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The emotional state proper to a basic 
assumption is not wholly: pleasurable. 
As with the analyst in psycho-analysis, 
so, with the group. In my technique 
with the group, the individual, sup- 
ported by the group, tries to keep the 
goodness of the group isolated from its 
badness, and will maintain either that 
he feels “ bad” because of the group 
or that he feels “ good ” because of it, 
but will not easily admit that certain 
agreeable emotional states called 
“feeling better” are derived from the 
group of which he complains nor yet 
that certain unpleasant emotional 
experiences called “ feeling worse ” are 
iffseparable from membership of the 
group in whose goodness he would 
prefer for the moment to believe. In 
addition to the reasons commonly 
discoverable in psycho-analysis for this 

‘kind of behaviour, the individual in the 
group has reasons which derive directly 
from peculiarities of the emotional 
states associated with the basic assump- 

« tions, and it is these peculiarities which 

shall now discuss. The investigation 
i$ provoked by the fact that the 
emotions associated with any basic 
assumption appear to be experienced 
by the individual in their entirety. My 
original description of a group acting 
on a basic assumption did not do justice 
to some features of the group behaviour 
that are now relevant, It might have 
been thought that the group makes a 
common assumption and that all else, 
including the emotional state associated 
with it, springs from this. This does not 
reflect my belief. On the contrary, I 
consider the emotional state to be in 
existence and the basic assumption to 
be deducible from it. As far as the 


group is concerned the basic assump- 
tion is essentially a tacit assumption, 
Individuals behave as if they were 
aware of the assumption, and it is for 
this reason that the interpretation of the 
basic assumption carries conviction. It 
is a statement that gives meaning to the 
behaviour of the group as a whole, yet 
the assumption is not overtly expressed 
even when it is being acted on. We 
thus have a situation in which the 
individuals behave as if they weré 
conscious, as individuals, of the basic 
assumption, but unconscious of it as 
members of the group. This is as it 
should be: the group has not a con- 
scious; and it is not articulate; it is 
left to the individual to be both. 

It is possible to talk of a feeling of 
security as existing in each of the 
emotional states associated with the 
three basic assumption groups, Yet it 
is clear that the feeling of security 
experienced in the dependent group is 
really a feeling held in an indissoluble 
combination with the remaining feelings 
and ideas that compose the basic 
assumption of the dependent group, 
and it is therefore different from the 
feeling of security in both the flight- 
fight and pairing groups, which are 
similarly held in indissoluble com- 
bination with the remaining emotions 
and ideas proper to their respective 
groups. Thus the feeling of security 
derived from the dependent group is 
indissolubly linked with feelings of 
inadequacy and frustration, and is 
dependent on the attribution of omni- 
potence and omniscience to one mem- 
ber of the group. Since the psychiatrist 
cannot usually be manipulated into 
giving substance to beliefs in his omni- 
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potence and omniscience, individuals 
will also show that their sense of 
security is qualified by the pressure of 
the group’s demand on its individuals 
to be omniscient. Similarly in the flight- 
fight group, security is tempered by 
the demand of the group for courage 
and self-sacrifice; in short, the im- 

ortant thing is not so much any given 
eeling—for example, security—but the 
combination in which that feeling is 
held. Various feelings, not in them- 
selves unpleasant, indeed greatly desired 
by the individual, cannot be ex- 
perienced except fixed in combination 
with other less desired and often 
strongly disliked feelings, so the 
individual has to resort to splitting to 
isolate himself from the group and 
from his own essential “groupishness” 
—his inalienable quality as a herd 
animal. The complaint that the indi- 
vidual cannot think in the group is 
often heard. He will try to feel secure 
in his membership of the group but 
will endeavour to split off the disliked 
feelings that are in combination with 
this desirable sécurity; he will attribute 
the origin of these to some cause other 
than that very security he exacts—to 
some cause such as membership of a 
Jess important group, or some ephe- 
meral external event, or to neurosis. 
Thus a deal of time has to be devoted 
to elucidation of the basic assumption 
from which emotional reinforcement 
is being derived, and then to the proof 
that the emotional experiences that 
patients often introduce into the dis- 
cussion as symptoms are really derived 
from their being at one with other 
members of the emotionally reinforced 
group, and their conflict both with 
themselves and the group. The point 
that I wish to makeis that participation 
in a basic assumption is not only 
unavoidable but involves a sharing of 
emotions which are, as far as psycho- 
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logical investigation can reveal them, 
discrete and separate one from another, 
but in fact only apparently so, and then 
only at that point in their history when 
they are manifest as psychological 
phenomena. The result is that to the 
psychologist there are not available any 
observations that can explain why, 
when one basic assumption is being 
acted on, the feelings associated 
with it are always linked with each 
other with the tenacity and exclus- 
iveness, not more or less, that 
one would assotiate with chemical 
combinations. 

It does not follow, of course, that 
this will always be so: it is con- 
ceivable that group technique might 
develop to a point where phenomena 
which are at present unrecognised will 
become perceptible. In the meantime, 
I wish to emphasise that it follows from 
what I have been saying that the 
individual’s distress is idiopathic to the 
basic assumption that is being acted 
upon, that is to say, it arises from his 
conflict with the emotional state of the 
group and that part of himself which is 
concerned with participation in the 
group task of maintaining it. 

The emotional state associated with 
each basic assumption excludes the 
emotional states proper to the other 
two basic assumptions, but it does not 
exclude the emotions proper to the 
sophisticated group. Hitherto I have 
said little about the sophisticated group, 
being content to describe the conflicts 
in a group as being between the indi- 
vidual and the basic group, and 
between the individual and himself as 
an upholder of, and participant in, the 
basic group. There is however a 
conflict between the group which is 
formed through co-operation between 
individuals at a sophisticated level— 
the sophisticated group—and the basic” 
group, and in this respect the relation- 


ship between sophisticated and basic 
¿group differs from the relationship that 
obtains between the emotional states 
associated with the three basic assump- 
tions. There is no direct conflict 
between basic assumptions, but only 
changes from one state to another, 
which are either smooth transitions or 
brought about through intervention of 
the sophisticated group. They do not 
conflict, they alternate; conflict arises 
only at the junction between the basic 
group and the sophisticated group. 
Nevertheless, although the basic 
assumption. groups seem rather to 
alternate than to conflict with each 
other, the intervention of the sophisti- 
cated group, through interference with 
the alternation of the basic groups, 
seems to produce some of the appear- 
= ances and effects of conflict. In 
~ particular, the emotional combinations 
associated with the basic assumptions 
that are not actively influencing the 
group’s mental life lie dormant, some- 
times perhaps for considerable periods. 
* Thus when a group is pervaded by the 
i emotions of the dependent group the 
emotional states of the flight-fight 
_, group and pairing group are in abey- 
a ance. They are not manifest in the 
i sense that the emotions of the depen- 
dent group are manifest. In this respect 
there is a conflict between the sophisti- 
cated group, suffused by emotion from 
* one basic assumption, and the other two 
basic assumptions. In this context it is 
Necessary to recognize that interpreta- 
tions given by myself, if accepted, are 
themselves interpretations by the 
sophisticated group. Thjs immediately 
gives rise to certain speculations. What 
is the difference between the form of 
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intervention that an interpretation 
represents and the other interventions 
of the sophisticated group?» If inter- 
ventions by the sophisticated group 
seem to produce some of the effects or 
appearance of conflict between one 


-basic assumption and the others, does 


an interpretation also produce conflict? _ 
If the interpretation does not produce 
conflict, what does it do? For the time 
being I propose to ignore these questions ` 
and to pass on to consider the fate of 
the potential emotional states repre- 
sented by the basic assumptions which 
are not at any given moment being 
acted upon, and their relationship to; 
the sophisticated group. 

The interventions of the pophistgted 
group are diverse, but they all have 
this in common: they are expressions 
of a recognition for the need to develop 
rather than to rely upon the efficacy of 
magic; they are intended to cope with 
the basic assumptions, and they 
mobilise the emotions of one basic 
assumption in the attempt to cope with 
the emotions and phenomena of another 
basic assumption. It is this that gives 
the appearance of conflict between 
basic assumptions that I have already 
mentioned. One result Onis operation’ 
of the sophisticated group is that the 
more sophisticated a group becomes 
and the more it manages to maintain 
a sophisticated level of behaviour the 
more it does so by the suppression of 
one pattern of linked emotions by 
another. Thus the pattern of linked 
emotions associated with the dependent 
group can be used to render difficult or 
impossible the obtrusion of the patterns 
of emotion linked as they are in the 
flight-fight and pairing groups. 


THE WORK GROUP 


In some groups that I have taken, 
__ what I have been calling the “sophisti- 


cated group” has been spontaneously 
called the “ work group.” The name is 
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short, and expresses well an important 
aspect of the phenomena which I wish 
to describe, so that in future I shall use 
it instead of “sophisticated group.” 
When a group meets, it meets for a 
specific task, and in most human 
activities to-day co-operation has to be 
achieved by sophisticated means. As I 
have already pointed out, rules of pro- 
cedure are adopted; there is usually an 
established administrative machinery 
operated by officials who are recog- 
nizable as such by the rest of the group, 
and so on. The capacity for co-opera- 
tion on this level is great, as anybody’s 
experience of groups will show. But it is 
* different in kind from the capacity for 
co-operation which is evidence on the 
basic assumption level. In my ex- 
perience the psychological structure of 
the work group is very powerful, and 
it is noteworthy that it survives with a 
vitality which would suggest that fears 
that the work group will be swamped 
by the emotional states proper to the 
basic assumptions are quite out of 
proportion. I said earlier that the 
group from the first struggled hard to 
maintain a sophisticated structure, and 
that the effort put into this indicated 
the strength of the emotions, associated 
with the basic assumptions. I still 
think this is so, but also believe that 
fears for the structure of the work group 
are expressions of ignorance of the 
forces with which the work group has 
to contend. The therapeutic group 
should have its attention constantly 
drawn to the fear of the basic assump- 
tion group, and shown that the object 
of the fear depends a great deal on the 
State of mind that is uppermost in the 
groups. Thus, if the dependent group 
is most in evidence—indeed, in evidence 
to the point at which the group appears 
to be identified with the dependent 
group—then fear is of the work group. 
Just as the emotions in the basic 


assumption group appear to be linked 
together, so the mental phenomena of 
the work group appear to be linked 
together. Certain ideas play a promi- 
nent part in the work group: not only 
is the idea of “ development ” rather 
than “ full equipment by instinct ” an 
integral part of it, but so is the idea of 
the value of a rational or scientific 
approach to a problem. So also, as 
an inevitable concomitant of the idea 
of “development,” is accepted the 
validity of learning by experience. If, 
however, the group is identified with 
the dependent basic assumption, then 
all these ideas are feared, not of course 
simply as ideas but as activities at work 
within the group. The dependent 
group soon shows that an integral part 
of its structure is a belief in the omnis- 
cience and omnipotence of some on 


member of the group. Any investiga 


tion of the nature of this belief arouses 
reactions which are reminiscent, to put 
it no higher, of the controversies of 
religion versus science, Indeed, investi- 
gation of this point is, as I suggested 
earlier, a scientific investigation of the 
religion of the group. Activities of the 
work group that would seem to involve 
investigation of the nature of the group 
deity—usually the psychiatrist—are met 
with a great variety of response, but, 
if one takes the response as a whole, 
one might imagine that Gibbon’s 
description of the Homéousion con- 
troversy was really a report on a thera- 
peutic group session with the dependent 
basic assumption in. action. Perhaps 
it was. Indeed, it may be helpful for 
any psychiatrist who has a taste for 
trying my methods in a group to 
remember that few things in history 
have aroused a group’s feelings more 
powerfully than controversy about the 
characteristics of the deity whose cult 
is at the time flourishing. I should 
perhaps add that by flourishing I mean 


a 


a 


negatively as well as positively, that is, 
when the group is atheistic as well as 
when it is theistic. It is essential that 
the psychiatrist should be firm in 
drawing attention to the reality of the 
group’s claims upon him, no matter 
how fantastic their elucidation makes 
those claims appear to be, and then to 
the reality of the hostility which is 
aroused by his elucidation. It is on 
occasions such as this that one can see 
both the strength of the emotions 
associated with the basic assumption 
and the vigour and vitality which can 
be mobilized by the work group. It is 
almost as if human beings were aware of 
the painful and often fatal consequences 
of having to act without an adequate 
grasp of reality, and therefore were 
aware of the need for truth as a criterion 
in the evaluation of their findings. 


~ We must now consider some aspects 


„Of the part played by the work group 
in combination with one basic assump- 
tion in suppressing the overt activity 
of the other two basic assumptions. 
What is the fate of the two basic 
assumptions which are not operative? 
I propose to link this question with the 
question that I left unanswered earlier 


about the nature and origin of the. 


combination in which emotions were 
held in their association with any basic 
“assumption. I said then that there were 
no observations at present available to 
the psychiatrist to explain why emotions 
‘associated with a basic assumption were 
held in combination with each other 
with such tenacity and exclusiveness. 
In order to explain this linkage and at 
the same time to explain the fate of the 
inoperative basic assumptions, I propose 
to postulate the existence of “ proto- 
Mental” phenomena. I cannot rep- 
Tesent my view adequately without 
proposing a concept that transcends 
experience. Clinically, I make a psycho- 
logical approach, and therefore note 
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phenomena only when they present 
themselves as psychological mani- 
festations. Nevertheless, it is con- 
venient to me to consider that the 
emotional state precedes the basic 
assumption and follows certain proto- 
mental phenomena of which it is an 
expression. Even this statement is 
objectionable because it establishes a 
more rigid order of cause and. effect 
than I wish to subscribe to, for clinically 
it is useful to consider these events as 
links in a circular series; sometimes it is 
convenient to think that the basic 
assumption has been activated by 
consciously expressed thoughts, at 
others in strongly stirred emotions, the 
outcome of proto-mental activity. There 
is no harm in commencing the series 
where we choose if it throws light on 
what takes place. Starting then atthe 
level of proto-mental events we may 
say that the group develops until its 
emotions become expressible in psycho- 
logical terms. It is at this point that I 
say the group behaves “as if” it were 
acting on a basic assumption. 

In the proto-mental system there 
exist prototypes of the three basic 
assumptions, each of which exists as a 
function of the individual’s membership 
of the group, each existing as a whole 
in which no part can be separated from 
the rest. Only at a different level, at a 
level where the events emerge as 
psychological phenomena, does there 
appear to be possible a differentiation 
of the components of each basic 
assumption, and on this level we can 
talk about feelings of fear or security ` 
or depression or sex, or other such. 

The proto-mental system I visualise . 
as one in which physical and psycho- 
logical or mental are undifferentiated. 
It is a matrix from which spring the- 
phenomena which at first appear—on 
a psychological level and in the light of 
psychological investigation—to be dis- 
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crete feelings only loosely associated 
with one another. It is from this 
matrix that emotions proper to the 
basic assumption flow to reinforce, 
pervade, and, on occasion, to dominate 
the mental life of the group. Since it is 
a level in which physical and mental are 
undifferentiated, it stands to reason 
that, when distress from this source 
manifests itself, it can manifest itself 
just as well in physical forms as in 
psychological, The inoperative basic 
assumptions are confined within the 
proto-mental system; that is to say, 
that if the sophisticated group is 
suffused with the emotions associated 
With the dependent basic assumption 
then the flight-fight and pair basic 
assumptions are confined within the 
limitations of the proto-mental phase. 
They are the victims of a conspiracy 
between the sophisticated group and 
the operating basic assumption. It is 
only the proto-mental stage of the 
dependent group that has been free 
to develop into the differentiated state 
where the psychiatrist can discern its 
operation as a basic assumption. 

It is these proto-mental levels that 
provide the matrix of group diseases, 
These diseases manifest themselves in 
the individual but they have charac- 
teristics that make it clear that it is the 
group rather than the individual that is 
Stricken in much the same way, only in 
the opposite sense, as in the flight-fight 
group it always appears that it is the 
group rather than the individual that is 
being preserved. Briefly, what all this 
amounts to is that in any given group 
the matrix for the dis-eases that are 
present must be sought in two places— 
one is in the individual's relationship 

_with the basic assumption group and 
with himself as a participant in the 
‘maintenance of that group: the other 
is in the proto-mental stages of the 
other two basic assumptions. 


To make my meaning still clearer I 
shall take an analogy from physical 
medicine, which, if it is remembered 
that I use it only as an analogy, may 
serve to make my meaning clear. Let 
us assume the case of the patient who is 
suffering from anxiety symptoms. In 
the course of the examination it appears 
that in addition to various psychological 
difficulties the patient has a fine tremor 
of the hands; let us assume that further 
examination shows signs of a thyro- 
toxicosis sufficiently serious to make a 
physical approach the method of choice 
in deciding treatment. In ordinary 
parlance it would be said that the 
disease had a physical origin. I would 
prefer to say that the matrix of the 
disease lay in the sphere of proto- 
mental events and that if the patient 
were seen so early that by average 
present day standards no signs of 
disease cognisable either by techniques 
of physical medicine of psychiatry were 
present, then that the patient was 
presenting a very good example, in 
petto, of what I mean by the stage of 
proto-mental events in which physical 
and psychological are as yet undifferen- 
tiated and from which, in certain 
circumstances, group diseases, with 
physical and psychological components, 
have their origin. Where my anology 
breaks down in expressing my view is 
in presenting the sphere of proto-mental 
events as bounded by the individual; 
in my opinion the sphere of proto- 
mental events cannot be understood 
by reference to the individual alone, and 
the intelligible field of study for the 
dynamics of proto-mental events is 
the individuals met together in a group. 
The proto-mental stage in the individual 
is only a part of the proto-mental 
system, for proto-mental phenomena 
are a function of the group and must 
therefore be studied in the group. 

In advancing the concept of a proto- 


mental system I set out to account for 
the solidity with which all the emotions 
of one basic assumption seemed to be 
welded together, and at the same time 
to provide a concept that would account 
for the whereabouts of inoperative 
basic assumptions which were obviously 
felt by a group to be potentially active, 
and must therefore be considered to be 
“ somewhere.” But I have often found 
it useful after a postulation of this kind 
to see what happens if I try to use the 
new theory for purposes for which it 
was not, in origination, intended. For 
this purpose I find an indulgence in 
speculation as good a test field as any 
other, and I hope by this that I may 
come nearer to deciding whether to 
regard the idea of a proto-mental 
system as only a theory to draw 
together my observations, a hypothesis 
to stimulate further investigation, or a 
clinically observable fact. 

My first speculation must concern 
what constitutes an intelligible field of 
study. The small therapeutic group 
cannot do so as long as my technique 
is no further developed than it is at 
present, and even if it were developed 
further, or if I were to improve my 
powers of observation, it would still 
remain a matter of doubt whether it 
were not wiser to seek a solution in 
some other field. Before Freud, the 
attempts to advance the study of 
neurosis were largely sterile because 
the individual was considered to be an 
intelligible field of study, but it was 
when Freud began to seek a solution 
in the relationship between two people, 
the study of the transference, that he 
found what was the intelligible field of 


study for at least some of the problems 


that the neurotic patient poses, and 
problems that had hitherto defied all 
attempts at solution began to have a 
meaning. The investigation then com- 
menced has continued to spread in 
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depth and width. The small therapeutic 
group is an attempt to see whether any 
further results could be yielded by 
changing the field of study. It will be 
necessary at some time to consider the 
use that the group itself makes of 
manipulations of the field of study but 
for the moment I wish to consider the 
possibilities of changing the field again 
in order to see if it is possible by doing 
so to get new light on the small thera- 
peutic group. The small therapeutic 
group does not produce evidence about 
physical disease fast enough for my 
purpose and does not produce enough 
of it. I prefer, therefore, to base my 
speculations on what might be found 
in a group large enough for statistical 
evidence of disease to be available (7). 
I should like to have evidence about 
such diseases as tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, diabetes, and others, par- 
ticularly with regard to such aspects 
of fluctuations in numbers of cases, 
virulence, and distribution as were not 
readily explicable in terms of anatomy, 
physiology, and other disciplines that 
are normally the stock-in-trade of 
Public Health investigations, Further- 
more it would be necessary to have 
statistics which were valid at the 
significant moment. 

In what follows I propose to use the 
letters ba to indicate the basic assump- 
tion and its associated emotional state. 
The basic assumption of dependence 
will be indicated by the letters baD, of 
pairing by baP, and of flight-fight by _ 
baF. For the proto-mental system I 
propose to use the letters pm; thus 
pmDP would mean that I referred to a 
state in which the basic assumptions of 
dependence and pairing were no longer 
cognizable as psychiatric phenomena, 
but were confined in some sort of latent 
phase, at present unelucidated, in the 


*proto-mental system where physical 
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and mental are undifferentiated. 
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Similarly with pmPF, òr pmDF. For 
the sophisticated or work group I shall 
use. W, 

(a) Suppose that a disease ¥ springs 
from the proto-mental stage of depen- 
dent and pairing groups when sup- 
pressed by basically expressed baF. In 
my theory the disease X will be 
affiliated with D and P groups and, 
therefore, when it becomes overt, will 
have psychological affiliations with the 
emotions of baP and baD. Further, it 
will have a matrix which in this instance 
will be pmD and pmP. It will also have 
a psychological cause which will lie in 
baP, This does not mean that I con- 
sider that all diseases have a psycho- 
Tdgical cause, which is equal in im- 
portance with other causes, but I do 
consider that for the sake of complete- 
ness a disease should be so classified that 
we know not only the facts ordinarily 
described in medicine, but also (i) its 
matrix, that is to say, in the example 
that I have given, pmD and pmP, (ii) its 
psychological affiliations. in my 
imaginary case baD and baP, and (iii) 
13 ponological cause, in this example, 


Similarly, I would add that we need 
to know the affiliation of the physical 
disease with other physical diseases, 
other . than the already well known 
affiliations arrived at from a study of 
anatomy and physiology, and that we 
must seck these other affiliated physical 
diseases by considering what other 
physical diseases can be classified, in 
the example I have given, as: 

Matrix—pmD and pmP, 
Affiliation—baD and baP, 
Cause—baF, 


This should give us the affiliations of 
One physical disease with another, 
. which are functions, not of anatomy, 
physiology, and bacteriology—nor yet 


of psychopathology—but of the indi-» 


vidual’s membership of a group. 


(b) Since my thesis depends on the 
argument that there is a stage in which 
physical and mental are undifferen- 
tiated, it follows that, when disease 
manifests itself physically, say, as 
tuberculosis, there is a psychological 
counterpart or reciprocal, the exact 
nature of which is yet to be investigated, 
but which we may in this discussion 
assume to be baD. This reciprocal 
cannot be either cause or effect, for, if 
it is either one or the other, it must 
derive from an entirely different series 
of proto-mental events, or else from the 
operative basic assumption. The 
mental events to which tuberculosis is 
affiliated are necessarily, in my defini- 
tion, neither cause nor effect; they are 
derivatives and developments from the 
same proto-mental phenomena as those 
from which tuberculosis itself arises, 
Tuberculosis is known to be very 
sensitive to developments in the psycho- 
logy of a group, numbers fluctuating in 
what appears to be some kind of 
sympathy with the changes in mentality 
of the group. The disease demands 
prolonged care and nursing and the 
diet has reminiscences of man’s earliest 
gastronomic experiences, It should be 
and is associated with many of the 
characteristics of baD, individuals 
reacting to their disorder and the 
limitations it imposes on them very 
much in the way that individuals with a 
similar personality: react to baD. The 
existence of these facts has led often, 
before a tubercular lesion was demon- 
Strated, to suggestion that the patient 
was malingering, (8) or, to use my 
terminology, that baD is the teleological 
cause of the patient’s disorder, but for 
reasons I have given I cannot regard 
baD as a cause of any kind; it is the 
mental state with which tuberculosis 
is affiliated, and is therefore neither 
cause nor effect. To find the cause of 
the complaint—I refer, of course, to the 
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Cause as it is to be understood as a part 
of the scheme I am elaborating, and 
not to the perfectly well known and 
well established causes with which 
medicine is familiar—it would be 
necessary to co-relate the fluctuations 
‘in the incidence of the disease with the 
ba prevalent in the group at the various 
times at which the figures for the 
disease were obtained. Let us assume 


` that the highest figures corresponded 


always with baF. We should then 
classify tuberculosis as having, besides 
the already established characteristics, 


Cause —baF 
Affiliation—baD 
Matrix —pmDP 


Any attempt to make this sort of classi- 
fication would clearly depend on 
Opinion at best, wild guesswork at 
worst; but I think the attempt will 
need to be made: the attempt to be 
Scientific must be adjusted to the state 
of immaturity of the study and this 
applies particularly to evaluation of the 
ba at any given moment. 

So far I have been arguing that the 
concept of a proto-mental system, 
together with the theories of basic 
assumptions, might be used to provide 
a fresh slant on physical disease and 
particularly those diseases which have 
been called psycho-somatic or have been 
considered as a part 9! psycho-social 
medicine and coviodynamics (4). But 
if we can widen the field of study of 


_ physical disease to include the study 


of basic assumptions, proto-mental 
system, and the rest, in order to arrive 
at a fuller understanding of physical 
disorder, we can equally, well use the 
Same widened field to carry out the 
Process in reverse. For it must be 
Temembered that, if, as far as psycho- 
logical disorder is concerned, the system 
‘is postulated as proto-mental, it is 
equally, from the point of view of 

ical disease, proto-physical. Never- 
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theless, it may be possible more easily 
to find a technique for investigating the 
proto-mental system as the matrix for 
physical disorder by an investigation 
making a physical approach. If, by 
using a physical approach, we can 
investigate the physical aspect of the 
proto-mental system, we may find a 
way of sampling what the proto- 
mental system of a group contains at 
any given time, and from that make 
the further step that would consist in 
elaborating a technique for observing 
the proto-mental counterparts of mental 
events. Any developments of this 
nature would make it possible to 
estimate what the psychological state 
of a group would be likely to become, 
because we could investigate it long 
before it emerged as a basic assumption 
basically expressed. To me this is 
important, for one characteristic that 
differentiates the patient group from 
other groups is the tendency of the 
patient group to act on basic assump- 
tions basically, 

Thanks to the British National 
Health Service, patients are able to feel 
that they have effectually dealt with all 
problems that arise from the financial 
element in the relationships with each 
other and with the dortar ven s0, 
there are occasions when finan 
problems are mentioned, usually as if 
they were affairs of domestic concern 
to the individual but none the less 
susceptible of interpretation as material 
expressing indirectly some aspect of 
the mental life of the group and of the 
individual in it. I propose, therefore, 
to continue in the sphere of money my 
speculations on the proto-mental system 
by seeing if I can use this concept, in a 
manner parallel to that in which I have 
already employed it, in the sphere of 
physical disease. : 

It has been said that ‘The medium 
of excliange may be almost anything 
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provided that it is generally acceptable’ 
(1). It is not only a medium of exchange 
but is also the standard of value. Recent 
work on primitive money has shown 
that it did not arise as a development 
of barter, nor yet even as a part of 
trade, On the contrary, trade, in its 
search for a medium that was generally 
acceptable and had an established value, 
adopted for its use currency which was 
primarily an invention to facilitate the 
transactions of wergild and bride-price.. 
‘ It would be extravagant to claim that 
““bride-price” and wergild brought 
currency into existence, but they 
certainly established standards of value 
*and regularized certain media of 
exchange . . .” (5). Einzig discussing 
this matter says that possibly objects 
were chosen for currency because they 
were generally desired as an article 
of consumption or ornament but adds 
that the high degree of acceptability 
may have been due to non-commercial 
considerations such as the fact that an 
object could be used for religious 
Sacrifices, for political payments (fines, 
tribute, blood-money) or for bride- 
money (2). 

Both wergild and bride-price can be 
regarded as compensations to a group 
for loss of one of its members. and, 
Ivvhea at In this light, they reflect the 
Supremacy of the group over the 
individual as in baF. Equally wergild 
may be regarded as an expression of 
the value the community sets upon the 
individual, so that it could be inter- 
preted on some occasions as an aspect 
of baF and on others as an expression 
of baD; similarly, bride-price can be 
regarded as an expression of baP. I 
am not, however, concerned at the 
moment to ascribe either institution to 
a particular ba—that would be the task 
of clinical observation—but to suggest 
the Possibility that, just as in the dis- 
cussion of physical disease, there may 
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be grounds for enlisting my theories as 
a means of adding knowledge and 
understanding of disease to the know- 
ledge and understanding of disease 
already obtainable through the discip- 
line of physical medicine, so there may 
be grounds for using my theories to 
add knowledge of disease of mechan- 
isms of exchange to the knowledge 
already obtainable through the dis- 
cipline of economics. For if the source 
of value of money lies not only in 
intrinsic value, and other sources 
discussed by Einzig, of the objects used 
for money but also in the ba’s then we 
should expect that the psychological 
value might be different in baF from its 
value in baP or baD and so on. Further- 
more, we might expect that the value of 
any currency might fluctuate, through 
fluctuations in value at the source from 
which money derives its psychological 
value—the basic assumptions. If we 
could determine clinically the nature 
of the value of money in baF, baD and 
baP we might be able to trace the 
source of one of the causes of fluctua- 
tions in value of money as used in trade. 

Now one of the advantages of study- 
ing money, in the big group, is that it 
may be susceptible of statistical 
approach; whether the statistics 
available are any less open to criticism, 


on the grounds of lack of sensitivity, 
than the statistics of disease is doubtful, 


but yet a start must be made, and by 
someone who has statistical training 
and ability. But the real value of 
establishing some kind of correlation 
between fluctuations in value of money 
and changes in ba would arise if it were 
found that there was some correlation 
between patterns in the statistics of 
disease and statistics showing fluctua- 
tions in the value of money in the 
group. Obviously any attempt to 
isolate fluctuations in value, due to 
changes in value at the psychological 


source of monetary value, namely, its 
source in wergild and bride purchase, 
from other sources than which money 
derived its value may prove to be very 
ambitious unless, as I suspect, value of 
currency reposes to a far greater extent 
than has been imagined on psycho- 
logical foundations, and in particular 
on the dominant basic assumption and 
the pm. If such correlations were 
proved to exist, then one might reason- 
ably feel that some evidence was being 
provided for taking the basic assump- 
tions to be clinical entities, and this in 
turn might lead to some clarification of 
ideas about the nature of the proto- 
mental system. 

In discussing the linkage of emotion 
in a ba I suggested that it was necessary 
to regard any feeling, such as anxiety, 
as differing according to the ba of 
which it was a part: similarly we must 
consider that the value of money in, say, 
baD differs from the value of money in 
baF, and by this I mean that its value 
differs in respect of quality as well as 
quantity.. What I mean by this may be 
seen if we consider the attitude to 
money and the value that is set on it ina 
religious group where W is sufficiently 
strong to call baD into full activity and 
compare this value with the value that 
is set on money in a nation at war when 
baF is in full activity. In the latter the 
value of money is linked with its 
convertibility into munitions of war, in 
the former with its value in offsetting 
feelings of guilt for dependence beyond 
Teasonable time limits, and on parents 
more than human by the purchase 
of feelings of virtue, In baP it 
would appear to lie in its ability 
to facilitate, by bride-purchase or 
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dowry, the acquisition of a mate, 

My speculations appear to suggest 
that the concepts of basic assumptions 
and proto-mental systems hold promise 
of facilitating enquiry in areas other 
than those from which they were 
derived, but, before acting on the 
assumption that a case for further 
investigation is established, it may be 
as well to check our speculations by 
bringing them into closer relationship 
with fact. The glaring difficulty is to 
state what basic assumption is operative 
in a large group; for example, are we 
to say that the ba in a nation at war is 
baF? And if so, is it true that this 
would hold for all parts of the nation—e 
for example, the agricultural com- 
munity? If we assume that a nation at 
war exemplifies baF, are we to assume 
that the nation in question provides an 
intelligible field of study for the 
phenomena associated with that basic 
assumption? Where shall we seek 
statistical evidence of fluctuations in 
disease? What statistical material will 
reveal fluctuations in the value of 
currency and where, in time, would we 
expect to find those fluctuations in the 
value of currency, or the incidence of 
disease, that we would expect to be 
correlated, if correlated they are, with 
the basic assumption of, say, August 
1939? 

Though it may seem a far cry from a 
study of the small patient group, it may 
be worth while trying to relate these 
theories to the recent history of the 
large group, to see if they stand the test 
of practicable application to actual 
events, before attempting a more ambi- 
tious project involved in making them 
the subject of statistical research. 
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SOME SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SITUATIONS RELATED TO CHANGE 
IN ATTITUDE 


JEANNE WATSON 


One of the major problems facing 
social scientists today is that of the 
formation and change of social attitudes. 
What is the most meaningful way to 
use the concept of attitude? What is 
meant by “change,” and how does it 
occur? What are the social and psycho- 
logical situations in which changes of 
attitude take place? 

As an exploratory investigation in 
this area, non-directive interviews were 
conducted with forty-five residents of 


New York City who reported that at 
some time in their lives a change had 
occurred in their attitude toward Jews 
or Negroes. An attempt was made to 
explore the relevant social and psycho» 
logical factors operating before, during, 
and after the subjectively recognized 
change, and to develop hypotheses 
about the dynamics of change. This 
paper is a report of the study, with 
special emphasis on the hypotheses 
which developed from it. 


DEFINING THE PROBLEM” 


As a first approach to the definition 
of attitude, we shall accept G. W. 
Allport’s (2) classical statement that 
“An attitude is a mental and neural 
state of readiness, organized through 
experience, exerting a directive or 
dynamic influence upon the individual's 
Tesponse to all objects and situations 
with which it is related.’ 

This concept of attitude as a persistent 
and underlying state of readiness is to 

be distinguished from that of opinion, 
or the individual’s verbal report of his 
attitude. Faris (25) has pointed out 
that, ‘It is only in those relatively 
infrequent moments when we are 
caught “ off our guard” that attitudes 
and statements of opinion correspond.’ 


In a non-directive interview such 
unguarded moments occur fairly fre- 
quently. A tone of voice, a descriptive 
phrase, or an unguarded adjective all 
give the skilful interviewer clues to the 
underlying attitude of the respondent. 
Reports of behavior in situations 
involving members of the minority 
group provide additional evidence as 
to the attitude of the respondent. These 
two types of evidence, plus direct 
statements of opinion, were used in this 
study as a basis for determining the 
respondent’s attitude. 

Having agreed that an attitude 
influences ‘ the individual’s response to 
all objects and situations with which 
it is related,’ we may proceed to ask, 


1 This study was made possible by 
of the American Jewish Congress. 
Planning of the study. 
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what is meant by response? It is 
immediately clear that response can 
mean at least two things: what the 
person sees, and what he does. Thus, 
two perceptions are involved in a 
response: the perception of what is 
“out there”, i.e., the perception of 
object characteristics; and the percep- 
tion of some form of behavior as 
appropriate for this particular situation. 
Since each perception is influenced by 
the attitude, we must distinguish at 
least the two corresponding aspects of 
an attitude: the cognitive aspect (object 
characteristics) and the behavioral 
aspect (appropriate behavior). 

» Much of the work on measuring and 
changing intergroup attitudes has been 
concerned with the perception of object 
characteristics, i.e., with the cognitive 
aspect of the attitude. Many attitude 
tests consist primarily of statements 
attributing various stereotyped charac- 
teristics to different minority groups, 
and the attitude is defined in terms of 
the statements which the individual will 
accept. Correspondingly, “education” 
for better intergroup relations often 
consists of the presentation of argu- 
ments or research findings on group 
differences as an attempt to dislodge 
Stereotypes about the “nature” of 
various groups. 

i A second approach to the study of 
intergroup attitudes, however, asks not 
what the minority group member is 
' like, but how one should behave toward 
and with him, The Bogardus Social 
Distance Scale or the Hartley “ Show 
Me” tests demonstrate the application 
of this approach to attitude measure- 
ment. The assumption implicit in these 
tests and in the theoretical analysis of 
this paper is that the subject con- 
sistently perceives a certain kind of 
relationship to be the appropriate one 
between himself and members of the 
minority group; that situations can be 
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ordered in terms of the demands of this 
relationship; and that this perceived 
relationship prepares one for certain 
kinds of behavior. It is this manner of 
defining the behavioral relationships 
between oneself and minority group 
members which has been designated the 
behavioral aspect of the attitude. 

Perhaps the clearest conceptual 
approach to this point is to think of an 
attitudinal field, including both the 
individual who holds the attitude and 
the objects and situations with which 
the attitude is related. This notion has 
several implications. Behavior becomes 
not a single stereotyped response, but 
rather a process of dynamic interaction 
between the individual and the minority 
group member. In each new social 
situation we will expect a somewhat 
different resultant of forces, But the 
most important point is that a constant 
attitude implies a constant set of 
possible ways of behaving, from which 
is selected the one appropriate for a 
particular situation. These constant 
possible ways of behaving, plus the 
corresponding possible ways of per- 
ceiving, constitute the structure of the 
attitudinal field. 

For example, the individual may feel 
that minority group members are his 
equals and should always be treated as 
such; or that minority group members 
are dangerous and should be avoided 
or attacked whenever possible. He may 
feel that minority group members are 
inferior and conclude that they should 
be given tolerance as long as they keep 
their place; or he may conclude that it 
is his duty to work actively to improve 
their lot in life. Each of these attitudes 
Tequires certain behaviors on the part 
of the individual; but both the attitude 
and the behaviors will be invoked only 
if the minority group member, in turn, 


is perceived to behave according to 
expectations, 


tant. 


Scme Social and Psychological Situations Related to Change it Attitude 


The behavioral aspect of an attitude 
_ may be considered as the resultant of 
_ several other forces. In part it is depen- 

-< dent on cognition, i.e., on the perceived 
“characteristics of the attitudinal object. 
In part it is a matter of affect toward 
the object. And in part it reflects the 
‘basic personality needs of the individual. 
For example, the person with a great 
deal of hostility or guilt may react by 
scapegoating; the person who is happy 
and secure is likely to be more accep- 
It is neither necessary nor 
possible at this point, however, to 
explore the origins of the behavioral 
aspect of an attitude in detail. 

With these conceptions in mind, how 
are we to conceive of changes in 
attitude? Attitude has been defined as 
a readiness to respond to attitudinal 
objects; similarly, the structure of the 
attitudinal field has been said to define 
the ways of perceiving and behaving 
which are possible for the individual. 
Change must mean a reorganization of 
the relationships among the objects in 
the attitudinal field, so that old possibi- 
lities of response are eliminated and 
new ones substituted. This will not 
occur in cases where existing field 
structure persists, with only slight 
elaborations in detail. Change must 
involve a restructuring of the attitudinal 
field; it must be a structural change. 

Structural change will usually involve 
both the cognitive and’ the behavioral 
aspects of an attitude. Sometimes the 
behavioral aspect alone may change, 
as when the same perceived inferiority 
becomes a reason for helping instead of 
persecuting a mincrity gropp. In cases 
where only the cognitive aspect changes, 
however, and where the “ new ” per- 
ception is so much like the old that it 
makes no difference in behavior, it 
seems impossible to speak of structural 
change. Here it seems to be a case of 
modification of detail, without any 
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change in structure. Such change would 
be exemplified by the person who learns 
that Negroes are good entertainers, but 
who doesn’t see any way in which this 
fact should affect his behavior toward 
Negroes, It seems probable that many 
of the changes in attitude which are 
reported in the literature to have 
occurred after exposure to various 
types of propaganda were not structural 
changes, but there is of course no way 
of knowing. 

Attitudes of non-Jews toward Jews 
and of whites toward Negroes were 
chosen as the object of the study for 
several reasons, These attitudes had 
already been well studied, providing a 
wealth of material from which to 
formulate hypotheses. Also, they were 
well enough defined for the average 
person so that he could talk about them 
relatively easily. It was important that 
the attitudes studied be of a contro- 
versial nature, both so that there would 
be a wide range of opinion with rela- 
tively frequent cases of change, and so 
that persons whose attitudes had 
changed would recognize the change 
and be willing to talk about it. 

It should be noted that attitudes 
toward Jews and Negroes in New York 
City represent two major aspects of 
outgroup attitudes in America today. 
On the one hand, there is the attitude 
toward a relatively large minority group 
which is the focus for local intergroup 
conflict and tension, and which is 
appreciably in evidence, In New York 
this is the Jewish group; in the South 
it might be the Negroes, and in other 
parts of the country it might be the 
Mexicans or the Japanese-Americans. 
On the other hand, there is the more 
casual attitude toward a minority group 
which presents no immediate threat to 
the status quo, and which can be more 
easily tolerated, e.g., in New York, the 
Negroes. Together, these attitudes 
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represent a large part of the more 
inclusive area of majority group atti- 


tudes toward minority group members 
in America. 


METHODS USED 


The Interview. It was felt that an 
0 interview was the most suit- 
instrument for obtaining informa- 

tion about the dynamics of change. 
Each interviewer was equipped with a 
copy of the questionnaire (Appendix 1), 
but the questions were used very freely. 


possible about what had occurred 
before, during, and after the time of 
the change. Most of the interview was 
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suburban character and because of the 
relatively low proportions of Jewish and 
Negro residents.* A copy of the ballot 
which was sent out is included in 
Appendix II. The main purpose of the 
mailing was to supply names of people 
whose attitudes toward Jews or Negroes 
had changed, and to provide some 
indication of how these people felt at 
the present time. The ballot therefore 
opened with two questions offering a 
choice of judgments of Jews and 
Negroes respectively; continued with 
questions asking, ‘Has your feeling 
about Jews (Negroes) changed at some 
time during your life?’; and ended with 
a request for an interview and for a 
name and address, 

People having telephones listed in 
Queens, of course, represent a highly 
select sample. In order to decrease the 
resulting bias, two ballots were included 
in each of the letters, with the instruc- 
tions that, ‘If there is anyone in your 
family whose feelings about Jews or 
Negroes have definitely changed, please 
ask him or her to fill out the extra 
ballot and send it in with yours.’ 

Of the 2,500 letters sent out, 363 
(14.5%) produced returns, There were 
97 cases in which both ballots were 
returned, yielding a total of 460 
returned ballots. Of these 460 people, 
29% stated that they had changed their 
opinions of Jews, and the same number 


The Sample. The bulk of the sample they had amber 
obtained from mailing ad changed their opinions 
3500 names chosen at r haa to of Negroes.” There is some overlap in 
the Queens Dooi fon nae i $0 that altogether just 
direc- 41%, 

tory. Queens was chosen because of its Star the Si ba T change 
AWe were particularly interested in the attitudes — 
Nemo And Jewish respondents in so far a8 possible, Tie ao TOUP, and so wished to avoid 
Soaring OFM groups represent an entirely diferent proben fee ie eee 
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or in a few cases they were signed but 
‘an interview was refused, As a result, 
We were able to interview only 33 out 
_ Of the 188 people who reported that 
_ they had changed. This is eighteen 
Percent of those who reported having 
. Seven percent of those who 
“returned ballots, and only one percent 
© Of those to whom ballots were sent. 
_ Such a small return is hardly satis- 
" factory. Among other things, it means 
that it is impossible to tell what popula- 
tion the sample represents, 
To get a larger number of people in 
_ Our study, twelve additional interviews 
Were obtained from other sources. Two 
Questions asking briefly about change 
‘in attitudes toward Jews or Negroes 
were included in the questionnaire of a 
ontemporaneous study by Geshart 


| Five of the respondents from this 
‘Study whose attitudes had changed were 
Tater re-interviewed by us. Another 
Seven interviews were obtained with 
_ People who were personally acquainted 
path the interviewers. The total number 
Tepresented in the study is 

thus 45, > 


2 Sample Bias. In addition to the un- 
“determined biases resulting from poor 


_ Sampling controls, there are a number 
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ts to Combat 


~ Some Social and Psychological Situations Related to Change in Attitude 


7 TABLE 1 


4 Change Reported in Ballots Returned from Queens 
4 Has your feeling about Jews (Negroes) changed at some time during your life?” 


> No Little Much more Much more Not ascer- 
Change Change Favorable Against trained TOTAL 
42%, 25% 13% 16% 4% 100% 
47 20 21 8 4 100 
N=460 


3 Most of the ballots were not signed, of biases present in the final sample 


which can be explicitly recognized: 

(1) Geographical bias, resulting from 
limitation of the sample to New 
York City, and primarily to 
Queens. 

(2) Socio-economic bias, Telephone 
owners and graduate students 
represent the higher socio- 
economic levels. 

(3) Religious bias. (See Table 2), 
The sample includes too many 
Jews and too few Catholics, when 
compared to the best available 
estimates of religious groups in 
New York City. 

(4) Age bias. (See Table 2), There 
are too many young people and 
too few old people. 

(5) Attitude bias, resulting from self- 
selection of respondents, 

The effect of self-selection of respon- 
dents is of course undetermined, The 
respondent had to decide (i) whether 
or not to answer the mail questionnaire; 
(ii) whether or not his attitude had 
changed; (iii) whether or not he would 
let a stranger come to interview him. 
The 33 people out of 2,500 who decided 
that the answer to all these questions 
was “yes” must indeed have been a 
select group! 

One result of the self-selection was 
advantageous, Inspection of 326 inter- 
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views from Saegner’s study yielded a 
total of 54 persons (17%) who reported 
that their attitudes had changed; in 
our study, 41% reported some change 


` 


of attitude. Self selection, then, was 
partly in the direction of eliminating 
people whose attitudes had never 
changed. ; 


TABLE 2 


Social Characteristics of the Interview Sample and of the 
New York City Population 


Interview New York City 
Sample Population 
Sex 
Male 60% 50%} 
Female 40 50 
100% 100% 
Religion 
Jewish 22% Sige 
Catholic ... 13 24.05 
Other 65 67.3 
100% 1009; 
Race 7 fo 
White 96% 94%) 
Other 4 x ae 
100% 100% 
Age ` 
20—29 359, 259/1 
30—39 33 % 25 % 
40—49 16 22 
50 and over 16 28 
100% 100% 


1 Figures taken from the 1940 United States Census. 


2 Census of Congregati 
Includes only Jewish church 
3 Census of ions, 1936 


oe by the librarian of the American Jewish Committee. 


Gen Cine es a reported by the New York Public Library. Includes Roman 
Sa ea 


Comparison of the 460 ballots 
returned with the final sample inter- 
viewed (Tables 1 and 3) indicates some 
tendency for people who changed in a 
negative direction to refuse an interview, 


Forty-one percent of the changes 
Teported in the ballots were in a nega- 
tive direction; only 31% of the people 
interviewed changed in a negative 
direction. 
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Some Social and Psychological 


Situations related to Change in Attitude 


TABLE 3 
Change Reported by People Interviewed 


aaa aaaaaaaaiħĖōõĖõ 


Favorable Unfavorable TOTAL 
Jews 10 9 19 
Negroes 19 4 23 
Both... nee 2 1 3 
TOTAL 31 14 45 


Closely related to the sampling bias 
from self-selection of respondents is 
the reporting error due to ex post facto 
Teporting. Both the memory and the 
verbal report of what change occurred 
are subject to error. This cannot be 
helped. However, it is important to 
emphasise that the respondent’s inter- 
pretations of why and how much he 
changed were used as evidence along 
with his other statements about what 
happened at the same time, and were 


` at no point considered as supplying the 


total answer. We formed our own 
Conclusions about what had happened 
and why, and these might or might not 
be in agreement with those of the 
respondent. 

It is also probable that the questioning 
of the interviewer helped to produce 
accurate results. Questions about such 


_ things as change in residence or 


Occupation, experience’ with minority 
group members before and after the 
Shange, etc., refer to points lying in the 
realm of objective fact for the respon- 


LY 


dent. He may not see that they apply 
to the change which he experienced, 
but he will tend to give accurate infor- 
mation about them when questioned. 

A final danger in interpretation of 
our results arises from the fact that there 
was no control group. We may find 
that certain experiences have been 
associated with changes in attitude, but 
we cannot report on the people who 
apparently had the same experiences, 
but did not change. 

In summary, then, we can make no 
claim to a representative sample nor to 
strict methodological controls. Quan- 
titative relationships and frequencies 
cannot be extended to any larger 
population. Hence there has been no 
statistical treatment of the data, All 
tables relating to the group interviewed 
present raw figures only. It does seem 
likely, however, that the qualitative 
relationships observed here may be 
typical of a larger population, and that 
it is in the area of dynamics of change 
that this study will be most meaningful. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DATA 


One of the most difficult problems in 
the relatively unexplored field of the 
dynamics of change is to know how to 
Classify the material available. Since 
the manner of classification greatly 
affects the results obtained, I shall 


< 


discuss this before proceeding to treat- _ 


ment of specific findings. 


1. The Change Process 
Carefi tudy of the interviews 
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consistent change process appearing in 
each case. It consists of four stages. 

` (a) First there is a change in the 
social-psychological environment of the 
individual, so that his previous patterns 
of adjustment become unsuitable. He 
enters a new group by joining the army, 
going to college, or getting a new job; 
he moves to a new geographical locality ; 
he experiences some change in social 
or economic status; or he experiences 
some change in the level of emotional 
satisfaction. Whatever the experience, 
it creates’ the need for some sort of 
change in habitual attitudes and 
behavior. I have therefore called it the 
predisposing experience. 

(b) As a result of the predisposing 
experience, there is a more or less 
general re-structuring of social attitudes 
to meet the total new social situation. 
This is the specific pattern of change; 
it may be considered as a cross-sectional 
stage of the longitudinal change process. 

The extent of the pattern of change 
necessary to achieve a new state of 
equilibrium depends on the degree to 
which the previous adjustment has 
been upset. Sometimes the attitude 
toward minority groups is the only 
one challenged, and the change reported 
can be called an isolated one. Some- 
times, however, a more general change 
occurs. These more general patterns of 


change can be classified in at least three ` 


groups. A 

1 First there is a general pattern of 
increased social - economic - political 
liberalism. In this case, if a more 
favorable attitude is adopted toward 
minority groups, it is because it is the 


_ liberal thing to do. 


Secondly, there may be a change in 


~ general religious outlook, and with it, 


a change in attitudes toward other 
groups of people. 

_ Thirdly, there is a pattern of change 
involving a reorganized personal adjust- 


ment. In this case it is not so much that 
the individual sees the world differently, 
as above, but rather that he sees himself 
differently. This may be the result of a 
period of intense intellectual questioning 
and self criticism, or the result of a 
changed way of living—i.e., a sharp 
break from home, a marked change in 
socio-economic stattis, or marriage. 

Other patterns of change undoubtedly 
exist, but were not reported in the 
sample. Patterns of negative change, in 
particular, are lacking. Only one 
person whose attitude had changed in a 
negative direction reported any other 
accompanying changes; in her case, 
there was a personal reorganization. 

(c) Whatever the extent of the change, 
there is always some experience which 
calls attention directly to the inadequacy 
of the existing attitude toward minority 
groups. This specific stimulus I have 
called the precipitating experience. This 
is most often some unexpected or intense 
contact with individual members of the 
minority group. Sometimes, however, 
change occurs even when there is no 
personal contact. Contact with dis- 
crimination can serve as a stimulus, 
particularly if it is the beginning or end 
of discrimination against oneself. Or 
sometimes discussion of the problem on 
a verbal and intellectual level may serve 
as sufficient stimulus to change. 

(d) Finally, after the initial change, 
there may be further experiences which 
act as reinforcement for the new attitude. 
The most common kinds of reinforce- 
ment include further contact with 
minority group members on the same 
basis as during the change; approval 
and agreement from individuals having 
high prestige; reading and other means 
of obtaining information; and taking 
action in support of the new attitude. 

The conceptualization of the change 
process outlined here, like all the 
conclusions in this paper, must be 
22 


Begin as highly tentative. The small 
and non-representative sample will not 
‘Support any dogmatic assertions of fact. 
eae all generalizations for which 
there is evidence in the data will be 
stated as hypotheses which may be 
tested by further study. The concep- 
_ tualization of the change process pro- 
STO us with the first such hypothesis. 


Hypothesis Ji 

Re-structuring of a social attitude 
occurs in the following stages: (i) a 
predisposition to change; (ii) a more 
_ or less generalized’ change in which 
(iü) attention is directed to the 
“inadequacy of the particular attitude 
< and it is changed accordingly; (iv) 
Teinforcement of the new attitude. 


2, Object of Change 

Each person was classified as having 
fanged his attitude toward Negroes, 
ews, or both. Negroes and Jews were 
included in the sample only if they 
_Teported change toward the other 
“minority group. 


3. Direction of Change 

Three categories were used in the 
classification of direction of change: 
“ Favorable Change,” or change from 
a neutral or unfavorable attitude to a 
favorable one; “ Unfavorable change,” 

change from a neutral or positive 
attitude to an unfavorable one; and 
“Unfavorable reinforcement,” or in- 
tensification of an already unfavorable 
attitude, Since there was only one case 
it might have been classified as 
“Favorable reinforcement,” this cate- 
gory was not used. 


4. Kind of Change : 

Respondents were classified in four 
groups i in an attempt to specify whether 
Or not there had been any structural 
change, and if so, to what extent. The 
experimenter made the- classification 


Š after Teading the interview, by asking ` 


Some Social and Psychological Situations Related to Change in Attitude ; 


himself this question: How would the 
respondent have felt, before the change, 
about behaving toward minority groups 
in the manner which he now considers 
most appropriate? 

(a) The “ Reversal” group includes 
people for whom present behavior 
would have been inappropriate and 
contrary to their beliefs. 

(b) The “ creation of new attitude” 
group includes people for whom present 
behavior would not have been either - 
condemned. or praised because it would 
never have been considered. 

(c) The “ Modification” group in- 
cludes those for whom present behavior 
would have been in the right direction 
but too extreme, and those for whom 
present behavior is mixed, with parts 
of it in accordance with earlier beliefs 
and parts not. 

(d)The “No Structural Change” 
group includes people whose present 
behavior is not noticeably different 
from behavior before the “ change” 
but who reported change which could 
be classified as modification of the 
cognitive aspect of the attitude. 


5. Nature of Present Attitude š 
We have assumed thus far that every. 
person has a definite attitude, and also 
therefore, a clear frame of reference. 
This is not in fact the case. There are a 
number of people who cannot answer 
a question concerning their attitude 
except by describing a number of 
specific and contradictory experiences 
they have had with minority group 
members. It is as if they started to 
generalize from each of these con- 
tradictory experiences, found that the 
resulting generalizations would be con- 
tradictory, and now tefuse to verbalize 
any generalizations at all. They cannot 
adopt any one frame of reference, nor 
associate themselves with any one 
attitude. They can produce only an 
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unintegrated, admittedly self-contra- 
dictory listing of experiences. I have 
classified the attitudes of these people 
as non-integrated. ~ 

Among the people whose attitudes 
were integrated, there was a noticeable 
difference in the intensity with which 
the attitude was held. Some people had 
been active in programs to improve 
intergroup relations or had actively 
promoted practices of discrimination; 
they had made an effort to find out 
more about the problem; they had tried 
to know or avoid minority group 
members, etc. The attitude which they 
reported had resulted in observable 
_ non-verbal behavior and in some cases 
~ had been of central importance in the 
over-all organization of life activities. 
for other people, there was no indi- 
cation that they had ever thought 
about the problem except when some 
one asked them questions. The 
difference could be described in terms 
of intensity; of ego-involvement; of 
affective content; of whether the 
attitude was active or inactive, salient 
or dormant. Perhaps the two most 
useful terms are salient and inactive, 
which are to be regarded as the two 
extremes of a single continuum. 

There are thus three categories for 
classification of the nature of the 
present attitude: Non-integrated; 


Integrated and Salient; Integrated and 
Inactive. 


6. Childhood Training 

Inan effort to get at some of the long- 
range influences affecting attitudes 
toward minority groups, several 
questions about childhood experiences 


were included in the interview schedule. 
The material obtained proved to be not 
only sketchy, but also inconclusive. 
Even when the answers were reasonably 
complete, they could be related neither 
to the kind of change which occurred 
nor to the final attitude. The results of 
these questions, are therefore not 
reported here. 


7. Related Socio-psychological attitudes 
A series of questions taken in part 


from the Frenkel-Brunswik question- | 


naire and in part from the study by 


and mailed or given to each respondent, 


to be returned to us by mail. (Appendix | 


_Allport and Kramer was mimeographed | 


Il). The object was to study the | 


personality attributes of the individual | 


as revealed on this “ public opinion | 
ballot ” and relate these to his present 


attitude. Our hypothesis was that the 
same relationship between personality 
and attitude would be found among 
these people whose attitudes had 
changed as that which previous in- 
vestigators had found among people 


in general. If true, this could mean | 


either that the earlier attitude had been 
inconsistent with deeper personality 
attributes, so that the change of attitude 


had increased consistency, or that the | 


attitude and the personality had both 
been modified in the same direction 
during the period of change. In any 


case, it would support the supposition , 


that social attitudes are closely related 
to deeper-lying personality charac- 
teristics. - 

Let us now examine our findings in 
terms of the four stages of the change 
process outlined above. 


THE PREDISPOSING EXPERIENCE 


: All but three of the forty-five people 
in the sample reported some predis- 
posing experience, i.e., some experience 
which preceded the change and seemed 
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to have some relevance to it. Many 


people reported more than one such 


experience. (A total of eighty was 
reported by the forty-five respondents.) 
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We may therefore advance the follow- 
ing hypothesis with considerable con- 
fidence.4 


Hypothesis 2 
Re-structuring of a social attitude 
must be preceded by some change in 
the socio-psychological environment 
of the individual. 


Association with a new institu- 


tionalized group. The most frequently 
reported type of  pre-disposing 
experience was that of the young 
person who went forth from home to 
his first job, to college, or into the 
armed services. Twenty-two people 
reported some such predisposition. 
Thus, about half of the forty-five people 
and about one fourth of the eighty 
pre-disposing experiences fall under 
this heading. (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 


Pre-disposing Experiences Reported in the Study 
Se ee ee eee 
Move to adult, institutionalized group... 22 


First Job 
College P 
Job and College 
Armed Services 


Geographical change of residence ... one 18 
To New York 12 
Other 6 

Change in status 12 


Acceptance by majority gro 
Rejection by majority group 
Improved financial status ... 


Lowered financial status 
Retirement 


up 


Change in emotional satisfaction ... cis 10 


Greater unhappiness; unhappy 


experience 
Greater happiness 
Prestige ... i 
Rebellion , ... 
Religious change 


Number of People 


Reported some predisposing experience 42 


Reported no predisposing experience... 3 


ee aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasasaasasaaaaaaaaeaaaalIșÃħŮ 
4 The three people who report no predisposing experience do not really contradict this hypothesis. 
One of them was 35 years old and could not recall the circumstances preceding a change which 
took place when she was in high school. A second reported conflict of attitudes experienced 


atter attending a party in Harlem. In her case the change has not been assimilated and remains 
incomplete, The third was a man who was impressed by the good work of Negro troops in the 
War, but whose behavior had not been changed. This latter example is one of a cognitive change 


Without a structural change. 
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An experience of this kind includes 
both a moving toward and a moving 
away from. College, the army, and even 
most job situations may be described 
as institutionalized groups which have 
high prestige for the individual, and 
“which he is entering for the first time. 
The institutional group has certain 
mores which he must accept if he is to 
become an accepted member; and if 
these mores differ from his previous 
habits of thought and action, it is 
expected and demanded that he change. 
At the same time, the individual is 
breaking away from home, trying to 
establish a new and adult role for him- 
self. There is some rebellion from 
family control, and unusual readiness 
to reject the old and claim the new. 
He is peculiarly susceptible to the 
influences of new groups. 

Of the twenty-two people who 


changed at this point of breaking away 
from adolescence and entering a new 
adult world, twenty changed in a 
favorable direction. (Table 5). Corres- 
pondingly, every one of the people who 
reported some predisposition and who 
acquired a generally more liberal out- 
look did so at this time. (Table 6). It 
appears that at this point in the life 
of an individual he is either particularly 
sensitive to liberalizing forces, or else 
particularly exposed to them. 


Hypothesis 3 
The time when a young person first 
enters a new and “ adult ” world as 
an independent person is a particu- 
larly favourable time for the growth 
of liberal ideas. 
There are no other generalizations 
which can be made about the group as 
a whole. However, there is some 


TABLE 5 
Relation Between Predisposing Experience and Direction of Change 


— 


TR Favorable U ble 
Predisposing Experience Change. PEA A a EE TOTAL 
Adult, institutionalized group 20 1 1 22 
Geographical change x 
To New York 3 4 5 12 
Other ia SS. vas 4 1 1 6 
Change in status... a ma 9 2 1 12 
Change in emotional satisfaction ... 6 peal 1 10 
Prestige aes ie ag 7 1 1 9 
Rebellion $ 5 A = 5 
Religious Change 3 = 1 4 
57 12 1 80 
Number of People a a 
Reported some predisposing 
experience Si s 28 7 7 42 
Reported no predisposong 
experience Br ae 3 es oe 3 
31 7 7 45 
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TABLE 6 
Relation Between Predisposing Experience and Pattern of Change 


Pattern of Change 


J f Personal 
Predisposing Experience Isolated Increased Religious Reorgani- TOTAL 
Liberalism Change zation 
t, institutionalized group 8 8 — 6 22 
graphical change 13 1 1 3 18 
nge in status pet 3 3 2 4 12 
shange in emotional satis- 
faction 
Greater ipne 4 — — 3 7 
Greater keppiness | — 1 — 2 3 
4 3 — 2 9 
= Z — 3 5 
1 1 1 1 4 
33 19 4 24 80 
22 8 3 9 42 
2 — — 3 
23 10 3 9 45 


3 “evidence that the job situation is less attitude toward Jews; one of them 
rbing than either college or the changed toward both Jews and Negroes. 
services. There were more cases None of them changed toward Negroes 
lon-integrated attitudes and fewer alone. (Table 7). Nine of the twelve 
f personal reorganization among changes were in a negative direction. 
le who changed on the job than in (Only fourteen of the forty-five people 
ther two sub-groups. in the total sample changed in the 
negative direction.) 

Geographical change. Eighteen of the This association between moving to 
rty-five people reported that a change New York and acquiring a negative 
idence had preceded the change of attitude toward Jews can be explained 
. Twelve of these had moved in part by assuming that Jews serve as a 
lew York City, ten from other parts scapegoat for any kind of unpleasant- 
e paea States and two from ness in New York City. There actually 
are relatively more Jews in New York 
City than in other parts of the country. 
If the life of an individual changes for 
the worse when he moves to New York 
ery one of the twelve people who (crowded living conditions, poverty, 
ed to New York changed in his failure) he may look for the distinctive 
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characteristic of New York which has 
made the difference, and find it in the 
high Jewish population. 

A more general explanation is 
suggested by the fact that the other six 
geographical moves were associated 
with changes in attitude toward Negroes, 
and consisted of moves to or from the 
South, or to or from Negro neighbour- 
hoods in New York. It seems that for a 
geographical move to be associated 
with a change of intergroup attitudes, 
it must be to an area where there are 
noticeably more or noticeably fewer 
members of that minority group in the 
community. In many cases, of course, 
an individual may be sufficiently in- 
sulated from the community so that he 
is not aware of any change in the 
population, The change must be per- 


ceived to be effective. But where it is 
perceived, former habits of thought and 
behavior may be deemed inappropriate, 
and new ones developed. In some cases, 
this may mean a reversal of attitude; in 
other cases it may mean an extension 
and activation of previously vague 
stereotypes. (Table 8). At any rate, we 
may advance the following hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 4 
Moving to a new community where a 
particular minority group is observed. 
to be relatively larger or smaller than 
it was in the previous place or resi- 
dence may lead to changed attitudes 
about that minority group. 
A second hypothesis suggested by 
the information on geographic change is 
the following. 


TABLE 7 
Relation Between Predisposing Experience and Object of Change 


Object of Cl pinse 


Predisposing Experience Negroes Jews TOTAL 
Adult, institutionalized group ... 10 10 2 22 
Geographical change 

To New York ana 11 1 12 
Other ine ye EA 6 = — 6 
Change i in status fe af 5 — 12 
Change in emotional satisfaction.. 5 3 2 10 
Prestige F 7 2 = 9 
Rebellion a 1 3 1 5 
Religious Change ... .. 2 E N eae 4 
B56 B 30 
Number of People $ £ a 
Reported some predisposing 
experience re A 20 19> 2 
Reported no predisposing : : 
experience age sis ees — = 3 
23 19 3 45 
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experience 


TABLE 8 
Relation Between Predisposing Experience and Kind of Change 
Kind of Change 
Creation No 
Precipitating Experience Reversal Modifi- of new structural TOTAL 
cation attitude chang: 
_ Adult, institutionalized group 10 1 7 4 22 
_ Geographical change 7 7 1 3 18 
_ Change in status... Fes 9 — 2 1 12 
Change in emotional satis- 
faction 
_ Greater unhappiness 4 2 — 1 7 
Greater happiness 1 — 2 — 3 
Prestige E 3 1 4 1 9 
Rebellion 2 — 3 — 5 
Religious change 3 1 — — 4 
39 12 19 10 80 
Number of People 3 
Reported some predis- 
posing experience 20 8 8 6 42 
Reported no predisposin 
1 1 1 3 


9 45 


9 af 


‘ 20 


Hypothesis 5 

Change resulting from the incorp- 
Oration of the norms of a new 
community involves a minimum 
of psychological resistance and 
conflict. 


Support for the hypothesis depends 
‘Upon the fact that geographical change 
highly associated «with negative 
Change (Table 5) and with isolated 
change (Table 6). Since people re- 
Porting negative change on the ballots 
Were less likely to grant an interview 
n those reporting positive change, 
we may assume that those people who 
Were interviewed about a negative 
ange were characterized by unusual 
ick of resistance and defensiveness. 
i tly, we may assume that people 


for ‘Whom the change was confined to 
_ 4 Single isolated area would show a 


Eda 


minimum of personality disturbances 
and psychological conflict about the. 
change. If these two assumptions are 
granted, then the concentration of 
these two groups among those reporting 
geographical changes serves to support 
the hypothesis. 

Although the evidence for the hypo- 
thesis is indirect and inconclusive, the 
theoretical basis seems sound. The 
fact that a new community is different 
from the old and has selected a different 
kind of behavior toward minority group 
members for approval does not reflect 
upon the rightness of one’s previous 
behavior, at another time and under 
other circumstances, Each behavior 
(and so each attitude) is appropriate 
in its proper place; the difference 
(change) can therefore be accepted 
freely and without defensiveness. 
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Changes in Status. The seven people 
classified as having experienced a 
change in social status include three 
people who experienced only an isolated 
instance of discrimination, one man 
who lost his foot and had to adjust to 
being a cripple, and three minority 
group members who entered a new 
school or college and found themselves 
for the first time accepted by the 
majority group. Every one of these 
people changed in a favorable direction. 
The dynamics are somewhat different 
in the different situations, but there may 
be a basic similarity. In each case there 
was some experience with the un- 
pleasant aspects of discrimination, com- 
bined with a fairly secure and acceptable 
status at the time of the change. The 
following hypothesis does not imply 
that this conjunction must always lead 
to a non-discriminatory attitude, but 
only that it may do so. 


Hypothesis 6 
Persons who have experienced dis- 
‘crimination but whose general social 
position at a given time is well 
established will tend to reject dis- 
crimination against other groups. 


There was little evidence on the effects 
of changes in financial status, In the 
two cases of lowered financial status 
the changed attitude was both consistent 
and hostile. This is as might have been 
expected, and supports the following 
generally accepted hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 7 
Economic difficulties lead to greater 
hostility against the out-group. 


Improved financial status, on the 
other hand, was for one person a 
mellowing influence, decreasing the 
need to hate Jews and making it 
possible to “ love ” them and embrace 
them as a part of the “ cosmic con- 


sciousness.” In the other instance it 
brought a middle western businessman 
into prosperous Westchester circles 
where well-bred anti-Semitism was a 
prescribed pattern of behavior. 

Retirement is a pattern which might 
be studied in more detail. There was 
only one retired businessman in our 
sample. He became more religious and 
more friendly toward both Germans 
(his old business rivals) and Negroes. 
In addition to this case, however, there 
were several unsigned ballots returned 
from men who reported that after 
retirement they became more religious 
and more tolerant of minority group 
members. Further study of people who 
changed after retirement might bear 
out the following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 8 
Retirement from active participation 
in a competitive society predisposes 
one to greater tolerance of outgroup 
members, 


Changes in status seem to be highly 
effective as predispositions to change. 
Nine of the twelve people whose status 
changed reversed their attitudes; and 
two developed entirely new attitudes. 
(Table 8). Four of them went through 
a period of personal reorganization; 
this is half of those who reported such 
reorientation. (Table 6). Conversely, 
only three of the twenty-three people 
who reported an isolated change 
experienced any change in status. 
There may be some relationship 
between a change in status and the 
Necessity for extensive psychological 
teadjustment. 


Hypothesis 9 
A change in social or economic status 
often requires major psychological 
readjustment; this May include a 
change in out-group attitudes. 
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Several people oan that a decided 
ee or decrease in happiness had 


‘toward Negroes, Jews, or both; 
associated with either a general 


t resulted in an attitude which was ; both 
egrated and salient. 


oo and satisfaction may be 
followed by an actively favorable 
E -attitude toward minority groups. 


t: state of general unhappiness did 
not lead to such consistent results. 


negative change; resulting attitudes 
were both integrated and non-integ- 
; the change sometimes occurred 
isolation, and sometimes it was part 
à nly reorganized personal adjust- 


_ Prestige It may be assumed that 
; Prestige was operating in most of the 
iam change situations previously discussed. 
i ge person moves into a new sub- 
it is to be expected that the 
‘ions and attitudes of that new 
group will have prestige for him. In 
nen situations, however, prestige is 
actually only one of several inter- 
= ae it elements. Others include 
= necessity for coping with situations 
Or which old behavioral patferns are 
-inadequate and the removal from 
- ‘Situations in which old behavioral 
‘Patterns would be expected. Prestige 
cannot be isolated. 
Nine people, however, referred to 
cific individuals who had high 
tige and who were influential in the 
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change. In these cases, the opinions of 
the prestige individual seemed to be 
important only after the change had 
already started. They served to direct 
a change once begun, but not to initiate 
it. The fact that a person of prestige 
had influenced the change was not 
related to the direction of the change, 
to the nature of the change pattern, to 
the depth of the change, nor to the 
integration or saliency of the attitude 
which eventually developed. 


Hypothesis 11 
When habitual attitudinal patterns 
have proved to be inadequate and 
new attitudes are being developed, 
the new attitudes will tend to conform 
to the opinions of people who have ` 
prestige for the individual. 


Rebellion. Five people specifically 
indicated rebellion from family attitudes 
to be important. All of these people 
were among the group discussed first, 
who left home to go to college, join the 
armed forces, or who began their first 
job. Since parental attitudes are usually 
identified with the status quo, we might 
expect that changes associated with 
rebellion would be in a favorable 
direction; and indeed this was true. 

Rebellion also seems to imply a 
whole-hearted identification with the 
new attitudes. Change associated with 
rebellion was in no case isolated; and 
the resulting attitude was always both 
integrated and salient. The following 
hypothesis is supported by our data, 


Hypothesis 12 
Social attitudes acquired during a 
period of rebellion against parental 
or other control will have high signi- 
ficance for the individual, and will be 
actively maintained by him. 


Religious change. No conclusions 
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can be drawn from the four people in 
whom religious change preceded the 
change in attitude. Like prestige, 
religious change is an intermediate step 
in the process, and has no direct 
connection with either the initiation of 


THE PATTERN OF CHANGE 


The four observed patterns of change 
have already been described: isolated 
change, increased liberalism, religious 
change, and personal reorganization. 
It appears that change in attitude 
toward Jews and Negroes may come as 
a part of any one of these patterns of 
change. The particular attitude, then, 
` must have different significance for 
different individuals, depending on the 
context in which it is perceived. For 
one person it is a necessary corollary 
of his socio-economic-political opinions; 
for another it is a necessary corollary 
of his religious views; for someone else 
it is a necessary outgrowth of his 
personal approach to people in general; 
and for a fourth, it is quite unrelated 
to all other attitudes. We cannot 
assume, as has sometimes been done, 
that an attitude sometimes associated 
with the general factor of liberalism- 
conservatism can always be explained 
by reference to this factor, Sometimes 
it will mean something quite different. 


Hypothesis 13 
Structural change in a given social 
attitude may occur as an integral 
part of any one of several different 
patterns of change, 


€ the change was 
This group is half the 


change nor with the kind of attitude 
that results. In every case, the religious 
change was precipitated by some other 
occurrence: death of a parent, rebellion 
from maternal dominance, college or 
retirement. f 


sample. It is important to decide 
whether to accept these reports at face 
value, and admit that isolated change is 
possible, or whether there are grounds 
for disregarding the reports. 

One hypothesis is suggested by the 4 
fact that these twenty-three people 
include all but one of those who ~ 
reported a non-integrated attitude, 
(Table 9). Similarly, they include all 
but one of the people who failed to” 
indicate any structural change, and 
eight of the nine people whose attitudes ~ 
were modified but not re-structured, 
(Table 10). In short, isolated changt 
seems to be associated with change 
which is superficial or ineffective. It 
includes most of the change in which 
a cognitive characteristic is added of 
subtracted, but in which behavior is 
unaffected. And it includes most of the 
change consisting of the introductiom 
of new beliefs or behavior pattern! 
which contradict the old ones, but fal! 
short of replacing them. In such a casí 
the resulting attitude is non-integrated 
with the old and new existing side bj 
side, constituting a contradiction whicl 
the individual cannot reconcile to hil 
own satisfaction. 


Hypothesis 14 i 
Non-structural change in an attitud 
such as the slight modification of it 
cognitive aspects or failure to integ 
Tate old and new structural elements 
tends to be limited to changes whicli 
occur in isolation. 
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' Some additional support for this formity to the mores of a new com- 
hypothesis may be inferred from the munity. To the extent that this is true, 
fact that all but one of the people who the change need not involve discarding 
changed in a negative direction reported the old attitude, but may only mean 
an isolated change. (Table 11). It was that the old attitude is restricted to the 
Suggested earlier that many negative old situation. This is not a true 
changes represented uncritical con- structural change in the attitude, 


TABLE 9 
Relation Between Pattern of Change and Resulting Attitude 


Present Attitude 


Integrated P 
Salini a naa Non-integrated TOTAL. 


Isolated 9 4 10 23 
_ Religious Change 2 1 — 3 
Increased Liberalism 7 2 1 10 
Personal Reorganization 8 1 — 9 
26 SEB 11 45 
TABLE 10 
Relation Between Pattern of Change and Kind of Change 
e ~ Kind of Change 5 
Creation No 
Pattern of Change Reversal Modifi- of new structural TOTAL 
cation attitude change 
Isolated A 9 8 — 6 23 
Religious Change 2 >, = 1 3 
Increased Liberalism ee Suk! 1 6 — 10 
Personal Reorganization ... 6 = 3 — 9 
20 9 9 7 45 


The high concentration of unfavor- unfavorable attitudes, although it will 
able attitudes in the isolated-change also appear for some of those with 
group also suggests the alternative favorable attitudes. Related to such 

is that reports of isolated resistance is the commonly accepted 
change are to be considered as resistance assertion that the attitude toward a 
to the interview situation.” If resistance minority group depends entirely on the 
to granting an interview is higheramong group's objective characteristics, and 
those with unfavorable than with that other possible changes and 
favorable attitudes, we may expect that pressures in the life of the respondent 
Conscious and unconscious resistance are irrelevant. Among those holding 
in the actual interview situation will such an attitude, resistance jo being 
likewise be higher among those with pushed beyond these comfortable 
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defenses to a realization that the attitude not be an accurate report of what 
may be reflecting the needs, frustrations, occurred. 

and personality of the respondent, 

would presumably be greatest for those Hypothesis 15 

with inadmissable frustrations and A short survey-type interview’ is 
hostilities, and so with antagonistic subject to bias in reports of the 
attitudes. Hence, the reported associa- extent of socio-psychological change 
tion between negative attitudes and which occurred at a given time in the 
isolated change would reflect the res- past. This is particularly true for 
pondent’s. inability to perceive other people whose attitude have changed 
related changes in himself, and would in a negative direction. 


j TABLE 11 
Relation Between Pattern of Change and Direction of Change 


Direction of Change 


Unfavorable TOTAL 
Pattern of Change Favorable Change Reinforcement 
Isolated... ee ah ee 10 6 7 23 
Religious Change... a E — os 3 
- Increased Liberalism .. .. = 10 i = 10 
Personal Reorganization Nes 8 1 : ei 9 
31 7 7 45 


TABLE 12 
Relation Between Pattern of Change and Object of Change 


Pattern of Change Negroes fet ochan TOTAL 
Isolated) e es 10 12 1 -23 Ẹ 
Religious Change... n. ue 2 1 SE 3 
Increased Liberalism ... .., T 2 1 10 
Personal Reorganization is 4 4 1 9 

j 23 E 45 


e a 


Hypothesis 14 and 15 give us the five of the twent i 
y-three isolated-change 
Lad whereby we may attempt to people who reversed their attitudes, and 
expl in ney the Possibility that who now have integrated, favorable 
i ou a oon occur in aapon attitudes. We are therefore forced to 
do ; ever, Wo! mean recognize the followi i 
explaining away quite a bit of our data, a owe 
pa s we eliminate all rs where the Hypothesis 16 
attitude is non-integra' the change It is possible for structural ch: i 
atti non-integr ange in 
f m amea e direction, or the change one’s attitude toward other Aoun 
structural one, there still remain to. occur as an isolated phenomenon. 
= ip 34 he 


i d Liberalism. The ten people 
De ‘whos Se attitudes changed as a part of a 
crease in liberalism all report 


‘reported any predisposing ex- 
nee at all stated that the change had 


he army. (Table 6). Nine of the ten 
gained their insight as a result of 
. (Table 13). It 


favorable toward Negroes, one 
ged toward both Negroes and Jews, 
two became more favorable toward 


ger question of why i in the study as a 
hele the change toward Negroes was 
minantly positive, while most 
f the negative change was directed 
toward Jews. Of the twenty-three 
people whose change was directed 
foward Negroes alone, four changed in 
Negative direction; whereas ten of 
he remaining twenty-two people 
changed negatively, toward Jews or 
oth Jews and Negroes. (Table 3). 
One ‘possible explanation appears in 
the e content of the interviews. A number 
pee "people who had moved into New York 
from s some Other place and were now 
ippy and anxious to leave used 
Jews as a scapegoat. Jews were 
these persons to be responsible 
rything that was wrong with 
New York and with their own personal 
lives in New York. This form of scape- 
ating was applied once to both Jews 
and Negroes, but never to Negroes 
alone, If this finding may be generalized. 


ly minority group as uniquely 


. 
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typical of a particular place singles that 
group out for negative but not for 
positive attention. The group becomes 
defined as a permissible scapegoat. 

Another factor which may be 
operating in the New York situation is 
suggested by the tendency of liberal 
converts to become more favorable 
towards Negroes. The “ Negro prob- 
lem” has long been an issue for 
American liberals, so that a change in 
attitude toward Negroes is easily 
associated with a change in liberal- 
conservative ideas. Anti-semitism, on 
the other hand, has probably not been 
so well recognized as an issue for which 
Americans should assume moral respon- 
sibility. 


Personal reorganisation. It might be 
expected that people who develop new 
attitudes as a means of resolving a 
crisis situation would feel actively 
committed to them. All the people for 
whom change occurred as part of a 
personal reorganization indicated an 
integrated attitude; and for all but one 
of them, this attitude was classified as 
salient. That is, they were anxious to ' 
talk about it and to take action in 
conformity with it. Most of these 
people had changed in a favorable 
direction. (Tables 9 and 11). 


Hypothesis 17 | 
Attitudes which develop as part of a 
general reorganization of one’s 
personal-social adjustment tend to 
be expressed in overt behavior as well 
as in verbal statements of opinion. 


Religious change. There were only 
three people for whom the change 
occurred as an integral part of a change 
in religious belief. (These people are 
to be distinguished from those for whom 
religion was a predisposing experience, 
i.e., religious change came first and was 
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not directly related to the situation in number is too small to permit generali- 


which the attitude changed). This 


zation. 


y THE PRECIPITATING EXPERIENCE 


Change occurs only when existing 
attitudes are perceived to be inadequate. 
When an individual is going through a 
process of restructuring a number of 
social and interpersonal attitudes, he is 
psychologically ready to change any 
attitude which he perceives to be 
mistaken. However, there must be a 
specific stimulus before a specific 
attitude will be altered. This is what 
we have called the precipitating ex- 
perience, 


Hypothesis 18 | 
Change in a given attitude always 
involves some personal experience 
which specifically directs attention to 
the inadequacy of the Present attitude, 


Direct contact with minority groups, 
Allport and Kramer (3) Have empha- 
sized the relationship between the 
relative status of the minority group 
members whom one meets, and the 
attitudes which are formed about the 
group. In coding the interview material, 
therefore, we considered personal con- 
tact as the most important kind of 
precipitating experience. When some 

- Personal contact occurred, it was con- 
sidered as sufficient to precipitate the 
seat nothing else was coded as a 
precipitating experience. People who 
had had contact with poids group 
members were classified in three cate- 
gories; those who had met people of 
equal or higher status, those who had 
met people of lower status, and those 
who had had only impersonal contact 
with members of the minority group. 
In cases where there had been contact 
with people of both equal and lower 
‘Status, that’ relationship was selected 
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which had most impressed the res- 
pondent at the time of the change. 
There is a clear relationship between 
the kind of contact and the direction 
of the change. (Table 13). Of the 
twenty-three people who met minority 
group members of equal or higher 
status, twenty-one changed in a favor- 
able direction. This is in line with the 
findings of Allport and Kramer. 


Hypothesis 19 
Contact with minority group mem- 
bers having status equal to or higher 
than oneself usually leads to favorable 
attitudes toward that minority group. 


Fourteen people reported contact 
with people of lower socio-economic 
status than themselves. The relation- 
ship is not quite so clear here, although 
the general trend is unmistakable. Ten 
of these people changed in a negative 
direction. The other four changed 
favorably. These four were all social 
workers who had been assigned to work 
with members of the particular minority 
group and who had been favorably 
impressed by them. It may be that 
social workers are trained to discount 
the effects of difference in status, or else 
that their favorable attitudes include a 
certain amount of “patronizing 
Superiority, At any rate, the evidence 
Permits us to set forth the following 
hypothesis, 


Hypothesis’ 20 


` Contact with minority group mem- , 


bers of lower socio-economic status 
than oneself is conducive to the 

_ formation of negative attitudes 
toward that minority group. 


No particular insights can be gained 


. 


| 
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oa ‘the three people reporting only knew of good work done by Negro 
impersonal contact with minority group troops was impressed favorably. The 

members. Two had met them on sub- only thing common to all of them was 

ways, in hotels, etc., and acquired more that the change occurred in isolation. 
_ unfavorable attitudes; one man who (Table 13), 


as TABLE 13 
Relation Between Nature of Precipitating Experience and Direction and Object 
of the Change 
Favorable Change Unfavorable Change 

Precipitating Experience Negroes Jews Both Negroes Jews Both TOTAL 
Contact with person(s) of 

at least equal status- ... 11 9 1 — 2 — 23 
Contact with pron) o of 

lower status... 3 1 — 4 6 14 
Impersonal contact 1 — — — 1 1 3 
Nothing but discrimination 1 — =— — — — 1 
Nothing but intellectual 

persuasion one 3 — 1 — = 4 


N 
A 
ol | 
= 
> 
wn 


19 10 


Equal-status contact seems to be with members of the minority group; 
“related not only to the direction of the other consists of the ideals, judg- 
change, but also to the integration of ments, and stereotypes which he learns 
the resulting attitude. (Table 14). Very from his culture. An ambivalent 
few of the people who changed in attitude may derive from conflicting 

fesponse to equal-status contacts experiences with minority group mem- 
expressed non-integrated attitudes. Such bers, or from the acceptance of 
attitudes were expressed mostly by conflicting ideologies, i.e., from the 

" Persons who had had only lower status simultaneous belief in a democratic, 
Or impersonal contacts. In order to Christian ideology, in the derogatory 
Understand why equal-status contacts cultural stereotypes about Jews and 
Should be particularly effective in Negroes. 
Tesolving the conflict and ambivalence Perhaps the most frequent source of 
which lead to non-integrated attitudes, conflict, however, is a combination of 
let us consider what the nature of this these two. On the one hand, there is a 
Conflict may be. strong ideological training in Christian 

Attitudes toward the members of a democracy and a sense of moral 
minority group seem. to depend obligation to treat all people well. On 

_ Primarily on two sources. One is the the other hand, there are the stereotyped 
Personal experience of the individual prejudices of our society, reinforced by 
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experience with Negro servants and 
Jewish shop-keepers who live up to 
stereotyped expectations. It is not 
possible to deny either the moral 
obligation to be democratic, nor the 
testimony of personal experience that 
minority group members are ‘different.’ 
Contact with minority group members 
who are much like oneself, and who do 
not live up to the stereotypes, will be 
particularly effective in resolving this 
kind of conflict in favor of an integ- 
rated, positive attitude. 


- Change without contact. There were 
, five people in the sample whose change 
of attitude had not involved any contact 
with minority group members. One of 
these was a Jewish boy who felt dis- 
crimination for the first time while at 


college; three were college students . 


‘who acquired a general liberal orienta- 
tion in college and extended it to 
minority groups; and the fifth was a 


girl in the Waves who argued with her 

unprejudiced and greatly admired | 
liberal friend for six months, then 

convinced herself when she switched 

sides and argued with a conservative 

southerner. The last four are con- 

sidered as examples of “intellectual 

persuasion.” 

These five cases showed considerable 
similarity. The pre-disposing experience 
for four included being at college. . 
Among all the change was favorable. 
Each person accepted what was to him 
a new viewpoint—that all people are 
to be treated as human beings of equal 
merit. This is a form of abstract 
liberalism; hence we find it applied to 
Negroes more readily than to Jews. 
(Table 13), As an intellectual principle, 
it permits the rationalization of any 
specific contradictory experiences; 
hence we find that when it is fully 
accepted the resulting attitudes are well 
integrated. (Table 14). 


TABLE 14 
Relation Between Nature of Precipitating Experience and Resulting Attitude 


Se 


Present Attitude 
ted 


A Int 
Precipitating Experience Salient. Sstre AA integrated TOTAL 

Contact with person(s) of at least 
equal status tes me aie 15 4 4 23 

Contact with person(s) of lower 
status aie iy ay vee 8 1 5 14 
Impersonal contact ... w = 1 2 3 
a Nothing but discrimination aie 1 = s 1 
Nothing but intellectual persuasion ae 2 — 4 
26 8 ll 45 


a RS ee A 


We may now ask how it is possible attitudes 


to establish this thoroughly liberal 
attitude without any personal contact, 
and where it means reversing old 


5S 


or creating entirely new ones. 
(Table 15). Is it purely an intellectual 
matter, and if so, what is the effective 
intellectual approach? 
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TABLE 15 
Relation Between Nature of Precipitating Experience and Kind of Change 


Kind of Change 
Creation lo 
structural 


_ Nothing but intellectual = 


Bec, 7 three people, the change 
= Originated entirely in intellectual 

Questioning, It was not, however, the 
t of a single book, lecture, movie, 
college course. Rather, it sprang 
om a whole series of experiences 
challenging all aspects of the indi- 
idual’s previous adjustment; it 
p Tequired a critical re-evaluation of his 
whole way of life and way of thinking. 
‘This form of personal reorganization 
Was in itself an emotional experience. 
or the other two people, change 
_ began with some emotional impetus to 
_ question their outgroup attitudes. For 


_ The last stage in the change process 
! - is probably the least essential of the 
four. Nine of the people in the sample 
‘Teported nothing that couki be inter- 
Preted as reinforcement, and they did 

‘Not differ very much from the rest of 
3 2 the sample, The greatest difference is 
inthe: nature of the attitude at present. 
Table 17). Five people are classified 
i as having received no reinforce- 
t and as having an inactive attitude. 
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H 
4 a Derecipitating Experience Reversal Modifi- of new TOTAL. 
a cation - attitude ci 
ae 
3 x ntact with person(s) of at 
ig least equal status . ERR LU 3 7 3 23 
Contact with person(s) « of 
i ~ lower status PA 7 4 Ee 14 
ees 2 — is eal 3 
Nothing but discrimination — — 1 — 1 


one, this was the experience of being 
discriminated against; for the other, 
the constant argument with a close 
and highly admired colleague. The 
following seems to be a plausible 
hypothesis, 


Hypothesis 21 

If intellectual pressures are to bring 
about structural change in social 
attitudes, they must either challenge 
a broad range of habits of social 
thought and personal adjustment, or _ 
they must be associated with some 
emotional incentive to change. 


REINFORCEMENT 


This is slightly over half of the people 
in each category. This association ~ 
between lack of reinforcement and an 
inactive attitude suggests that the 
degree of conviction with which an 
attitude is maintained depends a good 
deal on the events which follow the 
change experience. If these events 
direct favorable attention to the attitude, 
it may come to be actively maintained; 
if they have nothing to do with the new y 
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attitude, it may fade into obscurity. 


Hypothesis 22 

A new attitude can be successfully 
established as the result of the single 
change experience; however, if the 
initial change is reinforced by sub- 
sequent experiences, information, or 
approval, the attitude is more likely 
to be actively maintained, 


It is probable that in many cases the 
reinforcement, or lack of it, will 
determine whether the new attitude is 
maintained at all. This is particularly 
true of the individual who marries a~ 
person with strong feelings about the 
attitude, or who moves into a social 
group where some particular version 
of the attitude is clearly the acceptable 
one, There would be strong pressures 


TABLE 16 


Kinds of Reinforcement Reported 
Se 


Contact with minority group members ... 


Equal status 
Lower status 
Impersonal 

Prestige A 
Husband or wife .. 
Others 


Husband or wife, and others 


General social pressure ... 
Information and oe eis 

Reading 

Other information 


Both Teading and other information 3 
Acting in accordance with new attitude ...- 
Social action groups; protest ... 


Argument with friends ... 


Discrimination against others .... 


Miscellaneous 


Reaction against Nazi anti-Semitism 4 3 


Psychotherapy 


Discriminated against by others” 


Move to New York 
Religious change ... 


Number of People 


Reported some reinforcement ... 


Reported no reinforcement 


20 
16 
3 
1 


NUUN 


16 


NNO _WUo 


m m ee 


TOTAL 
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TABLE 17 
Relation Between Reinforcement Experience and Nature of Attitude 


Present Attitude 


Reinforcement Integrated Non- TOTAL 
Salient Inactive Integrated 
Ys Personal Contact 
"Equal status ... 12 2 2 ‘16 
Lower status A 3 — — 3 
Impersonal contact ... — — 1 1 
a o- 9 2 6 17 
Reading and information 12 2 2 16- 
Taking action 
Positive action; protest; argument 8 — — 8 
Discriminating against other: 1 —- 1 2 
Miscellaneous ... Pas) Sire 4 1 2 7 
49 7 14 70 
Number of People ° 
Reported some reinforcement 24 3 9 36 
Reported no reinforcement 2 5 2 9 
26 8 11 45 


m 


on such a person to change in the 
direction of conformity, or, if he 
already held the appropriate attitude, 
to be outspoken about it. In this case 
it is the general situation, with the 


"constant pressure for agreement and 


Tepeated approval for the “ right ” 
attitude (reinforcement) which may be 


_ held responsible for the change to the 


acceptable attitude, or for its main- 
tenance if it already exists. The par- 
ticular change situation is relatively 
unimportant. Evidence relating to this 
general point, however, could not 
be obtained from intérviews which 
were focussed on the specific change 
Situation, 

Let us now turn to an appraisal of 
the different kinds of reinforcement 
Teported in this study. In doing so we 
shall assume that the reinforcement as 
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reported in the interview was objectively 
real, and was not just a function of 
changed perception. This assumption 
is justified by the fact that there is no 
appreciable relation between reinforce- 
ment and the experiences which might 
be most directly related to perception, 
namely, personal reorganization and 
other patterns of change, and direction 
of change. 


Personal contact. - Sixteen people 
reported meeting minority group mem- 
bers on a basis of equality after the 
change had occurred. Twelve of these 
people had‘had such contacts before; 
four had not, Three people reported 
meeting minority group members of 
lower status than themselves after the 
change as well as before it. The person 
who reported impersonal contacts after 


N 
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the change had previously met minority 
group members of equal status. Thus 
there were fifteen people who met the 
same kind of people after the change 
as at the time of the precipitating 
experience, and whose attitudes were 
presumably reinforced in the process. 
Five people met minority group mem- 
bers in a new relationship, four of them 
in equal-status contacts. The different 


status relationship, however, did not 
affect the attitude; it remained as it 
was, favorable or unfavorable. (Table 
18). It appears that there is a tendency 
for repeated equal status contact to be 
associated with a favorable attitude, 
and for repeated lower status contact 
to be associated with an unfavorable 
attitude, but neither association is 
completely consistent. 


Paul TABLE 18 
Relation Between Personal Contacts Before and After the Change, and Direction 


of the 


Change - 


Status of minority — 


Status of minority group members in reinforcement contacts 
EQUAL LOWER 


group members in IMPERSONAL 
contacts which pre- Favor- Unfavor- Favor- Unfavor- Favor- Unfavor- TOTAL 
cipitated change able able able able able able 
- Equal ll 1 -= — 1 13 
*Lower ... 2 1 1 2 — — 6 
Impersonal... — — = n peasy ae = 
No personal contact 1 — — Ies A ay. 1 
e 14 2 1 2 — 1 20 


Prestige. Next to personal contacts 
with minority group members, contact 
with members of one’s own group who 
had high prestige was the most 
frequently reported type of reinforce- 

“ment. Seventeen people, or about one 
third of the group, reported that the 
person to whom they were married, or 
someone else whom they respected and 
had come to know after the change in 
attitude, strongly supported the new 
attitude, Five of these people had also 
been influenced by people of prestige 
before the change—although it will be 
recalled that even there prestige became 
effective only after something else had 
happened to raise some questions for 
the individual, There were thus four 
people influenced by prestige only 
before the change, five influenced both 
before and after, and twelve people 


influenced by prestige only after the 
change. This makes a total of twenty- 
one people who specifically mentioned 
that people of prestige had been 
important in the process of change. 
Most of them indicated that such 
individuals had given them support 
after the change. 

Prestige support was relatively less 
important to the people who felt 
strongly about their new convictions 
than to those for whom the new 
attitude was either inactive or non- 
integrated. (Table 17). This may indi- 
cate that for the latter groups the new 
attitude is primarily a means of con- 
forming to the social environment, 
whereas for the people who reported 
an active, aggressive attitude, the 
attitude was more likely to have 
acquired some additional personal sig- 
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e. Another way of stating the 
relationship is to say that attitudes 
may be acquired from contact with the 
“attitude of others, but they do not 
acquire high significance for the indi- 
vidual until he has found independent 
support for them in his own experience. 
hen the attitudes do acquire personal 
ificance for him, prestige reinforce- 
t becomes unimportant enough so 


Lypothesis 23 

eople whose attitudes are integrated 
and actively maintained are less de- 
_ pendent upon support from particular 
" individuals with prestige than are 


a 
Prestige reinforcement was reported 
eleven of the nineteen people who 
rae changed their opinions about Jews, but 
by only six of the twenty-three who 
aged about Negroes. This import- 
f prestige in changes about Jews 
is in line with our earlier suggestion that 
New York a changed attitude toward 
s may represent conformity to local 
n, x 


g or otherwise had acquired 
dditio. al pertinent information after 
their attitudes had changed. The 
information was sometimes acquired 
classes and sometimes from other 
» One woman, for instance, 
ported that until the Red Cross 


ad never known that white and 
blood were biologically the same. 
interesting that every one of the 
ple who reported that he had done 
y teading or had benefitted from other 
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information had done so after the a 


change. This suggests the following 
hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 24 


Deliberate teaching and propaganda E 


in the limited area of intergroup 
relations will seldom initiate change, 
although it may reinforce and help 
to organize change already begun. 


All but two of the people who had ; 


exposed themselves to reading or other — 
information expressed integrated atti- 
tudes. (Table 17). We may infer that, 
when an individual is sufficiently sensi- 
tized to perceive this material, or — 
sufficiently interested to look for it, he 
finds it of use to him in clarifying his- 
ideas and eliminating inconsistencies. 
Or to put it another way, it helps him to ` 
rationalize his new attitude successfully. 
Twelve of the sixteen people who 
reported additional reading and acquisi- 
tion of information had changed their 
attitudes about Negroes while only 
three had changed about Jews and one 
had changed about both. This fact 
can be related to our assumption that 
Americans generally are more self- 
conscious about the “ Negro problem ” 
than about anti-Semitism. There is, | 
therefore, less tolerance for one’s own 
experience as a final criterion of judg- 
ment and more interest in reading what 
the expert has to say in the area of 
Negro-white relations than in that of 
Jewish-Christian relations. 


Taking action. A third kind of 
reinforcement comes from acting upon 
one’s ideas. Ten people reported such 
action. Eight of them were active 
liberals, and reported such things as 
working with the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
walking out of a restricted summer 
resort, and frequent arguments with 
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friends. Two people reported having 
discriminated against the particular 
minority group. Such actions were 
associated with a salient and integrated 
attitude in all but one case. (Table 17). 
The relationship between saliency of 
attitude and manifestation of the atti- 
tude in non-verbal behavior is probably 
a circular one. On the one hand, 
people with strongly emotional attitudes 
are more likely to act upon them; and 
on the other hand, people are forced 
- to identify with and maintain those 
attitudes which they have once expressed 
publicly, Insofar as it is the latter half 
of the relationship which is operating, 
social action can act as important 
reinforcement for social attitudes. 


Hypothesis 25 
Action or argument based on one’s 
social attitudes serves to reinforce 
and strengthen these attitudes, 


Other reinforcement. Other kinds of 


reinforcement which were mentioned :- 


are listed in Table 16. Three people 
said that during the war they had seen 
the relationship between discrimination 
and Naziism, and so had rejected 
discrimination. All of these people 
expressed integrated attitudes. One 
person reported that she had first 
changed “ superficially ” but that it was 
only after psychoanalysis that she had 
made the emotional readjustments 
necessary for a “real” change. 


_THE PUBLIC OPINION BALLOT 


Several studies have been made 
which use questionnaires to relate 
prejudice or the lack of it to other 
socio-political attitudes and to psycho- 
logical beliefs. Frenkel-Brunswik and 
Sanford (27) have reported finding anti- 
Semitism associated with an over-rigid 
adherence to middle-class morality, 
with uncritical devotion to authority in 
general, with automatic support for the 

_ status quo, and with a rigid ethno- 
centrism and rejection of out-groups. A 
number of their findings were supported 

by projective test results and by results 
from the Rorschach tests. 

Allport and Kramer (3) report finding 
similar relationships in their study of 
437 college students. They concluded 
that “those who have a jungle philo- 
sophy of life are generally more 
prejudiced; those who have an authori- 
tarian or disciplinarian outlook on life 
tend to be more prejudiced,’ and that 
people who are suspicious of being 
tricked in ordinary dealings with people 
are more prejudiced both against Jews 
and against out-groups in general. 


We were interested in finding out 
whether the same relationships would 
hold for people whose attitudes had 


changed. The expectation was that the | 


same relationships would be found in 


the sample of people who had changed » 


as had previously been found in a 
general sample of students. Such a 


finding would give strong support to ' 


the hypothesis that attitudes cannot be 
considered as isolated parts of an 
individual’s social adjustment. ` 
We were somewhat dubious about 
the reception of a questionnaire 
including the kind of projective items 
which had been used in the earlier 
studies. Such items are not widely 
understood by the general public, and 
they certainly have not won the type 
of cooperative acceptance that charac- 
terizes public opinion polls. We felt 
that the ballot had to be short, and 
that it had to have enough questions 
about current social and political events 
to justify calling it a public opinion 
ballot. We also felt that it should come 
after the interview, when the interviewer 
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had presumably won the confidence of 
the respondent, and when any sus- 
picions it might arouse would not affect 
the progress of the interview. The 
ballot was therefore sometimes left with 
_ the respondent by the interviewer, and 
_ sometimes sent to him by mail after the 
= interview. People who did not mail in 
~ the ballot received'a second letter and a 
_ new ballot a month or so later. Alto- 
gether 31 people returned ballots, one 
third of them only after the second 
request. 

The ballot contained fourteen 
questions. (Appendix III). Each was 
worded in the form of a statement with 
which the respondent was to express 
agreement or disagreement. Thrce of 
the statements concerned attitudes 
toward labor unions, war with Russia, 

_ and Communism. These were chosen 
as perhaps the most controversial topics 
on the current political scene, and so 

“the most sensitive indicators of 
liberalism. (Questions 2, 5, and 12). 

¿A second set of five questions dealt with 

~ | the general area of force and discipline in 

S American life. This scale included the 

question used by Allport and Kramer 
to indicate “an authoritarian or dis- 

Ciplinarian outlook on life” (Q. 8), 

two of the questions used by Frenkel- 

i Brunswik and Sanford (Questions 4 

. and 7), and two that we added. 
(Questions 1 and 14). The other six 

_ questions were designed to reach some- 
What deeper levels of the personality. 
Three of them were the ones used by 
Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford as indi- 

_ Cations of rigid conformance to’ middle 
class morality. (Questions 6, 9, and 10). 

ey were concerned with attitude 
toward parents, toward sex crimes, and 

» toward hurting a close friend or relative. 

Finally there were three questions 
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previous investigators had used as 
projective questions. (Questions 3, 11, 
and 13). 

There were four possible answers to 
each question, ranging from agreement, 
through slight agreement and slight 
disagreement, to disagreement, These 
were given scores of 1 through 4, with 
the lowest score assigned to the answer 
indicating most conservatism or repres- 
sion. The scores were then summed 
for each individual, and the respondents 
were ranked, Results are presented in | 
terms of the four quartiles. 

Combined measurements were used 
to scale the kind of change which 
occurred, and the nature of the present 
attitude. The change was described as 
structural or non-structural, and as 
favorable or unfavorable. This pro- 
vided a four point scale, ranging from 
major positive change to major negative 
change. Similarly, combining the direc- 
tion of the change (and so the inclina- 
tion of the present attitude) with the 
integration and salience of the present 
attitude permits us to distribute present 
attitudes on a five point scale ranging 
from active support through ambi- 
valence to active hostility. 

In the total questionnaire, as in each 
of the sub-scales, persons reporting 
favorable structural change and strong 
lack of prejudice took a liberal position. 
They were favorable toward labor 
unions and not antagonistic toward 
Russia and Communism; they rejected 
authoritarian statements; they were 
sceptical of rigid adherence to middle 
class mores; and they rejected the 
suggestions that the world is a jungle, 
that being cheated is more to be feared 
than being attacked, and that one 
should not worry about his problems. ° 
People reporting negative structural 


5 Abswers previously classified as “ reversal” or 


to indicate structural change; answers classified as “ modification” or 


Were combined as non-structural change. 


“ creation of a new attitude ” were considered 
* no structural change ’” 
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change and strong prejudice, on the 
other hand, took the opposite positions. 
(Tables 19 and 20). These findings are 
all in agreement with those of previous 
investigators. 

Many individuals responded differen- 
tially to the separate sub-scales. How- 
ever, because the sample was small and 
non-representative, and because overall 
group scores did not differ very much 
from one sub-scale to another, only the 
results for the questionnaire as a whole 
have been presented. In general, the 
liberalism sub-scale appeared to be the 
most selective, while the projective 
items were the least discriminating. 
That is, there is a slight tendency for 
the intergroup attitudes of the thirty- 
one people who returned ballots to be 
embedded in the context of liberalism- 
conservatism, rather than for them to 
be associated with compelling psycho- 
logical needs. The self-selection pro- 
cesses involved first in agreeing to an 
interview and second in returning the 
ballots by mail are more than enough 


that liberal-conservative patterns are 
more readily accessible than psycho- 
logical ones,” 

From these findings we may conclude 
then, that the socio-psychological corre- 
lates of out-group attitudes which have 
undergone some marked change are 


not noticeably different from those of « 


attitudes shown by people in general. 
To the extent that attitudes are demon- 
strated to be associated with broader 
personality patterns, we must either 
assume that changes of attitude reflect 
broader changes in personality, or else 
that a change in attitude can occur only 
when there is originally some incon- 
sistency between the attitude and the 
other aspects of the personality. 
Further research is needed to throw 
more light on this problem. Meantime, 
the evidence here supports the following 
hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 26 
Attitudes toward other groups exist 


and change only as integral parts of, 


to account for this difference, assuming a larger personality. 
TABLE 19 
Relation Between Scores on Public Opinion Ballot and Nature of Change 
Change 
Favorable, Unfavorable, 
Test Scores Favorable, Noi Non- © l TAL 
Structural structural piae Heelan a 
Lowest quartile 1 — 4 3 8 
Second quartile 2 2 3 — 7 
Third quartile ... 5 1 1 1 8 
High quartile ... 8 a = oa 8 
SSNS 
“4 TABLE 20 
caton Between Scores on Public Opinion Ballot and Present Attitude 
Ro Present Attitude 

ft Sore Fee Hoe mia Meer Ag TOA" 
Low quartile n 1 z 
Second quartile 3 = 3 i 2 : 
Third quartile 4 1 2 Sik 7 8 
High quartile 7 1 = < EE 8 
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study was concerned with 
in attitude toward Jews or 
legroes as reported in open-end inter- 
by forty-five adult residents of 
York City. An attitude was 
sidered to have both a cognitive 
_ behavioral aspect; only those 

affecting the structuring of 
he’s relationships to minority groups 

sidered to be genuine change. 
lour-stage process of change was 
pothesized after careful study of the 
iterviews. This process includes (i) a 
position to change; (ii) a more 
; generalized change in which (iii) 
on is directed to the inadequacy 
particular attitude and it is 
d accordingly; (iv) reinforce- 
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SUMMARY 


ment of the new attitude. Each of these 
four stages was analyzed in terms of the 
interview material available, and hypo- 
theses were suggested for relating the 
kind of experience at each stage to the 
nature of the change and of the final 
attitude, n 

Written answers were received from 
two-thirds of the sample to questions 
which had been used by previous 
investigators to relate out-group atti- 
tudes to other social attitudes and to 
personality structure. Results in this 
study were in agreement with previous 
findings, and it was concluded that 
change in attitude must also mean 
change in related social attitudes and 
personality structure, 
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APPENDIX I 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
al questions and outline of points to be covered under each) 
can you tell me something about the change? y, 
1. Can you sum up how you used to feel? 


What comes to mind when you think of (Negr 9 
(Jew ) 


Negroes 


that stand out as 
Jews 


. Where there any particular experiences with 


_ important? 


ag 
(Determine whether these contacts were on a basis of equal or unequal 
social status. Note meaning of contacts for respondent. For instance:) 


Positive relationship with out-group member as equal or superior, 
Sympathy with out-group as people in distress. 
Rejection of out-group as somehow a threat. 
(1) Neighborhood “ invasion ” of lower class people. 
(2) Competition in job situation. 
(3) Competition for love or friendship. 
Rejection of out-group as “ not nice.” 


i 


parti icularly influenced you? 

” (Again, note relative status of two parties, and meaning of relationship 
r respondent. For instance:) 

Identification with person holding opposite views from oneself, 
Status? Roles? : 

Identification with person holding one’s own view, but more strongly. 
Status? Roles? ; 
C. Attempt to convert person holding opposite view. Status? Roles? 
D, Attempt to convert person holding extreme version of one’s own 
view. Status? Roles? 

ere there other changes of opinion that occurred about the same time? 
“Intellectual questioning—economic, political, social, religious, 
“ethical, moral (including sex)? i 

Challenge of authority—family, church, army, job? ; 
Emotional change—change in level of happiness or frustration? 
In family situation? Elsewhere? ! ; 

Period of economic difficulty? Occupational uncertainty? 
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Were there any people in your own group whose opinions or experiences 
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4. Was the change connected with moving from one place to another? 
A. Geographical move, as to New York City? 


B. Going to college? 
C. Change of employment? 
5, Do you remember any particular efforts to make you change your mind 
that influenced you? 
A. Reading of any sort? 
B. Speeches, radio programs and announcements, movies, posters, — 
Brotherhood Week, other propaganda? | 
C. Classes, courses, discussion groups? { 
D. Sustained informal discussion (friends, family)? f 
6. Do you know of any other people who had experienced a change some- 
thing like yours? 
Who were they? 
What had you thought of them? =! 
(Note relative status, relationship to respondent) { 


III, Now, can you tell me something about how you happened to think as you 
did before the change? 


1, What contacts had you had with 


S before the change? 


(Note relative status, nature of relationship and its emotional meaning 
for respondent). 


i 
2. In most communities there are some families that stand pretty high 
socially, and others that don’t rate so well. Was that true in the cont 
munity where you grew up? 
(Find out if there was any awareness of a stratified society. Find oul 
if there were any “ scapegoat ” groups in town—Jews, Negroes, natior 
ality groups—and if so, what respondent’s attitude toward them wasl 


3. How did your own family stand in the community? How was your hont 
different from others i in your town? 


4. Did you have any particular religious training? 

5. Were you brought up strictly? How did that affect you, do you think! 

6. Do you remember having many fears as a’child? What sort of fears di 
you remember? f 

7. Were there some people you hated? 

8. Did you get angry often? Did you get into many fights or quarrels‘ 


9, Would you say you were happier as a child or now? 
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á APPENDIX I (continued) 


10, Will you bring up your children in much the same way as you were 
Are you bringing f brought up? 


11. Have you ever lived anywhere but here? 
(Get history of residential mobility) 


a 12. Have there been any times in your life when things were particularly 


É. hard for you? (IF YES, get the story). 
ay (IF YES) Sometimes at times like that people get to feeling pretty bitter. 
: Did you find that true? 


¥ 13, Can you think of anything else that might have affected you? 


14. Did you ever go through another period something like the one we have 
been talking about? (when your attitudes changed?) 


IV. What do you think should be done now about this whole problem?—Or 
x is it a problem?—What would be the best solution? 
(Get unrealistic as well as realistic ideas about solutions) 


of m 
_ (EXPLAIN ABOUT QUESTIONNAIRE TO BE FILLED IN AND 
EE RETURNED BY MAIL) 2 


APPENDIX II 
THE ORIGINAL MAIL BALLOT 
1. Which of these statements tells best the way you feel about Jews? 
(Check the one that comes closest.) 


«Jews are fine people, generally better than non-Jews. 
«Jews are just like cther groups—some are good and some are bad. 
interier.: There are some exceptions, but Jews are generally hard to get along 


with. 

teresa Jews are naturally pushing and clannish; they will cheat you if they 
can. 

COMMER? secsescsacecssssessescsscecscscesesvonvavecseccsrsnraresuenssnussacnennnanrecutes n 


2. Which of these statements tells best the way you feel about Negroes? 
(Check one). . y 
T treener: Negroes are fine people, generally better than whites. 


“ -Negroes are just like other groups—some are bright and some are not. 
tsss... There are some outstanding individual Negroes, but the race as a + 


whole will never amount to very much. 
“tesse: Negroes are naturally lazy, irresponsible, and can’t be trusted unless 


> you watch them. 
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APPENDIX II (continued) 


3. Has your feeling about Jews changed at some time during your life? 

(Check one). 

Mbersteters) No change. 
. Little change. Aj 
....Much more favorable toward Jews than I used to be. 
Satis, Much more against Jews than I used to be. 


COO EASTA Area Loop sspeccupcactncavevsevesvscsovcncersoeees vescessoneet 
4. Has your feeling about Negroes changed at some time during your life? | 
(Check one). } 
l 
$ 
i 


ME OMUINCHE Dtasieeeh E a E nest? j 

y $ 

_5. Please fill in these facts whether you sign your name or not: , f 

Berr ease RONDON i ta TOA tos a OER oe Age. 
Occupation... AT AA 

How long hae you eee in or EA New York City?. E A an of ' | 


6. If your feelings about either Jews or Negroes have changed much, we would i; 
like to learn more about it. We are especially interested in any experiencis | 
that may have influenced you one way or another. Would you be willing W 
let someone come to talk with you? 


Check—.... -Yes 


Comment . 


f 1 
«No. 4 


Name (Needed if you are willing to 
give an interview) .... 


Address: 


` APPENDIX II ths? 
PUBLIC OPINION BALLOT . 


pr 

sisa udy of what people think and feel about a number of important social 
The best answer to each statement below is your personal opinion. 
ve | tied to cover many different points of view; you may find yourself 
ein g strongly with some of the statements, disagreeing just as strongly with 
Perhaps uncertain about others. Whether you agree or disagree with 
ent, you can be sure that many other people feel the same way you do, © 
answer every question. : 


- the word which shows whether you agree, slightly agree, slightly dis- 
agree, or disagree. Please answer every question by circling the word ; 
which comes closest to your personal opinion. 


merica should have a program of Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree — 
Ee pubory military training for all Agree Disagree 
yo 


~ 


ve more influence. Agree Disagree 

v hen a „person has a problem or Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 
Worry it is best for him not to think Agree Disagree H 
_ but to keep busy with more 

things. 


this country needs most, more Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 
ew laws or political changes, is a Agree Disagree 
geous and devoted leaders 


Ussians are so unco-operative Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 
re going to have to fight them ` Agree Disagree 


Te is hardly anything lower than a Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 
Person who does not feel a great love, Agree Disagree 
HER ide, and respect for his parents. 


true American way of life is disap- Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 
& so fast that force may be _ ` Agree Disagree 


, I believe we do not have Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree” 
ipline in our American Agree Disagree 
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There are four words to the right of each question. Put a circle around 


Li yor unions should become stronger Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree a fs 


Jeanne Watson 


9; 


M1. 


APPENDIX II (continued) 


Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks 
on children, deserve more than mere 
imprisonment; such criminals ought 
to be publicly whipped or worse. 


. The world is a hazardous place in 


which men are basically evil and 
dangerous, 


No sane, normal, decent person could 
ever think of hurting a close friend or 
relative. 


. No Communist should be allowed to 


remain a citizen of this country. 


. Lam more afraid of swindlers than of 


gangsters, 


. Young people today are much 


“ wilder ” than they used to be. 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Slightly 
Agree 


Slightly 
Agree 


Slightly 
Agree 


Slightly 
Agree 


Slightly 
Agree 


Slightly 
Agree 
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Slightly 
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Disagree 


Disagree 
Disagree © 
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Disagree . 


Disagree | 
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MOTIVATIONAL EFFECTS IN 
SOCIAL PERCEPTION 


ALBERT 


PEPITONE 


Social perception as an area for 
= focused experimental investigation has 
been recognized in recent years to be of 
_ first rank importance. How individuals 

perceive or interpret the actions and 
appearances of other people, groups, 
social classes, “ atmospheres,” valued 
Objects, and variously ordered social 
symbols suggests many significant prob- 
Tems to the social psychologist. Perhaps 
_ the primary significance of social per- 
ception lies in the fact that more overt 
forms of social behavior are thought 
to be “steered” by the perception of 
the social environment just as many 
actions toward physical objects are 
Tegulated by the perception of that 
object (4). If such a close relation exists 
between perception and action, it could 
be inferred that inappropriate or 
maladaptive social behavior may arise 
out of incorrect or distorted perceptions 
of the social situation. Thus, from this 
Point of view, many problems of inter- 
Personal relations and perhaps preju- 
diced attitudes and behavior would 
appear to be in somé measure the 
Consequence of social perceptual dis- 
tortions, It is, accordingly, of crucial 
importance to understand the deter- 
minants of distortion in the perceptual 
Process, e 

The problem of distortion with 
respect to real social stimulus conditions 
Has received relatively little attention 
in the literature. Most studies have’ 


2 


been concerned with the distorting 
effect of attitude on the perception or 
interpretation of picture stimuli (2, 7, 8), 
the biasing effect of “ needs”, values 
and emotions on the perception (esti- 
mation) of such characteristics as the 
size of physical objects (1, 5) or the 
maliciousness in photographs (6), as 
well as with what has been called 
“ projection.” 4 

The experiment to be reported in this 
paper grew out of an earlier exploratory 
investigation designed to determine the 
effects of induced motivation upon the 
perception of Power and Approval in 
other “ stimulus people.” An examina- 
tion of quantitative ratings of these ~ 
stimulus attributes given by experimen- 
tally created High and Low Motivation 
Groups demonstrated beyond statistical 
doubt that the perceptions of Power 
and Approval are influenced by the 
level of “ need tension” assumed to 
exist in the person at the time of 
perception. Specifically, it was found 
that perceived discrepancies of Power 
and Approval between two stimulus 
people were significantly magnified by 
the more highly motivated subjects, 
These and other results suggested to 
the writer that under certain stimulus 
conditions an increment of motivation - 
brings about a perceptual organization 
which is beneficial or “ facilitative ” 
with respect to the subject’s goal 
achievement. In other words, such 


1 This article is based on part of a Ph.D. disse 
Writer wishes to express gratitude to Dr. 
_ Overy stage of this investigation. 


tation submitted at the University of Michigan. 
Leon Festinger who contributed productively at 
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Perception represents a better state of 
affairs than actually exists. Because of 
certain methodological weaknesses, 
however, it was not possible to come up 
with definite hypotheses concerning the 
relations between motivation and the 


nature of the stimulus in producing 
distorted organizations of a facilitative 
variety. Consequently, the present 
experiment was designed to isolate 
crucial variables and to yield a more exact 
hypothesis of facilitative distortion. 


PROCEDURE 


The Selection of Subjects, Eighty- 
eight high school Sophomores were 
used as subjects. On the basis of their 
responses to a specially constructed 
“ Attitude toward Sports ” Question- 
naire, it was possible to classify all the 


boys to their interest in, and motivation - 


potential for basketball generally, and 
observing “championship basketball 
games in particular. It was thus easy 
to induce correspondingly different 
levels of motivation in the preclassified 
individuals. The goal toward which 
the induced motivation was directed 

"Was attendance at a Conference Basket- 
ball Game in which the University team 
was to participate, Generally speaking 
this was a highly desirable goal for 
these young people. 

Four days prior to the experiment a 
Standard announcement was made in 
all Sophomore Gym periods by the 
Physical Training Instructors to the 
effect that three coaches from the 
University, making a statewide survey 
on student opinions in sports, were 
coming to this High School the follow- 
ing week to interview some of the boys 
individually. . The students to be inter- 
viewed were to be selected at random 
and would be “ picked up” during 
their study periods. Finally it was said 
that, if the Coaches found the boys’ 
ideas and opinions worthwhile, they 
would award them a free ticket to 
“some basketball game,” This pro- 
cedure was carried out in order to 
create standardized expectancies about 
the nature of the goal and the “means” 


a’ 
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to the goal—and also to minimize the 


possibility of resistance and confusion 
when a boy was approached by the 
experimenter in his study hall the 
following week. 


The Induction of Motivation. Whether 
a High or Low level of motivation was 
induced depended, of course, upon the 
pre-classification of the particular sub- 
ject. The general procedure was for 
the experimenter to take a subject of 
known “interest potential” from the 
Study Hall, make a few friendly but 
innocuous remarks, and then go into a 
standardized talk appropriate to the 
subject’s classification, If he belonged 
to a group of high interest potential, 
the following statements were made in a 
manner designed to arouse maximum 
enthusiasm with respect-to the experi- 
mental goal: : 
“ Do you know what this is about? 
Did you hear an announcement in 
your gym period last week about the 
three coaches who are coming to the 
high school? These fellows, who are 
here now, are from the University 
where they are training to be coaches. 
They’re making a statewide survey 
to get the students’ viewpoints on 
Sports. They’re going to ask you a 
few questions, If they think your 
opinions worthwhile, they will award 
you a ticket to a first rate basketball 
game. - 
How would you like'to go to one of 
the Michigan Games? Any particular 
one you'd like to see? Michigan vs. 


Minnesota? Michigan vs. Purdue? 
Michigan vs. Illinois? 

Tm going to let you make your own 
choice. But remember it’s up to the 
Board; what they say poes. If they 
approve of your opinions, they will 
award you a free ticket. There are 


tell your friends then everybody will 
want one. You have to promise not 
to mention this to anyone. 

Well, how does this whole thing 
< sound to you?” 

If the subject belonged to the Low 
Interest Group, the experimenter told 
a him the following, this time in a manner 

_ designed to dampen any interest in the 

ticket: 
“Do you know .. . etc. (first part 
` same as above) . . . if they think 
a: your opinions are worthwhile, they 
might give youa ticket to some basket- 
ball game. Probably some High 
_ School Game. Nothing very exciting 
about it, but it’s the best they can do. 
Sounds pretty dull to me. But it’s 
up to the Board . . . etc. (same as 
above).” 


+ 
The Meeting with the “Board.” 
_ After the appropriate stimulation talk 
was given, the subject went directly into 
A small anteroom where three “ board 
i ers” introduced themselves and 
à co henced to ask simple opinion 
_ questions concerning problems about 
S, regulations, etc., in basketball 
nd football. The questions were 
ured im such a way that neither 
al ability nor information was 
leeded for an adequate and “reason- 
M answer. At the close of the 
ting—which lasted approximately 
minutes—one of the board members 


only a few of these tickets and if you ` 
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mentioned that: ‘One of the men in 
your gym department wants to see you 
downstairs right away. I don’t know 
what it’s about.’ The subject was then 
directed to a small office on the floor 
below where he was met by the Inter- 
viewer. 


The Post Meeting Interview. The 
Interviewer, a graduate student trained 
in open-ended interviewing techniques, 
introduced himself as one closely 
affiliated with the Physical. Training 
Department? and now co-operating 
with them on a study of leadership. 
He carefully explained that the “Depart- 
ment” wanted to find out how “ you 
fellows” react to different kinds of 
leadership like the “three coaches 
upstairs,” that such information would 
be very useful when the High School 
wants to employ an additional athletic 
director, etc. He stated that this interview 
had absolutely nothing to do with 
getting a ticket, that ‘we are not as 
rich as the University and, therefore, 
cannot give out prizes, etc.’ In general, 
this orientation was convincing and 
successfully avoided suspicion. The 
subjects were fully cooperative and 
responded readily in what seemed to 
be an unbiased manner. No subject 
ever expressed suspicion that any 
part of this procedure was an experi- 
ment. ` 


The Stimulus Conditions. The 
stimulus conditions—what the board 
members said in questioning and 
responding to the subject, their manner 
of interaction with him, etc—originated 
in three formally prepared scripts. In 
each script three roles were established 
so that each displayed a given degree 


many of the boys. 


N For | Several days prior to the experiment the 


nere many Sophomores were present. He t 


Interviewer openly associated with the Physical 
aining Instructors, regularly attended Gym periods, and was an Official at a swimming meet 
hus formed at least a nodding acquaintanceship 
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_ of Power? in relation to the other roles 


and indicated a given degree of approval 
of the subject. Thus, a given script 
contained three roles which denoted to 
the corresponding board member what 
question to ask, when to ask it, and 
how to respond to a given one of several 
possible answers, etc. In order to 
equate knowledge and skill factors, the 
questions were in general the same for 
each script, differing only in the manner 
in which they were asked and to a 
certain extent in the particular context 
out of which they arose. Generalized 
descriptions of the Power and Approval 
roles as expressed in each script can be 
~ indicated as follows: 
I. The Friendly-Hostile Stimulus Con- 


_ dition (the F-H Condition), 


Mr. Friendly: maximum Approval, 
medium Power. 

a. agrees wholeheartedly with the 
subject’s opinions and indicates 
that he has unusual insight, etc., 

b. smiles warmlyand acceptingly at 


” 
c. always refers to him by firstname. 
Mr. Neutral: non-evaluative, medium 

Power. 

a. neither agrees nor disagrees with 
the subject’s answers—regards 
them matter-of-factly. 

b. no reference to “him by name, 
etc., no reference to his know- 
ledge, etc., 

c. does not smile or frown at him 
—temains straightfaced. 

Mr. Negative: disapproving, medium 

Power, 

a. disagrees openly with most of 
the subject’s answers, 

b. comments that he doesn’t know 
too much about athletics, etc., 


c. continually frowns in mild con- 
tempt at him. 

All three board members are made 
to express a medium degree of Power. 
Summary descriptions of this attribute 
can be given as follows: 

a. Each board member gives an 
authoritative opinion about 


athletics with which the other | 


two board members fully concur. 
b. Each board member gives an 
authoritative opinion about 
athletics with which the other 
two board members openly 
disagree. 
A brief discussion held at the 
beginning of the meeting makes 
it clear that the order of 
questioning will be rotated arbi- 
trarily, giving the impression 
that the board members are 
equated in authority. 

d. Two interludes within the script 
describe a fictitious ‘ boss” 
under whom the three board 
members work and who iş 
ultimately responsible for this 
project, thus placing the board 
members in an equal Power 
Position under someone else’s 
direction. 

If. The Friendly-Neutral Stimulus Con- 
dition (the F-N Condition), 
Mr. Friendly: maximum Approval, 
medium Power. 
same as in F-H condition. 
Mr. Moderate: moderately approv- 
ing, medium Power, 

a. generally agrees with the sub- 

. ject’s opinions but points out 
additional problems, 

b. smiles warmly at him on 
occasion, 


A) 


"c. no reference to him as person, 
gather general problem orienta- 
tion. 

Mr. Neutral: non-evaluative, medium 

Power. 

by same as in F-H condition. 
The empirical descriptions of medium 


ow 
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c. his attempt at questioning the 
subject is vetoed by Mr. Medium 
Power. 

The three board members are made 
to express a moderate degree of friend- 
liness toward the subject. The empirical 
description of» moderate friendliness 


corresponds approximately to the role 
of Mr. Moderate in the F-N condition 
described earlier. 


_ Power are identical with those used in 
_ the F-H stimulus condition. 


Ill, The Friendly-Authority Stimulus 


~ Condition. 
Mr. High Power: maximum Power, 
moderate Approval. 

~ a. introduces “his staff ”—refers 

to Mr. Medium Power as his 
“first assistant,” and Mr. Low 
E Power as “ fellow from Detroit 

f Office here to help us out,” 

b. is seated in middle position at 
table, more formally attired 

~ than other two board members, 
etc., 

c. directs proceedings, order of 
questioning, gives others per- 
mission to ask questions, etc. 

Mr. Medium Power: medium Power, 
moderate Approval. 

a. acts as Mr. High Power's 
amanuensis, e.g., vetoes for him 
an attempt by Mr. Low Power 
to ask a question, tells Mr. Low 

4 Power to make sure to “ pick 
up some data” for Mr. High 
Power, etc., 

b. acknowledges a’correction by 
Mr. High Power, 

c. corrects an opinion given by 
Mr. Low Power, referring to 
Mr. High Power as a criterion. 

Mr. Low Power: low Power, 

— moderate Approval. 

a. assumes most casual, “unofficial” 
manner of all three board 
members, 

_ b. asks permission of the other two 
board members for questioning. 
the subject, 


ie 


A Sample Script 
A brief sample of the F-H script will 
serve to familiarize the reader with the 
concrete flavour of the board meeting 
Mr. Friendly: Billie, one question 
that has come up time and time 
again—something I’m sure you have 
an opinion on—do you think there 
should be longer test periods for the 
players between halves? Now, I 
understand, they rest for ten minutes 

between halves. 

If Yes: Thats a good point. 
You're suggesting that basketball 
is played at such a fast clip that in a 
few minutes many players are 
completely exhausted. You're per- 
fectly right—rest periods should be 
extended. 

If No: That’s a good point. 
You're suggesting that basketball 
is such an exciting game because it 
is played at such a furious pace. 
To increase the rest period wo 
have the effect of deadening the 
game. You're perfectly right there 
—rest periods should not be ex- 


tended. 

(If possible) nodding head approv- 
ingly as he commences to write: 
This is the first time I’ve heard the 
viewpoint expressed that way. 

Mr. Negative (with contempt): 
They've been talking a lot about 
breaking a tie game. Do you think 
they should be played off in extra 
periods—like they do now—or im 
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“ post-season ” games, like in base- 
ball? i 

If S is for the extra period: You 
realize that in an extra period the 
game is won by only one or two 
points, which doesn’t really tell you 
how good the winning team is. 
Hmph . . . The game might be won by 
“chance.” But I'll put down your 
opinion (shakes head negatively). 

If S is for the extra games: You 
realize that both teams might be in 
very different condition when the 
“extra game” is played. One team 
might have had a rougher schedule 
than the other . . . they might have 
lost players through injury. But I'll 
put down your opinion (shakes head 
negatively). 

Mr. Neutral: It used to be that 
when a substitute was sent into the 
game, he first had to report to the 
teferee on the floor. Now the new 
tules say that all he does is tell the 
scorer on the side, and then he goes 
in. Do you think that this is an 
improvement over the old procedure? 

I see (factually). Some have said 
that before. I’d like to think about 
that. I suppose in some ways it’s 
an improvement, in other ways not 

(reflectively), 


_ Comparison of the Stimulus Con- 
ditions. For later theoretical con- 
siderations it is important to compare 
the three stimulus conditions with 
Tespect to the over-all amount of 
friendliness which they presumably 
express. In more general terms, how 
much likelihood of goal success does 
each stimulus condition indicate. 

The F-H condition clearly constitutes 
the stimulus pattern ‘which is most 
unfavorable for the subject’s teaching 
his goal. There would seem to be little 
doubt of Mr. Negative’s disagreeable 
and blocking behavior—he practically 
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tells the subject that he is not going to 
get a ticket as far as he (Mr. Negative) 
is concerned. The non-committal and 
glum Mr. Neutral does not improve the 
situation. In fact the only solid 
assurance.of getting a ticket comes from 
Mr. Friendly. There is no doubt that 
he is on the subject’s side. 

In the F-N condition there is a greater 
likelihood that the subject will get a 
ticket. With Mr. Neutral’s mild glum- 
hess and non-committal attitude, he 
presumably feels blocked to some 
extent, but he can certainly depend 
upon Mr. Friendly and Mr. Moderate 
—they will definitely vote him a ticket. 

The F-A condition represents the 
highest probability that the subject will 
get a ticket. All three board members 
are openly friendly, differing only in 
their ability to grant the basketball 
ticket, i.e., their Power. p 

It would seem, then, to be a reason- 
able assumption that the three stimulus 
conditions can be ordered in terms of 
the degree of favorableness with respect 
to goal achievement. It should be 
emphasized, however, that while the 
F-H condition constitutes the greatest 


restraint or improbability of attaining ~ 


the goal, this stimulus condition is still 
within a relatively favorable range of 
all possible stimulus conditions, Simi- 
larly, even though the F-A condition 
Tepresents the highest probability of 
goal attainmefit, it does not express 
complete certainty. 


Stimulus Controls. Various controls - 


were employed before and during the 
experimentsin order to develop and 
maintain maximum validity of the 
stimulus conditions. These can be 
ummarized as follows: 

1. The board members were trained 
on all three scripts and on the three 
roles within each script to a high level 
of proficiency. After the two week 


= oS 


ing period, they were able to 
produce several mock board meetings, 


and convincingly almost from memory. 
al informal and independent 
‘observers were in essential agreement 
it the roles were being recited with 
tended quality and intensity. We 
| discuss this point later in another 
nnection. 

During the experiment itself (while 
ing for the next subject) the board 
members held systematic evaluation 


TE, 
sessions in which the quality and inten- 


= sary, Thus, provision was made to 
~ check any “ role deviations ” just about 
ie time they occurred. 

The individual personalities, 
physical appearances, etc., of the board 
mibers were presumably balanced out 
having each individual play a given 
€ ipproximately the same number of 
times in any stimulus condition. 

An attempt was also made to control 
the frequency of role playing under 
h level of motivation. In other 
rds, an attempt was made to select 

‘the reclassified subjects from the 
Study Hall in such an order that an 
~ equal number of Highs or Lows would 
_ appear before the three individuals who 
te to play a given role. Actually, 
ause of the problem of scheduling 
Sessions, an exact equation was not 
_ Possible, Comparisons of the three 

individuals playing the same role at a 
given motivation level failed, however, 

reveal any differences, and it was 
- Concluded that an adequate control 
d been achieved in this most 
mportant respect. 

To guard against fatigue of the 
ard members and the subject as 
elated to time of day, to control 
against the non-random nature of study 
lods, etc., the stimulus conditions 
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were presented in simple alternation. 
Thus, the three conditions were repre- 
sented about equally often at any given 
period during the school day. Hy 

5, Because it was felt that the position 
of the board member at the table would 
influence the perception of Power, an 
attempt was made to rule this factor 
out of the F-H and F-N conditions 1m 
which Power was to be equated at a 
medium level. In connection with these 
two stimulus conditions a simple fota- 
tion plan was employed by which the 
board members—with the exception of 
Mr. Friendly—assumed all three table 
positions with about equal frequency. 
Mr. Friendly, the doubly approving 
board member, was purposely not 
seated at the middle position to make 
certain that this factor was completely 
non-influential in the perception of his 
Power. This meant, of course, that the 
other two board members sat in the 
middle position more frequently than 
they sat at the end positions. 


The Validity of Induced Motivation. 
In addition to serving as stimulus 
conditions, the board members made 
systematic observations of the subject's 
behavior expressed during the meeting. 
Their ratings of the behavioral mani- _ 
festations of motivation are of particular 
importance for the validation of the " 
experimentally induced motivation 
levels. The observation form employed 
by the board members contained eight 
categories representing various qualita- 
tive symptoms of motivation. Such 
categories as were appropriate for a 
given subject were checked indepen- 
dently by the three board members 
directly after the meeting to give them 
a qualitative basis for the actual ratings. 
Following this procedure, the board 
members, again independently, rated 
the subject’s motivational level on @ 
six point scale. Table I contains the 
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mean of the pooled board member 
ratings given to those subjects who 
received the High and Low experimental 
treatment. The board members did not 
know, of course, which treatment the 
subject had been given, 


TABLE 1 


Mean Ratings of Motivation given by 
Board Members to Subjects in High and 


Low Motivation Groups 
Stimulus Condition 
Group F-H F-N F-A 
High , 
n=46) 14.20 14.81 14.56 
Low 7 
(n=42) 8.15 11.13 9.65 


t=5.106 t=3.249 t=5.367 
P< Olp< Olp< .ol 


Table I clearly indicates that two 
different groups had been created. 
Under each stimulus condition those 
boys who were given the high motiva- 
‘tion treatment were observed in the 
Perceptual situation to be highly moti- 
vated. Similarly, low induced motiva- 
tion corresponds to low observed 
motivation. The striking homogeneity 
of means for the High Groups is 

_ Presumably due to the restrictions 
imposed by the upper end of the rating 
scale. 

The Measurement of Perception. The 
interview technique employed was essen- 
tially non-directive but with deliberate 
provision made for securing quantita- 
tive measurements. The procedure 
followed. was first to encourage an 
expression of feelings concerning 
general characteristics of the board 
members, then to examine specific 
perceptions of Power and Approval. 
The main questions used at this stage 
were: ‘Who do you think has the 
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most to say about whether you get a 


ticket?’ ‘In other words, who is the ` 


boss . . . who runs things up there, 
etc.? and ‘ Which one of those fellows 
likes you best? The same questions 
were then asked to ascertain which 
board member exhibited least Power 
and least Approval. Following this 
Step, the subject was asked to supply 
reasons and feelings in support of his 
choices in these two areas. Finally 
came the actual rating of all three 
board members on an appropriately 
labelled card. The scaled descriptions 
and corresponding numerical values 
for Power and Approval as they 
appeared on the cards are: 


POWER 

8. He has everything to say about it 
(in the decision to award the ticket). 

7. He has almost everything to say 

about it. 

He has a whole lot to say about it. 

. He has pretty much to say about it. 

- He has something to say about it. 

He has just a little to say about it. 

He has almost nothing to say about 

it. 
1. He has nothing to say about it. + 


Nuan 


APPROVAL 

- He liked me very very much. 
+ He liked me a whole lot. 

. He liked me pretty much. 

He liked«me a little. 

He disliked me a little. 

He disliked me pretty much. 
He disliked me a whole lot. 

- He disliked me very very much. 


SRY RUA No 


The Measurement of Distortion. A 
number of profound problems arise in 
connection with the measurement of 
the discrepancy between the perceived 
attribute and the attribute as it exists 
in the “real,” objective world. 
time-honored and still unresolved 


l 


art 


ix 


after considerable training of the board 


uestion is posed when we ask: What 
social reality? To avoid a lengthy 
pretentious disquisition we will 
“center only upon the methodological 
_ aspects of this question. 

~ Jt was mentioned previously that 


_ members several informal but indepen- 


dent observations were made in order 


to validate the roles, or more speci- 
fically, the component attributes of the 
toles—Power and Approval—at the 
desired levels of intensity. This meant 


= concretely that attempts were made to 


i 


make the expressions of Power and 
‘Approval by the board members corres- 

to certain points, or more 
correctly, to ranges of the interview 
‘scales indicated above. Obviously, in 
order to measure the distortion of 
‘these attributes, the objective scale- 
Values and the perceptual scale-values 


in the interview must be numerically 
identical (unless, of course, we had at 


A 


our disposal constants by which the 
Values of one scale could easily be 
mee into values of the other 


As one would expect, it was easier 
for the. observers to coordinate the 
‘equated attributes than the variable 
attributes, Equated Power, for in- 
Stance, was observed to correspond to 
the range between 4 and 5 on the 
interview scale, and equated Approval, 
to the range between 5 and 6. Thus, 
‘Perceptual distortion with respect to 
equated attributes could be 
Measured with some confidence by 
_ Simple numerical deviation from these 
reality zones,” 
 Inconnection with variable attributes, 
4 , there was less certainty among 


“Observers in assigning the objective 
_ behavior to corresponding points on 


‘the interview scale, although agreement 
Was obtained by the use of more general 
Criteria, Where Approval varied, for 
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instance, it was possible for the obser- 
vers to state that Mr. Friendly liked the 
subject at least a whole lot (scale point 
number 7), and that Mr. Negative 
disliked the subject at least a little 
(scale point number 4). Furthermore, 
it seemed to them most probable that 
Mr. Neutrals objective behavior 
occurred between scale points 4 and 5, 
Mr. Moderate’s degree of Approval, 
on the other hand, could not be specified - 
with as much assurance, though 
certainly the observers thought that 
his behavior corresponded to at least 
point 5 on the interview scale (He liked 
me a little) and very likely not more 
than point 7 (He liked me a whole lot). 
Similarly, where the attribute of Power 
was made to vary objectively the 
observed correspondence was not more 
precise than statements of minimum 
and maximum values. 

The measurement of distortion, then, 
is based upon observer attempts to 
correlate the expressed intensities of 
Power and Approval with intensity 
values on the perceptual interview 
scale. It was relatively easy to obtain 
observer reliability with respect to the 
equated attributes, so that distortion 
could be measured in terms of numerical 
deviation from postulated reality zones. 
When the stimulus attributes varied 
there was greater difficulty, although 
general statements concerning their 
correspondence with the interview scale 
values could be made. 

It is important to recognize that, 
regardless of the exactitude with which 
the objective-subjective coordinations 
could be made, differences between the 
High and Low Motivation Groups neces- 
sarily indicate perceptual distortion on 
the part of one or both groups. In the 
event that reliable differences are demon- 
strated, the only problem would be 
that of designating the group which is 
distorting or the group which is dis- 
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torting the most. This argument, of 
course, follows from the fact that both 
motivation . groups faced the same 
stimulus conditions. In the case of 
reliable differences, it would not be 
unreasonable to assume on strictly 
a priori grounds that distortion directly 
to the magnitude of motivation. 

The measurement of distortion by direct 
comparison of motivation groups alone 
` does not, of course, permit us to make 
very exact statements about the dis- 
tortion of stimulus attributes, Only by 
employing an independent set of criteria 
are we in a position to determine the 
amount of distortion from objective 


reality by both motivation groups, 
In the explanation of results which 
follow, then, distortion will be measured 
in terms of numerical deviation from 
the empirically determined zones or 
ranges of reality (i.e., the zones desig- 
nated by uninvolved Observers), This 
procedure will allow us to account for 
perceived differences in board member 
attributes without particular reference 
to motivation level, as well as differences 
between motivation groups, In other 
words, anticipating the tables that 
follow, this procedure allows us to 
measure distortion that obtains 
vertically as well as horizontally, 


RESULTS 


The Perception of Variable Stimulus 
Attributes. Table 2 contains the Mean 
ratings representing the Perceptions of 
those attributes in the three stimulus 
conditions which were deliberately 


made to vary. It will be recalled that in 
the F-H and F-N conditions, Approval 
is the variable stimulus attribute, while 
in the F-A condition Power is systema- 
tically varied, 


TABLE 2 
Perception of Objectively Varied Attributes by High and Low Motivation Groups 
Approval val 
(E-H Cond) NC) (E-A Cond) 
Eich om Hiss Pa -High Low 
'roup 
WI) Wai, WOR, (8, Wa) Wo 
"Mr. Friendly... 7.406.508 7.06 7.03 644 6.18 
,, Mr. High Power) t=3.2508 t=.094 t=.912 
Mr. Moderate i he 6.22 >5,83 4.61 4.79 
: (Mr, Medium Power) t=1.552 t=.690 
Mr. Neutral —.., 6.00 5.22 4.72 5.17 3.67 3.88 
(Mr. Low Power) t=2,5392 t=1.494 t=,760 
Mr. Negative 5.00 4.50 
‘ t=.728 


> 


‘In the F-A condition the board members are Mr. High Power, Mr, Medium 


Power and Mr. Lower Power, 
*Indicates t-values significant at the 3% 


confidence level or better, 


*The differences among the vertically arran i ivati 
ong r ged Means, poo both motivation 
groups, are all statistically Teliable, at least at the one ee confidence level. 
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to keep in mind that the Low 
y P 
ation Group does not include 
ho is completely unmotivated. 
itial orientation announcement, 
sí contagion ” from the High to the 
subjects before the latter entered 
le experimental situation, make an 
ssumption of zero motivation highly 
probable, 
It can be seen that in each stimulus 
on where the attribute of either 
T Approval was made to vary 
ively, the perception of that 
Bs jute varies correspondingly. In 
other words, for both motivation 
oups, the vertical rank ordering of 
Tatings in each stimulus condition 
orms directly to the intended 


TA 5 
tive order, The differences among 


owever, that even though the percep- 
lal ratings were ranked in accordance 
ith the objective situation, we cannot 
nclude that there is an absence of 
stortion. Let us, therefore, make a 
tailed examination of the results in 

ms of the stimulus condition and the 


Fe 


The F-H Condition. First, it is 
parent in the F-H condition that both 
ltivation groups overestimated the 
‘pproval of Mr. Negative. This dis- 
gteeable and milldy contemptuous 
member is judged by the High 
Group to “like them a little,” and 
the Low Group estimate is some- 
below this, it is not low enough to 
idered a realistic perception. 
ough the difference between the 
tion groups in regard to Mr. 
itive’s Approval is not statistically 
icant, the High Group displays 
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the stronger tendency to distort upward. _ 
In fact the distortion of the High a 

Group with respect to Mr. Negative 

is striking if we consider that they 
estimate more Approval in this board X i 
member than the corresponding High — 
Group of the F-N condition estimates — 
in Mr. Neutral. i j 

Both motivation groups of the F-H 
condition also appear to overestimate 
the Approval of Mr. Neutral. The 
High Group average rating: “He 
liked me pretty much” constitutes an” 
upward distortion of this non-com- 
mittal and neutral board member. The 
difference between the motivation 
groups is statistically significant, the 
High Group displaying the greater 
amount of distortion. 

It can be seen that there is a highly 
reliable difference between the average 
ratings of the High and Low Motivation ~ 
Groups in regard to Mr. Friendly’s 
Approval. According to the observer 
estimates of this board member's 
Approval discussed previously, there 
would seem to be some small degree of 
downward distortion on the part of the 
Low Group. It will be recalled that 
the observers were able to state with 
some assurance that Mr. Friendly liked | 
the subjects no less than “ a whole lot,” 

i.e. no less than a scale rating of seven. 
The additional possibility of upward 
distortion of Mr. Friendly’s Approval 
by the High Group is less easy to affirm 
since the observers could not be com- 
pletely certain that liking the subject 
“a whole lot ” (scale rating of seven) 
was also the upper limit of this board - 
member’s Approval. There is reason 
to believe, however, that since the High 
Group ratings of Mr. Neutral and Mr. 
Negative are distorted in an upward | 
direction, some upward distortion like- — 
wise took place with respect to Mr. 
Friendly. Moreover, the ratings of Mr. 
Friendly’s Approval by both motivation — 
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groups in the F-N condition (to be 
discussed below) suggest that a scale 
tating of seven best approximates the 
actual level of this board member’s 
behavior. 
- In summary, although both motiva- 
` tion groups in the F-H condition rank 
the three board members’ Approval in 
the intended order, their mean ratings 
—when compared with the assumed 
standards of reality—indicate that a 
good deal of distortion has taken place. 
‘Moreover, the High Motivation Group 
appears to distort more than the Low 
Group. 


The F-N Condition. This stimulus 
condition is identical with the F-H 
condition except that, instead of in- 
cluding both Mr. Negative and Mr. 
Neutral, it contains only the latter role 
and substitutes Mr. Moderate for the 
former, In consequence, it is a more 
favorable stimulus environment for the 
subject's reaching the goal. Less dis- 
tortion is noted in general. f 

Both motivation groups perceive the 
Approval of Mr. Friendly to be about 
at the level assumed to be the actual 
intensity of this board member’s 

_ Approval. There is clearly no difference 
between the two groups. 

There also appears to be little or no 
distortion with respect to Mr. Moderate, 
both groups estimating his Approval 
at about his actual level of expression, 


Again, the difference between the High- 


and Low Groups is not statistically 
significant, 

As for the estimation of Mr. Neutral’s 
Approval, it appears as if the High 
Group is more realistic or sensitive than 
the Low Group. The High Group 

, estimate corresponds to a level between: 
“He liked me a little” and “ He 
disliked me a little,” which according 
to the definitions given earlier best 
describes Mr. Neutral’s objective 


behavior. It should be mentioned in this 
connection that many subjects, when 
tating Mr. Neutrals Approval, 
remarked in essence: ‘I wouldn’t say 
he disliked me a little, but I wouldn’t 
say he liked me a little. He seems to be 
right in the middle.’ So frequent were 
remarks of this kind that in later 
interviews the scale point 4.5 was 
formally designated. That the High 
Group is more sensitive to the differ- 
ences between Mr. Moderate and Mr. 
Neutral is perhaps indicated by the 
significantly larger discrepancy of their 
perceived Approval between these two 
board members when compared with 
the Low Group (t=2.739, p<.01). It 
is not unreasonable to suppose, there- 
fore, that when the stimulus environs 
ment is less restraining as it is in the 
F-N condition compared with the F-H 
condition, high motivation sensitizes the 
individual to real differences in board 
member Approval. 


The F-A Condition. As far as can be 
determined, there is practically no dis- 
tortion in the F-A condition where, it 
will be remembered, we are dealing with 
the perception of Power. Both motiva- 
tion groups estimate the Power of the 
three board members to be at levels 
which more or less correspond to their 
objective expressions of Power. And 
while no differences between the two 
Motivation groups are significant, the 
larger overall discrepancy (between 
Mr. High Power and Mr. Low Power) 
in perceived Power by the High Group 
tends to support the contention that 
motivation makes for increased sensi- 
tivity. This, of course, rests on the 
admittedly slender assumption that 
numerical spread in the estimates of 
board member Power can be co- 
ordinated to perceptual Sensitivity. 

: In summary, the data on the percep- 
tion of variable stimulus attributes show 


ae, 


that in the F-H condition, where the 
_ expressed restraint against goal achieve- 
ment is maximum, considerable dis- 


n tortion takes place, with the High Group 


distorting more than the Low. There 
is also an indication that low motivation 


is associated with an underestimation 


of Mr. Friendly’s Approval. 
Not only is there less distortion in 


The Perception of Equated Stimulus 
Attributes. We will now consider the 
perceptions of those stimulus attributes 
which are objectively equated for the 
three board members. In the F-H 
and F-N conditions, Power is equated 
at a medium level, while in the F-A 


+ 


w 
Perception of Objectively 
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the F-N condition but there is evidence 
that high motivation sensitizes the 
subject in making his perception more 
realistic. 

Finally, in the F-A condition no 
distortion is observed and there is some 
slight evidence that the High Group is 
perceiving the differences among the 
board members more sensitively. 


stimulus situation Approval remains 
constant for the three board members 
also at a medium level. Table 3 
contains the mean ratings of these 
attributes given by the High and Low 
Motivation Groups under each stimulus 
condition, 


TABLE 3 
Equated Attributes by High and Low Motivation Groups 


ery 


Power Power pproval 
(F-H Cond.) _(F-N Cond.) (F-A Cond.) 
High am aish pet Bd on 
uy TOI 
Wei) (N10) (N=I8) N-I) (N=18) Wall) 
iMr, Friendly 6.60 540 6.06 647 6.53 64% 
» (Mr. High Power) t=2.199? t=1.154 t=.274 
*Mr. Moderate iad 4,86 5.13 6,14 5.82 
(Mr. Medium Power) t=.922 t=1,081 
iMr. Neutral > 490 «4.10. «3.42403 5.44 5.06 
(Mr. Low Power) t=.292 t=1.913* t=1.354 
Mr. Negative 3.90 3.60 
t=.479 


ifn the F-A condition the board member: 


the 6% With 
lly arranged Means, pooling both motivation 


east at the five percent confidence level. An exception 
between Mr. Negative and Mr. Neutral in the F-H 


___ Power and Mr. Low Power. 
Indicates t-values significant at 
*The differences among the vertical 
groups, are reliable at 1 
is the Mean Difference 
- condition. 


s are Mr. High Power, Mr. Medium 


confidence level or better. 
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The data shown in Table 3 can be 
more readily interpreted if the objective 
position of the board members’ behavior 
is again discussed. The basic question, 
in other words, is what point or range 
of our scale corresponds to a “ medium 
level” of Power and Approval. Once 
this question is answered it is possible 
to determine clearly to what extent a 
given estimate constitutes a distortion 
or a “ true perception,” 

_ Medium Power is assumed to lie 
anywhere within the range: “He has 


“something to say about it” (i.e. 


awarding the ticket) and “He has 
pretty much to say about it.” In simple 
numerical terms medium Power can 
thus be located between scale points 
four and fiye. 

_ The medium or “ moderate” degree 
of Approval expressed in the F-A 
condition is assumed to lie between: 


_ “He liked me a little ” and “ He liked 


me pretty much.” Numerically, this 
Tange exists between scale points five 
and six. Thus, with respect to both 
Power and Approval, deviations in 
either direction from these ‘rather 


_ “generous” ranges can be described 


as perceptual distortions, 
Table 3 indicates clearly that in 
each of the three stimulus conditions 


the attribute which is objectively equated ~ 


is perceived by both motivation groups 
to vary in direct correspondence with 
the attribute which is not equated. 
Thus, in the F-H condition the most 
approving board member — Mr. 
Friendly—is perceived as displaying 
most Power while the disapproving 
board member—Mr, Negative—is per- 
ceived as having least Power. Similarly, 
in the F-N condition, Mr. Friendly 
Possesses most Power and Mr. Neutral 
least. The results of the F-A condition 
in which Approyal is equated show that 
the most Approval is Perceived in Mr. 


High Power while Mr. Low Power is 


seen as least approving. All the 
differences among the board members in 
the F-N and F-A conditions are 
statistically significant at least at the 
one percent level confidence. The 
differences between Mr. Neutral and 
Mr. Negative in the:F-H condition are 
not statistically reliable for either 
motivation group. 

It seems evident that considerable 
distortion has taken place. Let us now 
make a detailed analysis of each 
stimulus condition to determine more 
exactly the amount and direction of 
distortion occurring in the two motiva- 
tion groups. 


The F-H Condition. Reference to the 
“reality zone” for equated Power 
(between four and five) indicates that 
both motivation groups have estimated 
Mr. Negative’s Power to be less than 
it was in actuality. Both groups per- 


ceive this board member to have less ` 


than “something to say about it.” 
The difference between the High and 
Low Groups is not statistically signi- 
ficant. 

It is likewise apparent that both 
motivation groups have overestimated 
the Power of Mr. Friendly, More 
distortion occurs in the High Group; 
they perceive this board member as 
displaying more than “a whole lot” 
of Power. While the Low Group also 
distorts upward, their estimate is just 
above the upper limit of the reality 
zone, i.e., above “ pretty much to say 
about it.” The difference between the 
Motivation groups is Statistically sig- 
nificant. 

According to our definition of reality, 
there is no distortion indicated with 
Tespect to Mr. Neutral’s, Power. 

The evidence seems to point to 
marked perceptual distortion on the 
part of both motivation groups in 
connection with the Power of both 
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fr. Negative and Mr. Friendly. The 
Group’s estimate of Mr. Friendly’s 

lower constitutes a significantly greater 

ortion than the Low Group. 


The F-N Condition. Both motivation 
groups overestimate the Power of Mr. 
friendly, perceiving at least “a whole 
~ lot of Power” in this board member. 
_ The difference between the High and 
Low Groups, however, is not statisti- 
cally significant. 


mber’s Power is sharply reduced by 
High Group to a level considerably 
Sys low the lower limit of the reality zone. 
oor the High Group, in other words, 

Ar. Neutral displays less than “ some- 
thing to say” about awarding the 
cket. The difference between the 
igh and Low Group with respect to 


or a clear statement of any general 
gory suggested by the data as a 
hole, it is necessary to examine closely 
the nature of the perceptual distortions 
„that have been described above. 
Po)! Whether we consider the perception of 
-varied or of equated stimulus attributes, 
“the distortions indicated have been in 
What may be called a “ facilitative” 
direction. For example, Tables 2 and 
‘Show that in the F-H condition Mr. 
legative’s Approval is overestimated, 
and his Power underestimated, by both 
the High and Low Motivation Groups. 
$ eo the standpoint of a subject 
anting to reach the goal these are 

f cilitative perceptions. Obviously, to 
erceive Mr. Negative as less disagree- 
lethanhe actuallyis, and to perceive the 
ie board member as having less Power 
n he actually expressed, are estima- 
lons which characterize a better state of 
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Mr. Neutral’s Power is statistically 
significant. Shi 

No appreciable distortion occurs in 
connection with Mr. Moderate’s Power, 
the estimates of both groups being ` 
within or very close to the reality 
zone. 


The F-A Condition. Considering now- 
the perception of Approval in the F-A 
condition—where the reality zone 18 
assumed to exist between ratings five 
and six—it is apparent that neither 
motivation group distorted as much as ` 
the corresponding groups in the two 
previous conditions. Both groups, 
however, do overestimate the Approval 
of Mr, High Power to a level above the 
postulated reality range. It can also 
be noted that the High Group slightly 
overestimates the Approval of Mr. 
Medium Power. 


A GENERAL THEORY OF FACILITATIVE DISTORTION 


affairs for the subject. Distortions in 
the other stimulus tie can be 
similarly interpreted as faci itative. 

We ee previously indicated that 
the stimulus conditions can be repre- 
sented as three different points along a 
dimension of “ restraint-against-goal- 
achievement.” Considering first the 
data presented in Table 3 in terms of 
this dimension, it is apparent that the 
magnitude of facilitative distortion 18 
related complexly to the level of 
motivation and the degree of stimulus 
restraint. : ape 

Fig. 1 illustrates the distortion m 
takes place with respect to equate 
attributes at each degree of stimulus 
restraint and each level of Ota 
For the High Group, the magnitude 0 
distortion, as measured by summing 
the deviations in both directions Ton 
the reality zone, decreases aS 
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Fig. 1 
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DEGREE OF RESTRAINT IN STIMULUS CONDITIONS 


Distortion of equated attributes by High and Low Motivation Groups in the three 
stimulus conditions in terms of rating scale units. Read along the baseline: 


Friendly-Hostile, the most restraining condition; 
Most restraining condition; Friendly-Authority, 


stimulus environment becomes less 
Testraining.’ At its highest point in the 
F-H condition, distortion appears to 
fall off slightly in the F-N condition, 
and then to drop sharply in the most 
friendly condition, 

Also illustrated in Fig. 1 is the trend 
of distortion displayed by. the Low 
Group. In the most restraining situa- 
tion, the F-H condition, there is little 
distortion at the relatively low motiva- 
tion level. However, when stimulus 
Testraint is diminished, distortion is 
observed to increase sharply. Finally, 


Friendly-Neutral, the „next 
the least restraining condition. 


when the stimulus environment offers 
maximum security, the Low Group 
exhibits the least amount of facilitative 
distortion, Suggested, of course, is a 
“ giving up *> phenomenon under con- 
ditions of severe restraint. The weakly 
motivated S “does not bother” to 
distort when the environment is too 
Testraining—it is perceptually “ not 
worth it”? Such an interpretation 
emphasizes the subtle interdependence 
between person and environment in 
relation. to perceptual organization. 
We may state the hypothesis: 
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he magnitude of facilitative distortion 
= regarding equated stimulus attributes is a 
T complex function of the level of motiva- 
Ftion and the degree to which the stimulus 
offers restraint against reaching the goal. 
We turn now to the perception of 
objectively varied attributes. It will 
~ be recalled that in the F-H condition 
marked upward distortion of Approval 
~ occurred, and that the High Group 
appeared to show the stronger tendency. 
~ In the F-N condition, on the other 
hand, there was relatively little dis- 
ion. Moreover, the evidence indi- 

_ cated that the High Group perceived 
the attribute of Approval more realisti- 
‘cally, i.e., more in line with the observer 
estimates of the board member's 
behavior. Similarly, in the F-A con- 
‘dition facilitative distortion was at a 
inimum and again there was some 
indirect evidence that the High Group 
was more sensitive to the “real” 
levels of Power expressed by the board 
members. These results indicate that 
here we are dealing with the percep- 
on of varied attributes, facilitative 
ortion is most strongly demon- 
trated under conditions of relatively 
severe restraint in the objective stimulus 


‘Before concluding our theoretical 
atement concerning facilitative dis- 
‘ortion, it is necessary to introduce a 
few qualifying assumptions and con- 
ditions for discussion. 

Concerning the direction of distortion 
which we have described as facilita- 
ive—it should be kept in mind that 
_ each of the three stimulus’ conditions 
contained at least one friendly board 
$: ars member. Present in the objective situa- 
“tion, therefore, was the “ opportunity ” 
for distorting facilitatively. In other 
‘words, while the three stimulus con- 
itions did vary along a dimension of 
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environment. And since under these 
conditions the greater amount of dis- 
tortion is noted in the High Group, the 
hypothesis we have formulated above 
with respect to equated stimulus attri- 
butes would also cover the perception 
of varied attributes. In the milder 
ranges of stimulus restraint, however, 
not only is distortion greatly reduced 
but we find that the High Group 
perceives more realistically than the 
Low Group, i.e., with Jess distortion. 
This fact points to a rather fundamental 
distinction between equated and varied 
stimulus attributes in regard to the 
amount of facilitative distortion and 
the function of motivation in producing 
distortion, Two crucial questions may 
be formulated and left for future 
research to answer: 

1. Why in connection with varied 
attributes do we find less general 
distortion than in connection with 
equated attributes? 

2. Why in connection with varied 
attributes does motivation appear 
to make the perceptions more 
realistic, when, in connection with 
equated attributes, motivation 
operates to bring about distortion? 


DISCUSSION 


restraint, the absolute level of this 
restraint was not inordinately severe. . 
Even in the most restraining F-H 
condition there was Mr. Friendly with _ 
his ubiquitous warmth and rewarding 
behavior. Perhaps if the stimulus 
conditions were more severely restrain- 
ing, e.g., if the F-H condition was the 
most friendly point on the dimension 
of restraint, the distortion would not 
have been so patently facilitative. A 
more negative stimulus situation might 
have resulted in a “giving up ve 
phenomenon at all levels of motivation. 
(Our data suggested that weakly moti- 
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vated Ss gave up when facing the F-H 


condition.) Or, what seems more likely 


to the writer, the more restraining 


w 


situations might produce negative dis- 
tortions. That is, where restraint 


becomes a serious threat, the resulting A 


distortion may resemble a “ hypo- 
chondriasis effect” in which the dis- 
tortion assumes a negative direction. 
In short, a complete theory of distortion 
—both facilitative and negative—must 
await the experimental extension of 
stimulus conditions to the maximum 
ranges of restraint. 

In connection with the direction and 
Magnitude of distortion, the character 
of the motivation employed in the 
present experiment is also an item of 


‘considerable theoretical importance. 
Our induced motivation was clearly 


not of the strongest variety in the sense 
of competitive and defensive involve- 
ment. In his own. eyes, if the subject 


. got the ticket, that was fine; but if he 


failed, that was no great disappoint- 
ment, While eagerness to get the 
University Basketball ticket ran fairly 
high, particularly in the High Group, 
no deep sense of involvement to the 
exclusion of other daily high school 
activities was observed, A general 
theory of distortion, therefore, must 
also await an extension of induced 
motivation to levels of deep ego 
involvement. It is the writer’s guess 
that with more Severely restraining 
stimulus conditions, stronger, ‘‘ ego- 
derived” motivation will result in 


' Pronounced negative distortions in 


perception. 
A related question of major theoreti- 


-cal significance concerns the amount of 


distortion—if any—that would occur 
if the subjects in the present or similar 
experimental Set-up possessed zero 
motivation toward the goal in question. 
Since the above hypothesis implies a 
multiplicative relationship between 
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motivation and stimulus restraint in 
produeing facilitative distortion, we 


would expect theoretically no facilitative _ 
distortion if motivation were completely 


absent, 

Unquestionably not all of the per- 
ceptual distortion reported in this 
experiment can be fully accounted for 
by the postulated variables—motiva- 
tion and stimulus restraint. It is quite 
possible that stereotypes which correlate 
Power and Approval and vice versa 
play a role in the distortion process. 
While the commonly observed associa- 
tion between Power and sternness was 
not demonstrated in this experiment 
(Mr. Negative and Mr. Neutral were 
perceived as having Jess Power than the 
other two board members in the F-H 
and F-N conditions, respectively), it 
could be argued that Mr. Friendly was 
given most Power because people who 
express strongly positive evaluations 
and judgments are generally in authori- 
tative roles, The principle of the 
“ Balanced Field ” suggested by Heider 
(3) may also be Operating to some 
extent in these perceptions, Such a 
Principle would assert that there are 
native tendencies toward correlating 
Various stimulus attributes in the 
Phenomenal field. Thus, High Power 
“goes with,” i.e. balances High 
Approval, etc. While some of these 
theories emphasizing the stimulus and 
Cognitive aspzcts of distortion are 
eminently plausible and to some extent 
applicable to our data, it is to be noted 
that in themselves they would not 


explain the differences in distortion’ 


found between the motivation group, 
Finally, a word should be mentioned 
Concerning the notion of relevance in 


Connection with the stimulus conditions - 


and particular stimulus attributes 
employed in the present experiment. 
By setting up a situation in which the 
exclusive path to the goal is controlled 


ia, 


=~ 


fair certainty that from the standpoint 
of the subject’s wanting to reach the 
oal the stimulus situation is relevant. 
| the same way, the particular stimulus 
ti tributes of Power and Approval may 
so be regarded as relevant. It is our 
‘assumption that one of the basic 
conditions for perceptual distortion is 
he relevance of the stimulus situation. 
Such an assumption emphasizes the 
basically functional character of per- 
tual distortion which we have 


“Two groups of high school Sopho- 
res were differentially motivated to 
‘Win a free ticket to a popular University 
Conference Basketball Game. Each boy 
~ in these High and Low Groups was 
ired to face individually a three- 
board whose function was to ask 
n questions about sports, to comment 
his answers, and to make the 
ion concerning the award of the 
The behavior and attitudes of 
rd members were prescribed by 
| script designed to express in each 
oard member different intensities of 
er and Approval. Three such scripts 
timulus conditions were employed 
these varied along a dimension 
gor straint expressed toward the boy. 
_ Following his experience with a given 
st ulus condition, each boy was 
intensively interviewed for the purpose 
obtaining quantitative ratings on 
h board members Power and 
proval. By making certain empirical 
perations and assumptions,concerning 
the actual intensity of Power and 
oval expressed by the board 
smbers in each stimulus condition, 
was possible to ascertain whether and 
what extent the average ratings of 
igh and Low Groups constituted 
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implied in the hypothesis formulated 
earlier. i 

It should be understood that “ facili- 
tative distortion” is a popular term 
employed in lieu of higher level con- 
ceptual terms. Ultimately all psycho- 
logical aspects of social perception— 
at least with respect to the Topological 
and Vector approach—will have to be - 
represented in terms of cognitive 
organization, changes in position of 
the person, and other “genotypic” — 
principles. i p 


SUMMARY 


Examination of the data indicated 
that the distortion present was in a 
facilitative direction, that is, a direction 
which was beneficial with respect to 
the person’s goal achievement, ý 

The magnitude of facilitative dis- 
tortion was found to depend upon 
whether the stimulus attributes, Power 
and Approval, were objectively varied 
or equated. In the latter case the- 
following hypothesis was suggested: 
The magnitude of facilitative distortion 
is a complex function of the level of 
motivation and the degree to which the 
stimulus offers restraint against reaching 


the goal. ` 
In connection with objectively varied 


-attributes this hypothesis was found to 


hold only in the case of strong stimulus 
restraint, i.e., the F-H condition, Where 


* stimulus restraint is comparatively mild, 


distortion is considerably reduced, 
Furthermore, there was evidence that 
increased motivation brings about more 
realistic perceptions. These facts were 
formulated as two critical questions 
left for future experimentation to 
answer. 

Finally discussed were various con- 
ditions and assumptions relating to the 
validity of the theory of facilitative 


distortion. 
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’ BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 


“CONVENIENCE”—THE MEASUREMENT OF A 
DESIRABLE QUALITY IN TOWN PLANNING 


DENNIS CHAPMAN 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie in his 
Town and Country Planning? states that 
‘the desirable qualities of a town are 
+ ‘ Beauty, Health and Convenience.’ He 
3 asks that beauty should come first, 
amenity second and that convenience 
~ be the third element in the planning. 

He does not, however, define this 
A useful concept of convenience, although 

‘it is apparent that he is concerned as 
much with economy for manufacture 
and trade as with the problems of the 
worker and the housewife in their daily 
lives. 

‘ Town planning, in a word, intends 

i. to make the city in every way a more 
= Convenient place to work in, aiming 
at designing and remodelling its 

$ business quarters, manufacturing 
$ * districts, railway facilities and water 
i = front, so as to save money to the 


business man and allow the citizen 
to go to and from his work with the 
east loss of time and energy.” 
k This paper is an attempt to define 
convenience” for some of the 
= planning requirements of the citizen. 
ai Convenience is a quality of the rela- 
= tionship between the home and other 
places. The home as a centre of family 
life is regarded in this definition as 
primary. Conyenience is subjective, 
_ that is to say, the relationship between 
the home and, say, the work-place is 
_conyenient if the worker thinks it is. 


Convenience, therefore, may depend on 
a variety of factors, some objective, 
some personal. Among the objective 
factors are distance, gradients, time, 
transport facilities, cost, the location of 
other places or facilities en route 
(making possible multiple purpose 
journeys), the coincidence of several 
objectives, as in a shopping centre, 
and the amenity of the route itself. 
Amongst the personal factors, age is 
perhaps the most important. 

It should also be noted that con-. 
venience is not a fixed quantity, but one 
that varies over time. Compare, for 
example, the change in attitude since 
the advent of the bicycle, the tram, the 
bus, and the private car, and in space 
compare standards in the city with those 
of the country. ; 

The inquiries made about this subject 
treated three aspects of the problem. 
The first was the relative importance of 
convenience in different cases, such as 
visits to work place, to shops, and to 
schools; the second, thé relation 
between distance and convenience, and 
the third, the relation between time and 
convenience. Time is perhaps the most 
important since it includes the effect of 
gradient and means of transport. 

Tt follows from this that to use data 
on convenience the planner must decide 
what means of transport are available, 
and in the light of this information 


 * Ibid. p, 109, 


1 Town and Country Planning. Patrick Abercrombie; Oxford University Press, 1943. 
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convert time into distance when locating 
homes, shopping centres, and work- 
places. Thus physical planning must 
take account of transport facilities and 


_ local habits, i.e., the extent to which 
_ the automobile is in general use. 


In two social surveys made by the 
author whilst working with the Wartime 
Social Survey, now the Social Survey, 
and one made by his colleagues, the 
problem of convenience was studied in 
terms of time and distance. The first 
study was in urban Scotland, where an 
inquiry was made by interview in a 


random sample of 2,500 homes. The | 


second, also by the author, was in 
Middlesbrough, where the inquiry con- 
cerned 1,300 homes.’ The third, carried 
out by his colleagues, was in a study of 
the supply of food supplements for 
infants, made throughout the United 
Kingdom, when 1,300 mothers were 
interviewed about the convenience of 


- ‘distribution centres, usually clinics, set 


up to issue such food supplements. 
The same techniques were used as in 
the earlier studies. 

These surveys were preceded by an 
inquiry to discover how far people’s 
estimates of time and distance were 


reliable, People were asked the time 


_ taken and distance travelled to certain 


4 


-8 Food Supplements, 


places. Such journeys were then made 
by field workers under the same con- 
ditions, and time and distance were 
measured. It was found that: 

(i) Estimates of distance made by 
persons interviewed were not 
sufficiently reliable to use; the 
distances were therefore 


measured by the field worker in 
each case. 

(ii) Estimates of time less than 5 
minutes were unreliable. 

(iii) Estimates of time above this 
tended to be given as—l0 
minutes, 15 minutes to 20 
minutes, half an hour, etc., and 
that the actual times were 
normally. distributed about these 
times. For this reason, in the 
analyses following, times have 
been groupedas up to 12 minutes, 
12 to 22 minutes, 23 to 40 
minutes, etc. 

Some tables of results are given for 
different relationships. In interpreting 
these results certain points should be 
noted. They are: 

Gi) That they are true only for the 
place stated— 

(a) Urban Scotland, i 
(b) Middlesbrough, North York- 
shire, 

- (œ) Great Britain. 

(ii) That they did not take account 
of the effects of grouping of 
places mentioned above. 

(ii) That they give no information 
about times or distances beyond 
the range found in practice. 

(iv) That the use of these tables 
requires that the planner decide 
upon a standard of convenience, 
ie., cohvenient to 100%, 90%, 
etc., of the user population. In 
this connection the relative 
importance of convenience in 
different cases is of interest. 


G j if 3 À. 
_ * The Social Survey is a large government research agency directed by Mr. Louis Moss, which 


undertakes social research on behalf of any government department or a: si tion 
specialising in problems of housing and town planning. a i Ea cti 


: K : $ i s ý 
i ay ee Diels in Scottish Towns, Dennis Chapman, Wartime Social Survey. New 


Distribution of New Houses in Scotland. HMS. 
a ee Survey of Middlesbrough, _ Dennis Chapman; The Social Survey, New Series No. 50 


G. Wagner & A. H. Reynolds. Wartime Social Survey. Reg. H. 25, 1944 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 


Three groups in the Scottish urban 

lation were studied, housewives, 
usbands, and unmarried adults. 
Each group was asked whether it was 
important, somewhat important, 
not important to have certain 
ts near to the home. The 
tion in each analysis was divided 
groups—those who offered no 
in nion, those who never went to the 
in question, and the three groups 


tions above. 

problem of deciding convenience 
"t such matters as local and central 
Opping is simple, in that these insti- 
concern almost every family. 
other places are being considered, 
wever, it is first of all necessary to 


‘answers corresponded to the, 


gine 
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OF CONVENIENCE IN’ DIFFERENT esi 


CASES 


discover for what proportion of the — 
families in the area being planned these — 
places have an important function, 
Other social considerations may also be 
of importance. It may be decided, for 
example, that the interests of women ` 
with children, even though these are a 
small group in the population, should 
be given consideration over those of any - 
other single group. In making decisions 
about clinics or schools it will have to 
be borne in mind that such institutions 
are rarely susceptible to the pressure 
of changes in demand. Thus a shopping | 
centre which is inconveniently located 
will decline, and may disappear, but a 
school in a like situation will persist 
because education in Britain is com- i 


pulsory. 


TABLE 1 
Importance to Scottish Housewives of having an Interest or Institution near the 
Home 
y Very Somewhat Not No mor 
Interest Important Important Important Answer Never go 
% % % % % 
al Shopping Centre 64 13 7 6 10 
in Shopping Centre 33 20 18 8 21 
f Worship Ee REEE] 15 14 5 33 
Pete, 225 17 21 5 32 
GA 24 9 7 4 56 
ary School 22 4 2 3 69 
dren’s Playground ll 3 2 1 83 
here Working 10 3 2 2 83 
ER 10 3 3 2 82 p 
ndary School 6 2 2 2 88 
Ground 4 2 1 1 PA 
1 1 2: 2 94 A 
AMPLE 2461 y f 
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The local shopping centre was the 
interest about which the greatest propor- 
tion of housewives said that it was very 
important that it should be near their 
home. The main shopping centre was 
the next most important, followed by 
the place of worship, cinema, parks, 
and elementary school. 

It will be seen that there are several 
interests which play a very large part 
in the lives of housewives, but to which 
housewives are prepared to go some 
distance. This is true particularly of 
the cinema, of which 21% say that 
it is not important that it should 
be near their home, and place of 
worship, of which 14% say that it 
is not important that it should be 
near their home. 


it is important to have near the home. 


The interests of the Unmarried Adult 

Theimportance of different interests to 
the whole sample of unmarried adults 
has been analysed, and these results 
have been further broken down to 
oompare the importance of convenience 
in different cases to men and women. 

To have the home convenient to the 
place of work was considered very 
important to two-fifths of all unmarried 
adults, and within this group by rather 
more men than women. The only 
leisure activity which was considered 
of importance to a large number of 
people was the cinema, of which 37% 
said that it was very important to have 
it near their home. There was no 


TABLE 2 


The Importance to Scottish Husbands of haying an Interest or Institution near the 
Home 


— —_ 


Very Somewhat Not No Seldom or 
Interest Important Important Important Answer Never go 
% ‘ % % % % 
Where Working eae ik) AB 14 16 9 13 
Cinema teh hes s 18 8 16 3 55 
Sports Ground if 14 9 13 6 58 
Public House .. ... 10 6 6- 3 75 
CEE Gin R 9 4 5 4 78 
SAMPLE 1338 


a 


The Interests of Scottish Husbands 
Questions were asked of Scottish 
husbands about a limited number of 
interests, work-place, Sports ground, 
clubs, cinema and public house, It will 
be noted that the work-place is the only 
interest which to the majority of men 


> 

difference of opinion between men and 
women on this point. : 
} The Sports Ground was of more 
importance to men than to women, and 
the Club of more importance to women 
than to men. There were no other 
significant differences. 
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: TABLE 3 
“The Importance to Scottish Unmarried Adults of having an Interest near the Home 


Very Somewhat Not No Seldom or 
Interest Important Important Important Answer Never go 
% % % % % 
Where working... dae a2 16 15 9 18 
Cinema ... oh ies 37 15 18 7 23 
Indoor Social Activities 14 5 7 3 1 
Church and Social 
_. Activities he 9 3 4 a 1930.4 
y EUDE ---- “th ee 8 4 4 3 81 
~ Sports Ground 8 4 5 2 81 


TAS ae 
Men and Women Compared — 


y ` 


Very Somewhat Not No Seldom or * 
Interest Important Important Important Answer Never go 

CAE Men Wamen Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
a À % % 9 Yo 9 h % 

Where working 4g" 98 Sel el pee A T SNO, 22 
Cinema ... re tgs S99) E Gel Ope lO Nts Sime nied 19 
~~ Indoor Social Activities 13 15 5 5 5 SEOANE oh hia oe 
h Sports Ground Redd 10 10 3 63 91 
eee Cub... ee aes 7 5 3506, 2 dee OAS 
a Church and Social 
we Activities* te 86 75 

e SAMPLE ... Men=497. Women=849 


* Proportions too small to warrant detailed analysis. 
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2. CONVENIENCE IN RELATION TO TIME AND DISTANCE ; 


The preceding discussion ,shas shown work, and local and main shopping 
the overwhelming importance of centres, In addition, data is presented 
convenience in relation to the local about Albert Park in Middlesbrough 

J shopping centre and the place of and the Distribution Centres for food 
work. The tables following show supplements for children in Britain, 

to show the proportion in each group 


the proportion of persons living at I ] r i 
= different distances or having journeys finding different times and distances 
of different duration to the place of convenient. 
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MEN AND WOMEN WORKERS 


TABLE 4 
An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Workplace in Relation to Distance in 
a Scottish Towns 
. Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 
No. % No % No. %~ No % 
Up to 1,100 yds. (4 mile) . Aye} 96 2 2 100 
1,100 yds. to 14 miles (1 mile) a 82 15 3 100 
1} to 34 miles By we 63 32 5 100 
Over 34 miles ie A Te 44 51 5 100 
No answer ... Lee is ae 133 100 
Those who travel to work ... +. 1689 74 460 20 127 6 2276 100 
a 
` TABLE 5 ý 
„An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Workplace in-Relation to the Duration of 
the Journey in Scottish Towns 
Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer. Total 
No. % No % No. % No. % 
Uptol2 minutes .. ... a ~ 93 4 3 100 
13 to 22 minutes... me y 16 19 5 100 
23 to 40 minutes... Hy Ss 52 42 6 100 
Over 40 minutes... a ae 34 62 4 100 
No Answer 133 100 
Those who travel to work ... + 1689 74 460 20 127 6 2276 100 
re a 
= TABLE 6 
` An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Workplace in Relation to Distance in 
Middlesbrough 
LP PLL URS ee ee 
4 Not ne eNO 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 
Now % No. % No. % No. % 
Up to'1,100 yds. (} mile)... Cee amr sah 1 147 100 
1,100 yds. to 14 miles (1 mile)... 92 6 2233- 100, 
4 to 24 miles (2 miles) .., fis 82 13 5 221 100 
24 to 34 miles oH Ki tee 84 13 3 134 100 
- Over 34 miles Oni} as as 58 38 4 189 100 
-No answer os AH — — = 61 100 
Those who travel to wae +» 807 82 140 14 38 4 985 100 
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TABLE 7 


alysis of Convenience of Home to Workplace in Relation to Duration of the 
Journey in Middlesbrough 


Not HR 
Convenient Convenient Answer * Total 
No. «% No. % No. % No % 


12 minutes 96 2 1 291 100 
22 minutes... as RS 89 8 3 349 5100 
B4Qimimutes: E a 63 34 3 308 100 | 
ees Neos = is 22 37100 ae 
fe who travel to work... ... 807 82 140 14 38 4 985 10078 


TABLE 8 : iE 
“An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Albert Park in Middlesbrough in Relation aa 
to Distance ~ y 
o E SS 
f Not . No kft 
Convenient Convenient Answer. Total — 
No. 9 No. %. No. % No. % 
Up to 1,100 yds. ($ mile) ... rial tala 9 341 100 
100 yds. to 1} miles (1 mile)... 71 23 6 609 100 
AeA Reni 57 24 20 230 100 


Over 1} miles 
No: = = er E29 100 


873 72 201 17 135 11 1209 100 — 


TABLE 9 p 
Analysis of Convenience of Home to Albert Park in Middlesbrough in Relation 
to the Duration of the Journey F 
; H Not lo 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 
No. % No. % No. % No % k 
96 2% 3 278 100 
ae Sal oe 90 7 3 274 100 
Ee er 60 40 — 117 100,— 
T4 2 ERSTA li 


swer Nice cave A 
se who travel to Albert Park 


616. 86183 1216 ed e715 100s 


ese two analyses, information about distance is given for all persons but ý 
time, only for those who visit the park. j 
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HOUSEWIVES 
TABLE 10 
An Analysis of Convenience of Local Shopping Centre in Relation to Distance in 
Scottish Towns 
Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 


Up to 600 yds. (f mile)... ie 97 1 2 1782 100 
600 to 1,100 yds. (4 puch oa 76 19 4 283 100 
Over $ mile ... He 72 
No answer ... A bigs Ba 88 
Those who shop of sep LOST), 92" N S258 3 2225 100 


TABLE 11 = 


An Analysis of Convenience of Local Shopping Centre in Relation to the Duration 
of the Journey in Scottish Towns 


2 > mna a 
f Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 
No. % No. % No. % No % 
Wp to, 12 minutes a esis cs 95 3 ' 2 1994 100 
13 to 22 minutes... nee nes 57 40 3 118 100 
23 minutes and over of oF 8 
No answer .. ve ee 105 
Those who shop... ... +. 2057-92 «110 «5 «58 3722257100 
SSeS R ae a a 
TABLE 12 
An Analysis of Convenience of Main Shopping Centre in Relation to Distance in 
Scottish Towns 
OSS PE EE aE a a R 
Not 
Convenient Convenient re Total 
s No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Up to 600 yds. ($ mile)... Re 95 maa 3 369 100 
600 to 1,100 yds, (4 mile) ... Ss 89 . 8 3 350 100 
1,100 yds. to 1} miles eu ane) PA 81 15 4 499 100 
Over 1} miles a 71 26 4 578 100 
NOLANSWE E s one AARIA oT A 71 16 13 139 100 
Those who shop... Sek «1571 81 281 15 83 4 1935 100 
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TABLE 13 


An Analysis of Convenience of Main Shopping Centre in Relation to the Duration 
of the Journey in Scottish Towns 


Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 
’ No. % No: OL NOY T 96 SBN Over 
Up to 12 minutes ... oo He 89 8 3 885 100 
13 to 22 minutes... ane Aa 80 16 4 706 100 
23 minutes and over is a 60 35 5 205 100 
No answer ... ae Re 2o 68 20 12 139 100 
Those who shop... ave on byti 81 281 15 83 4 1935 100 


——— 


8 TABLE 14 
An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Albert Park in Middlesbrough in Relation 
to Distance 
o SS E E 
Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 
No. % No. % No % No. % 
Up to 1,100 yds. ($ mile)... 89 2 9 455 100 
1,100 yds. to 14 miles (1 mile) 60 32 8 661 100 
é Over 1} miles eh ee 56 27 17 246 100 
All Persons ... re D fon) 69 284 20 152 11 1387 100 
a cneeE 
-TABLE 15 
f An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Albert Park in Middlesbrough in Relation 
f to the Duration of the Journey 
x > 
l Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 
No. % No. % No % No % 
Up to 12 minutes... Ryn ae 96 2 2 344 100 
13 to 22 minutes... a BS 90 9 1 263 100 
* 23 minutes and over nae 53 46 1 138 100 
| Those who travel to Albert Park 
3 only tes Se S o 061a a85 1101 13m4 2E7822 100 


In these two analyses information is given about time for all persons but 
about distance only for those who use the Park. E 
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The study of food supplements showed the following results in regard to distri- 
bution centres in relation to time and distance. 


TABLE 16 
An Analysis of Convenience of Food Supplement Distribution Centres for Housewives 
in Great Britain 
Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer 
% % % 
Up to 600 yds. (ł mile) ... 86 2 12 
600 yds. ($ mile) ... 71 11 12 
$ mile (1 mile) 66 26 8 
More than 1 mile... 46 46 9 
Up to 12 minutes... 85 4 11 
13—22 minutes 67 23: 10 
23—40 minutes ... Si 47 45 8 
Over 40 minutes s. se 26 6l 13 
Those who travel=780 > 


7 ——— 


The utility of this type of study may 
be seen from a number of examples. 
Thus, if distances up to half a mile are 
considered it is found that this is 
convenience for the workplaces of 96% 
of Scottish men and women workers, 
and 98% of men and women workers in 
Middlesbrough, but such a distance is 
only convenient for 76% of Scottish 


housewives in relation to their local 


shopping centre, to 89% in relation to 
their main shopping centre, and to 89% 
of Middlesbrough women in Telation 
to Albert Park. The proportion of 
women who found such a distance 
convenient to their food supplement 
distribution centre was 77%, but the 


high proportion (12%) who failed to 
answer this question provides an ele- 
ment of doubt about this result. 

Certain distances appear to be 
critical, Thus, although 63% of men 
and women workers find a distance of a 
mile and a quarter to three and a half 
miles convenient, only 44% considered 
distance greater than this to be con- 
venient. + 

The evidence of the analysis by time 
shows the critical point more clearly. 
In the table below, the information for 
Scottish work-people is given in more 
detail than in the tables already ‘quoted 
in order to demonstrate the critical 
point beyond 22 minutes. 
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Vorking Husband 
[p to 22 mins. 
r 23 mins. 


though information given in terms 
istance is easier for the planner to 
e, the tables which give information 
| terms of time have greater validity, 
and are more amenable to refined 
analysis, It enables the planner to take 
into account gradients, or congestion 
central areas, and enables him to 
e the necessary corrections in his 
lanning for the effects of road 
" passenger transport services. 

This study has been complicated by 
fact that many of the facilities and 
stitutions that the town planner 
ives as being normally desirable 


Or are so infrequent as not to be avail- 
o a large proportion of the 


Relation of Work Place and Home—Analysed by Time 


Convenient 
No. 


37 
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TABLE 17 si K 


. Not No 
Convenient Answer Sample 
% “No. % No. % 0. 
91 6 3208 
37 4 78 
86 9 SRT TS 
50 45 STARO. 


population. The effect of this may be 


illustrated by a study made in Minnea- 
polis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, 
Washington, quoted in Planning the 
Neighbourhood, by the American Public 


Health Association Committee on the 


Hygiene of Housing, which revealed 
“that less than 30% of the children 
travelled more than 4 mile to a play- 
ground, and nearly half (46%), 
travelled a } mile.” This suggests that, 
if the distance to the playground is 
much more than a } of a mile, its use 
for all practical purposes, is denied to 
a large proportion of the children. 
It is of interest to compare the recom- 


and 


mendations on distance of facilities — 


from the home given in Planning the 
Neighbourhood with some of the results 
quoted above. 
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TABLE 18 
Access Standards for Community Facilities within the Neighbourhood 


EE eee 
j Walking Distance 


Neighbourhood Facility (one way) 
4 from Farthest Dwelling 


Nursery School e we Fe ii ae «| mile 
Kindergarten Meat se cn SE eee as .. | 4 to 4 mile 
Elementary School ae mn He ns .. | 4to 4 mile 
Playground .. 5} te mee “is ane «. | to $ mile 
Park tre oe ave ay D zi w. | ¢to}% mile 
Shopping Centre ... iS .. | to 4 mile 
Indoor Social, Cultural and Reeation ‘Centre <. | $ mile 
Health Centre. eves crab eg leg mile 


This analysis and its preceding note indicate a further field of research—namely, 
the effect of distance upon the use made of neighbourhood facilities, which might 
provide an objective check on the subjective concept of convenience. 


Author’s Note: This paper is based upon a contribution to the ‘ Conference on 
Human Needs in Planning,’ Royal Institute of British Architects, London, 1946. 
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Shortage of trained nursing staff for 
hospitals has for years been an increas- 
ing problem in the United Kingdom. 
_A Government Working Party on 
_ “Recruitment and Training of Nurses” 
(1), (2) recently issued reports emphasiz- 
ing the importance of loss of personnel 
during training, and recommending, 
inter alia, that .. . ‘nurses in training must 
no longer be regarded as junior em- 
Ployees subject to an outworn system 
of discipline,’ but . . .‘ must be accorded 
full student status.’ The implementa- 
tion of this recommendation has 
Ted to a fuller realisation of the 
importance of grades of hospital staff 
whose duties fall between those of the 
trained nurse and the domestic staff. 
The work to be described below was - 


HOSPITAL NURSING AUXILIARIES 
Notes on a Background Survey and Job Analysis 


A. T. M. WILSON 


ORIGIN OF THE SURVEY 


initiated at the request of the Nursing 
Sub-Committee of the Mid-Herts. 
Hospital Management Committee. This 
Committee is concerned with a group 
of three main hospitals in St. Albans, 
a residential, manufacturing, and dor- 
mitory city of some forty-thousand 
inhabitants, twenty miles from London, 
and within the North-West Metro- 
politan Region of the National Health 
Service. The survey was undertaken by 
the present writer in collaboration with 
members of the Sub-Committee and of 
the staffs of the hospitals concerned, The 
notes which follow are, by permission, 
based on one section of a report of that 
Sub-Committee to its parent Committee, 
and touch on cortain psychological and 
sociological aspects of hospitals. 


INTRODUCTION 


The nursing auxiliary’ roles falling 
between those of fully trained nursing 
staff and the domestic staff in the 
hospitals concerned are these: (a) 
Student Nurse, (b) State Registered 
Assistant Nurse, (c) Nursery Nurse, 
(d) Ward Orderly, and (e) Hospital 
Attendant. Examination of problems 
connected with these roles led to a 
realisation of important factors falling 
outside the immediate terms of refer- 
ence, Section I of this report attempts 
‘to outline these factors in relation to 
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the social and working background of 
the particular roles under discussion. 
In Section II some general observations 
are made on nursing auxiliary roles. 
These observations emerge from de- 
tailed job analyses reported separately. 
In Section III some possible principles 
of job design for a nursing auxiliary are 
given, together with a short discussion 
of some questions which appear to arise. 
Finally, in Section IV there is a brief in- 
dication of some problems of selection 
and training for nursing auxiliary roles. 
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I. WORKING AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF HOSPITAL 
NURSING AND AUXILIARY ROLES 


(a) The Community and the Hospital 

As a result of the new National 
Health Service, many changes are 
beginning to arise in the relations 
between British hospitals and the com- 
munities they serve, but certain rela- 
tively stable psychological components 
of such relations may be mentioned in 
extremely condensed form, These com- 
ponents are considered to be relevant 
to the prestige of hospital jobs, and 
hence affect recruitment of staff in the 
Toles under discussion. 

Faced with the problem of dealing 
With serious illness, with the risk of 
death, and with death itself, most 
~ human communities develop special 

institutions which can, in various ways, 

supplement the family or the household 
in dealing with these problems; and 
of such institutions hospitals are a main 
class. In consequence, the doctors and 
nursing staff of a hospital are to some 
extent regarded as an “alternative 
family,” who will, it is hoped, possess 
' the necessary special powers to tackle 
problems of illness beyond the range 
of possibilities of the family itself, 

When problems of succouring the 

seriously ill arise within the family, the 

mother is felt, as a rule, to be most 
intimately concerned; and, for this 
reason, hospitals are often regarded as _ 

“ quasi-maternal ”, institutions. Such 

expectancies affect the attitude and 

behaviour of patients and relatives with 
regard to the hospital doctor as well 
as the hospital nurse. 

Attitudes of this kind—that the 
hospital is felt to function as an alter- 
native family with a strong maternal 
colouring—can be detected in certain 
types of clinical work with patients, in 
social case work, and in surveys 
involving contact with Tepresentative 
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groups of men, women and children. 
Such sources of information also indi- 
cate that this view of the hospital is 
seldom clearly recognised or expressed 
by members of the public; but it 
appears to lie behind two facts con- 
cerning the hospital which are directly 
relevant to this report: first, the very 
high proportion of adolescent girls and 
young women who are interested in 
nursing and allied activities as a career; 
and secondly, the high degree of 
interest, and not infrequent criticism, 
expressed by patients and their relatives 
with respect to the level of personal as 
against professional care in hospital. 
Such criticism is apparently based on 
expectations that the hospital should 
provide personal care—human contact, 
friendliness and comfort—on family 
standards, It may also derive in part 
from unrecognised guilt and resent- 
ment, linked to a feeling in relatives that 
the need to hand a patient over to the 
“alternative family” of the hospital 
represents a failure of the healing 
powers of the patient’s own household, 
family or “clan.” When it arises in 
these ways, criticism of hospitals makes 
little allowance for difficulties due to 
staff shortages, and as a rule makes 
even less allowance for the high level 
of professional care usual in hospital 
work. 

With respect to the high proportion 
of girls and young women who seriously 
consider work in hospital as a career, 
although it would be going too far to 
indicate how this may arise, there are 
reasons for believing that no other field 
of work exercises such a high degree of 
apparently spontaneous attraction for 
them. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the potential supply of staff for 
nursing auxiliary roles is likely to be 


more than adequate if suitable con- 
itions of employment can be provided; 
deed, the Report of the Working 
on the Recruitment and Training 
` Nurses makes very clear that the 
shortage of nurses and the high propor- 
' tion of training failures have more to 
do with the conditions of employment, 
particularly the psychological and 
ib onomic conditions, than with any 
general lack of interest in hospital work. 

_ One further point may be made in 
this connection: for some young 
omen an additional attraction of the 


i 


le institutional “ alternative family ” 
of the hospital. To many daughters a 
_ hospital job represents one of the most 
attractive, least isolated, and most 
= secure roles at the point where they 
first leave home; and this view is 
‘supported by many parents. 
_ In many respects hospital jobs carry 
ry high prestige in the community, 
although this may be offset by a situa- 
tion where the hospital has, in the 
Tecent past, been associated with equally 
1 Law. work, in 
which job satisfaction is more difficult, 
= and where prestige is lower. Because 
of their high prestige, hospital jobs are 
to some extent likely to attract people 
Whose social background or social 
` aspirations make it less than urgent for 
them to consider economic factors, 
Which must, of course, play a part in 
selection of, and satisfaction in, a job. 
Conversely, in cases of difficulty in 
_ Tecruiting staff, the state of the public 
= telations of a hospital is likely to be a 
_ main factor needing consideration. 


Gr i} 

~ (b) The Hospital as a Community 

x _ The hospital as a community pos- 
" sesses certain important characteristics. 
_ These are derived from the historical 
' development of the hospital, from the 
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attitude towards illness and death in 
the community, from the needs of 
patients, and from the related duties of 
doctors and nurses. It has been noted of 
the hospital that . . . ‘ its historical origin 
was in institutions whose aim was care 
rather than cure, whose values were 
religious rather than medical.’ To some 
extent, it can be said that the medical 
trend of the past century towards a 
scientific approach to disease and, more 
recently, towards an increasing realisa- 
tion of the importance of psychological 
factors in illness and treatment, has led 
to a difficult present day position; for 
the social structure and the psycho- 
logical “ climate” of the hospital do 
not, as yet, correspond to its current 
practice; and in particular do not so far 
adequately reflect the re-awakening 
medical interest in the patient as a 
person and as a displaced member of 
the social groups of the family, the 
factory, and the community. This 
interest sometimes appears in part to 
be met by delegation of responsibility 
in such matters from doctor to nurse 
and social worker, and, where this 
delegation is to some extent an evasion 
of full medical responsibility, it may 
lead to serious problems. But this 
point must at the moment be left on 
one side. ‘ i 

Insofar as the increased interest in 
the patient as a person represents a 
continuing trend of medical practice, 
it is clear that hospitals will in future 
need to consider some increase in the 
size of that part of the staff which is 
primarily concerned with the patient | 
as a person. In theory, staff for such 
purposes might be either trained nurses 
or nursing auxiliaries; and reasons will 
be given later for the view that, on 
grounds of availability and for other 
reasons, nursing auxiliaries are more 
likely to be used in such a development, 
both immediately and in the future, 
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To a very considerable extent the 
professional attitudes and methods of 
doctors, and the related professional 
attitudes of nurses, are main deter- 
minants of the social structure and 
psychological “climate” of the 
hospital as a community, This com- 
munity has very real and difficult 
problems of organisation and work, 
problems which .arise, for example, 
from the conflict between the depen- 
dent needs of patients in serious phases 
of illness, and the opposing needs of 
convalescent patients who are moving 
back towards personal responsibility 
and independence. This may be put 
in another form: at certain stages of 
“illness, the relationship between doctor, 
nurse, and patient shows many charac- 
teristics which resemble those of the 
infant and its parents; but at other 
stages the relationship needs to be 
regarded as that between three adults. 
Basic problems of psychological climate 
and social organisation are the result 
of situations of these kinds. For 
example, the rules governing treatment 
of a sick patient are different from those 
governing a convalescent patient in the 
same ward; and some of the difficulties 
of a ward staff relate to such facts, 
Questions of status inevitably arise 
in the hospital with respect to the 
professional and personal relationship 
between doctors, nurses, and patients, 
The highly professional role of the 
doctor and the nurse is in sharp con- 
trast to the “Tay” role and status of 
the patient; and these extremes of 
_ Status have inevitable effects within and 
between the various sub-groups of the 
hospital staff—that is, between doctors, 
the matron, sisters, nurses, and domestic 
staff, and between the different members 
of the nursing team on the ward, The 
hospital community, ‘indeed, is inevit- 
ably status-conscious to an extent 
which is rather unusual in most human 
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communities, and problems of status 
have an immediate bearing on the 
contacts and relationships between the 
patients and the various members of 
the ward team with whom they come 
in contact. 

The duties of most members of a 


hospital staff overlap with those of ~ 


other members at every point where 
these duties take the form of direct 
services to the patient, who is, so to 
speak, the point at which all hospital 
activities meet. Where “job overlap” 
of this kind exists in any type of work, 
difficulties of inter-personal’ and inter- 
group relations among staff are likely 
to arise. Such difficulties are likely to 
be both frequent and severe in any 
community as status conscious as a 
hospital. It is important to note that 
these difficulties are related to the 
nature of the hospital situation, in 
which overlap of staff roles is inevitable. 
They are not direct results of personality 
factors in the staff itself, although they 
may easily be increased by such factors. 


(c) Professional Control and Hospital 
Discipline 

In the last section an attempt has 
been made to show that the overall 
task of the hospital is linked directly 
and inevitably to a clean-cut status or 
class system within its staff, This 
inevitably leads to a necessarily strict 
system of rules and regulations, both 
formal and informal, governing rela- 
tionships between the different groups 
within the hospital. If the hospital is 
to fulfil its function without risk to the 
patient, it»is essential that the requests 
and orders of the doctor should be 
transmitted to, and carried out by, the 
nursing staff and by the patients both 
with accuracy and completeness. In 
other words, a high degree of autocratic 
behaviour by the professional staff— 
doctors and nurses alike—is an inevit- 


"able characteristic of hospital life. But 
there are other, secondary factors in 
the working of hospitals, which fre- 
~ quently appear to intensify this basic 
and inevitable atmosphere of pro- 
fessional autocracy, and one, at least, of 
these factors may be mentioned. 
In most hospitals the doctors are not 
_ constantly present members of the ward 
team. Where they are full-time staff 
- members, they tend to appear in the 
_ wards intermittently, even if regularly; 
_ and where part-time medical staff are 
concerned, their duties are so con- 
centrated that they are likely to- be 
‘more frequently absent than present. 
On the other hand—to make an obvious 
point—most hospitals contain a con- 
siderable percentage of patients whose 
lives are, in effect, in the hands of the 
„ nursing and medical staff, and, during 
those times when the medical staff are 
not present, the responsibility for the 
patient is felt by the nursing staff to fall 
on their shoulders to an even greater 
“extent than is, so to speak, legally the 
case, This position is of great import- 
ance, and may perhaps be made clear 
by considering the events which fre- 
quently follow some unexpected death 
or fatal catastrophe in hospital. Should 
an inquest be necessary, in the coroner’s 
court the doctor is often protected from 
criticism by professional privilege; but 
this is true to a relatively smaller extent 
in the case of members ofthe nursing 
_ Staff called as witnesses. A situation of 
this kind—and the coroner’s court does 
no more than make it clear—is often 
connected with the fact that most 
matrons, sisters, and nurses feel them- 
selves to be in the position of deputising 
for the doctor throughout long periods 
of the twenty-four hour day of the 
Patient. They do not, however, possess 
the doctor’s professional authority or 
knowledge, and the situation which 
results is almost inevitably one in 


atin, ies 
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which the nursing staff possess, or feel 
themselves to possess, responsibilities 
which are in fact greater than are 
covered by their professional authority, 
or their knowledge and skill. (In 
passing, it should be said that such 
feelings, although intensified where 
there is a shortage of nursing staff, are 
still obvious when adequate trained 
staff exists). In many situations of this 
kind—that is, wherever responsibility 
is felt to be greater than the authority 
of a job—there is considerable inse- 
curity of those who must bear the 
burden of such disproportionate respon- 
sibility; and, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, they tend to deal with their 
insecurity by attempting to limit 
responsibility and increase efficiency 
through the formulation of particularly 
clean-cut regulations and rules, and by 
the general development of a rather 
autocratic and protective discipline. 
This development of highly autocratic 
or disciplinarian practices as a means 
of controlling insecurity does not arise 
directly from the character or person- 
ality of members of, for example, a 
nursing staff, although it may be 
affected by those factors. It is an 
inevitable human reaction to a situation 
of stress, and is clearly to be seen in the ? 
autocratic behaviour of worried parents 
dealing with their children. 

For the reasons given in the para- 
graph above—the relation between the 
medical staff of hospitals and the 
situation in which the work of nursing 
is carried out—the psychological 
“climate” and the staffing needs of 
hospitals, particularly for nurses and 
nursing auxiliaries, are likely to be 
particularly affected by the extent to 
which the matron and nursing staff 
are supported by a full-time medical 
staff, or feel themselves to be so 
supported, in carrying out the work of 
the hospital. 
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Hospital discipline, therefore, is 
inevitably strict, and it may often have 
become even more strict than it need 
be, as a result of the difficulties presented 
to nursing staffs by the need to deputise 
for the absent doctor, and by shortage 
of trained staff. In such a situation, 
the type of discipline which develops 
is usually felt as something externally 
imposed from above by members of 
each class in the hospital hierarchy; 
and, in view of the function of a 
hospital, and of the emotional problems 
of dealing with illness and death, there 
is often little opportunity for the 
development in members of a hospital 
staff of an internal self-discipline, based 
on participant: relationships within the 
professional team centred on the 
patient. Recent psychological work 
has confirmed the view that externally 
imposed discipline is clearly inferior in 
results to self discipline, and that 
imposed discipline tends to increase 
the risk of mistakes, because it does not 
develop individual responsibility and 
initiative. 

There is clear evidence, both from 
medical work in general and from some 
specific investigations, that a main 
factor affecting not only the well-being 
and comfort of patients, but also their 
actual speed of recovery, is the quality 
of the interpersonal relations in the 
staff of the ward and in the hospital as 
a whole. It must be emphasised that 
this is not a vague generalisation but 
an important fact, whose reality is 
attested by the experience of a wide 
variety of working groups concerned 
with personal and professional services. 

A further problem of morale ‘and 
discipline in hospital arises from the 
very real difficulties of introducing 
those opportunities for consultation 
and discussion which have been shown 


_ to lead to the development of improved 


morale and self-discipline in working 
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situations. For in the hospital com- 
munity, with its marked class and status 
system, the types of relationship 
between the staff groups are usually 
inconsistent with such developments. 
Communication tends to be largely of a 
downward and one-way type, beginning 
with the doctor or administrator. 

Finally, it must be emphasised that 
these observations are in no way 
critical, but are intended to outline 
some problems of staff and staff 
relationships in hospitals, which arise 
from the task and the social structure 
of such organisations. 


(d) The Social Life of Nursing Staff 

Hospital work- is based on the need 
of the patient for care throughout the 
twenty-four hours of the day, and as 
one consequence the hours of work in 
hospitals differ from those of most 
jobs, particularly in demanding some 
sacrifice of opportunities to take part 
in leisure activities within the hours 
during which friends not engaged in 
hospital work can take part. This 
absence of opportunity to conform 
with the ordinary pattern of work and 
leisure which exists outside the hospital 
is both real and inevitable. It is 
ordinarily felt to be minimised by the 
privilege and status of the social 
service component of hospital work; 


“but where the morale of the hospital 


community—that is, the over-all atti- 
tude of members of the community to 
the task of the hospital—falls below a 
certain minimum level, the sacrifices 
essential in hospital life are likely to be 
disproportionately resented by the 
junior staff. : 


(e) General Problems of Recruitment, 
Training and Promotion 
These problems have recently been 
explored by the Working Party on 
Recruitment and Training of Nurses, 


See 

and their findings need not be repeated 
here; but it may be useful to suggest 
that, where a human community such 
as a hospital inevitably possesses a 
fia 

M rigid class structure, the conditions 
_ affecting recruitment, training, and 
= promotion—that is, the movement 
from one class of staff to another—are 
likely to be matters of great concern, 


hospital staff as a whole. Opportunities 
’ for promotion and the methods of pro- 
motion are likely to be matters of partic- 
ular importance, and will have at least as 
‘great effect on the overall morale of the 
working groups of the hospital as they 
have on the efficiency with which the 
- Toles filled by promotion are carried out. 
' The relatively formal class structure 
of the hospital also means that recruit- 
< ment is likely to be affected by the 
~ social class of possible recruits. It is 
unlikely, for example, that members of 


AD 


= (a) The present shortage of trained 
-nursing staff and changes in the work of 
student nurses have led to the wide- 
= Spread use in the group of hospitals 
concerned in this study—as in most— 
of various grades of staff whose duties, 
‘in general, lie between those of the 
trained nurse on the one hand, and the 
i x domestic staff of the kopia on the 
other. - 

(b) Study of existing " reports on 
developments in hospital staffing, 
together with the best available pre- 
‘dictions on the future supply of trained 
nurses make it probable that this 
‘situation will persist, in one form or 
another. The manner and speed of 

- Clarification, acceptance, and use of 

‘these intermediate auxiliary roles will 

depend on many factors. Among these 
are, first, the uncertainties of the 

_ hospital service, as reflected in staffing, 


cA 


with a direct effect on the morale of the 
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any one (civil) social class will feel 
immediately at home in a hospital job 
which carries a status or privilege within 
the hospital either much below or much 
above that to which the recruit has 
become accustomed in the family or 
the community in general. This situa- 
tion does not present an insuperable 
difficulty to widely based recruitment, 
but it does involve a need to consider 
how the social anxieties, and the status 
anxieties, 


of new recruits to any- 


hospital staff can be minimised in the — 


introductory training for their particular 
job. In particular, it will be important 
to arrange that such introductory 
training is conducted in what is felt by 
the trainees to be a secure and uncritical 
atmosphere, in which the necessary 
comments on individual performance 
are not likely to be interpreted by a 
trainee as reflecting in any way on her 
future potentialities, 


II, SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON NURSING AUXILIARY ROLES. 


salaries, and wages; secondly, current 
and proposed changes in the medical 
staffing of hospitals; and thirdly, the 
changing attitude of the relevant pro- 
fessional organisations in nursing on 


the question whether the introduction © 


of nursing auxiliary roles will lead 
to an incréase in the professional 
standing. of the nurse, or whether it 

simply represents a dangerous dilution 
of their profession. 

(c) The intermediate nursing auxiliary 
roles, referred to above, exist under a 
variety of names which suggest a much 
greater difference of duties, respon- 
sibilities, and skills than appears to 
exist in practice. This is in part the 
result of the recent “all hands to the 
pumps” situation produced by an 
acute shortage of hospital staff; but, 
as the Working Party Report on 
Recruitment and Training in Nursing 
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clearly indicates, many important long- 
term factors lie behind this shortage of 
nurses. These same factors appear 
relevant, to a considerable extent, to- 
the filling of the intermediate and 
auxiliary roles now under discussion. 

(d) Even if adequate trained nursing 
staff and adequate domestic staff were 


-~ available to hospitals, it is, therefore, 


extremely doubtful whether these inter- 
mediate auxiliary roles would be likely 
to disappear in the foreseeable future. 


- If this forecast is accepted, there is a 


clear case “for clarifying the position 
with respect, first, to the actual staff 
needs of the ward situation, and 
secondly, to the overlapping types of 
intermediate staff by whom those 
needs are met at the moment. 

(e) Towards this end, examination of 
the overlap and the difference between 
the role of the nurse and that of various 
nursing auxiliaries has been undertaken, 
in a preliminary way, in Job Analyses 
made for this report. 


(f) When these analyses are con- 


sidered, various points become clear: 

Gi) The needs of patients can be seen 
to cover a wide range of services, 
with an equally wide range of 
skill-requirements in meeting these 
needs, The needs of patients 
range from the relatively imper- 
sonal domestic services required 
for ward life, through personal 
services to the patient, regarded 

+» -as an ordinary human being 
displaced from his usual environ- 
ment, to the highly skilled, tech- 
nical services undertaken by 
senior trained nursing staff under 

„ direct medical supervision. 

(ii) The trained nurse’s role. clearly 
contains many elements which 
can be entrusted to less skilled 
personnel with little risk to the 
patient, 

(iii) Such delegation of duties, how- 
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ever, would need to be clearly 
defined in terms of responsibility; 
and would necessarily entail an 
increase in the supervisory respon- 
sibility of the trained nursing staff. 

(Giv) In a ward, delegation of relatively 

unskilled duties might be done by 
defining these duties clearly, and, 
if necessary, by agreement over 
which patients are to be serviced 
by trained nurses only; or it 
could be effected by some com- 
bination of these methods. In 
other words, the role of a nursing 
auxiliary could be defined both 
in terms of the specific types of 
service, and of the specific patients 
to whom these services are to be 
given. 
There is no suggestion that this 
separation of duties of nurses and 
nursing auxiliaries must of neces- 
sity be done by the administrative 
or physical separation of the 
patients whom they serve. The 
point is that, if necessary, effective 
methods exist whereby the work 
of the fully trained nurse and of 
nursing auxiliaries can be clearly 
defined. The question of naming, 
in a ward, the patients to be 
served by fully trained staff and 
those to be served by nursing 
auxiliaries leads on to the larger 
question of the physical segrega- 
tion in different wards of sick and 
convalescent patients. This larger 
question is briefly discussed in a 
later section. 

(v) In the small sample of cases 
examined, in the special circum- 
stances of severe staff shortage, 
and in relation particularly to the 
chronic wards with which assistant 
nurses are most commonly con- 
cerned, the work of a senior 
assistant nurse showed almost no 
difference from that of a nurse 
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with full qualifications. In these 
circumstances, any difference 
which exists between these two 
roles is largely in terms of promo- 
tion possibilities and, con- 
sequently, of professional status. 


(vi) The work of three types of 


nursing auxiliary—the nursery 
nurse, the ward orderly, and the 
hospital attendant—shows a very 
great similarity when due allowance 
has been made for the different 
types of ward or situation in 
which they may be employed. 
Since this is so obviously the case, 
there need be no surprise that 
difficulties sometimes arise 
between these and other groups 
from the awkward combination of 
similar duties with differences of 
pay and working conditions— 
that is, what amounts to two or 
more rates for one job. 

It must be emphasised that these 
paradoxical situations have arisen 
as a result of the circumstances 
in which staff for hospitals have 
had to be recruited in past years. 
From the first employment of 
these types of auxiliary the diffi- 
culties arising from different rates 
for similar jobs have been only 
too clearly recognised by those 
concerned with the administration 
of hospitals. The point is that 
the position in thesé matters has 
now become extremely difficult, 


' from the point of view of staff 


morale, for those concerned with 
supervision and administration of 
hospital staff. 


(vii) In all of the auxiliary roles men- 


tioned in the last paragraph there 
is obviously a tendency for the 
staff concerned to move towards, 
or into, the territory of duties of 
the trained nurse. To some extent 
this tendency is fostered by the 
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pressing needs of patients in a 
short-staff situation; but it also 
arises through the inevitable 
ambition of the relatively un- 
skilled to attempt to tackle the 
less skilled part of the role of the 
trained nurse—that is, to improve 
their status by undertaking tasks 
beyond their formal role. In this 
situation there is, however, 
another factor of much greater 
importance: many of those en- 
gaged in nursing auxiliary roles 
clearly possess intelligence and 
capacities which are above those 
necessary for the full performance 
of their role. It is easy to under- 
stand the anxieties of professional 
organisations in nursing over the 
dilution represented by this par- 
ticular tendency to usurp the role 
of the trained nurse, but it can 
be urged that this same tendency 
indicates that nursing auxiliary 
roles might with advantage be 
designed to lead into full nursing 
training; or should, at least, 
offer the possibility of promotion 
to a higher level of responsibility. 
Experience has shown that any 
attempt to restrict the staff of any 
organisation to duties which do 
not represent a satisfying employ- 
ment of their potentialities is 
likely to end in damage to morale 
and loss of staff rather than in 
increased efficiency. 


Segregation of Sick and Convalescent 
Patients 
At first sight it would appear 
that the problem discussed earlier 
—the need of different patients for 
different degrees of, first, profes- 
sional nursing and, secondly, of 
personal care from nursing 
auxiliaries—might most easily be 
met by the separation in different 
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wards of seriously sick and con- 
valescent patients. Where this is 
done the wards for the sick may 
be staffed almost entirely by fully 
trained nurses and those for the 
convalescent almost entirely by 
nursing auxiliaries under trained 
supervision. Such a solution of 
this particular problem of hospital 
staffing is widely accepted as 
successful in relation to long- 
term or chronic patients, who 
are often segregated; but within 
the group of short-term patients 
the matter is rather more complex 
than appears at first sight. This 
is particularly true when account 
is taken of important psycho- 
logical factors, affecting both the 
recovery of patients and the work 
of nurses and nursing auxiliaries, 
The advantages of segregation 
are obvious: simplicity of staff 
organisation; economy of equip- 
ment; simplicity in organisation 
of work; some diminution of the 
responsibility of senior nursing 
staff with respect to sick patients 
when these are looked after 
entirely by fully trained staff; 
and a clear delimitation of respon- 
sibility for both nurses and nursing 
auxiliaries. In addition there is 
the attraction that convalescent 
wards offer, to a hospital, units in 
which the training of nursing 
auxiliaries can be undertaken 
without a heavy load of super- 
visory responsibility for the 
trained nursing staff. This last 
point is, however, double-edged, 
in that introduction of nursing 
auxiliaries to hospital life in a 
situation in which serious illness 
and emergencies seldom exist may 
well foster an attitude in which 
the serious responsibility of the 
nurse and the nursing auxil- 
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iary may remain unrecognised. 

With respect to the disadvan- 
tages of segregation, hospitals in 
which it has been tried have 
reported that, on balance, these 
often appear to outweight the 
advantages. These disadvantages 
are'as follows: from the nursing 
point of view, there is the heavy 
burden of a ward entirely made 
up of seriously sick patients, and 
the loss of the physical and 
psychological relief of a ward in 
which a majority of the patients 
are convalescent; secondly, there 
is the disadvantage to the nurse 
in not seeing the patient “ all the 
way through” to full convales- 
cence; and thirdly, there are the 
difficulties created in ward work 
by the more rapid turnover of 
patients and the consequent need 
constantly to remember new case- 
details and to make fresh relation- 
ships. An additional point is that 
where the work of different wards 
in a _ hospital—as between 
seriously sick and convalescent 
wards—varies greatly, consider- 
able problems of inter-group rela- 
tions may arise in the staff over 
the conditions governing tours 
of duty of heavy as against 
relatively light work. 

From the point of view of the 
patient? the disadvantages of 
changing wards at convalescence 
are very real and frequently 
underestimated. Although it is 
true that a move to a convalescent 
ward offers to patients an oppor- 
tunity of getting away from close 
contact with the seriously ill, 
there is also the real and serious 
disadvantage of needing to re- 
adapt themselves once more to 
new people, new doctors and 
nurses and a new ward atmos- 
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phere. (Such disadvantages clearly 
do not apply to long-stay patients), 


Some suggestions, based on these _ 
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general findings and comments, 
will be discussed in the following 
sections, 


II. SOME POSSIBLE PRINCIPLES OF JOB DESIGN FOR A NURSING 


(a) In nursing, two main principles 
f work are widely accepted; first, to 
minister to the comfort of the patient 
C as a person, and, secondly, to assist the 
' doctor in certain aspects of treatment. 
In the suggestions which follow, it will 
of necessity be argued that a third 
element in trained nursing—that is, to 
upervise less skilled auxiliary nursing 
taff—must be clearly recognised. This 
point is of great importance, and has a 
direct bearing on the selection, training, 
and apprenticeship of student nurses. 
It bears particularly on the selection and 
raining of students with regard to 
ersonality and later potentiality for 
leadership in trained supervisory roles; 
for, in the ward situation, mutually 
“satisfying personal relations between 
“supervisor and the supervised offer 
almost the only guarantee for the com- 
‘fort of the patient and for full and 
“accurate carrying out of the essential 
-rules governing the activities of the ward 
= and the treatment of patients. 
= (b) The following basic points—in 
‘some cases mentioned earlier—may 
t help to clarify the role of a nursing 
 auxiliary:— : 
(i) Many, if not most, of the personal 
needs of the patient as an individual 
in an unfamiliar situation demand 
from the staff concerned qualities 
of understanding, patience, and a 
capacity for making and maintain- 
ing effective personal relationships 
£ rather than professional nursing 
skill in the sense of a knowledge of 
specific techniques. 
= (ü) Those tasks and techniques of 
= treatment which require a trained 
a A 
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nurse can be marked out without 
great difficulty. 

(iii) Those patients whose condition, 
or whose phase of illness, is such 
as to demand the services of 
trained nurses alone may usually 
be clearly decided on by the 
medical and trained nursing staff. 

(c) If the general point is accepted— 
regarding the possibility of separating 
duties or, if necessary, patients—it is 
probable that the list of duties which 
follows might with little risk be carried 
out by nursing auxiliaries. The personal 
characteristics, selection, training, and 
supervision of such auxiliaries will not 
be discussed here, but many important 
consequences clearly arise from the 
needs of the patient and of the tasks 
given in the list below. The order in 
which the possible duties are listed is 
largely derived from the list of nursing 
techniques given by the Working Party 
on Recruitment and Training of 

Nurses. 

1. Housewifery—care and cleaning 
of ward equipment. 

2. Bedmaking of ambulant and con- 
valescent patients; assisting with 
lifting and moving of patients not 

„designated by medical and super- 
visory nursing staff as requiring 
entirely trained nurses’ care. 

3. Filling of non-electric warming 
devices, with provision of safety 
covers, if necessary. 

4. Care of clinical and other ther- 
mometers; taking and charting 
of temperatures, pulse rates, and 
respiration rates of patients 
named by-supervisory staff, 
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5. Bath room bathing of patients 
and, under trained nursing super- 
vision, care of pressure points in 
named patients. 

6. Bathing, feeding, and care of 
named infants and children. 

7, Carrying meals to named patients, 
ambulant or otherwise. 

8. Giving and removing bedpans 
and urinals to patients named by 
supervisory staff. 

9. Cleansing and disinfection of 
equipment, crockery, etc., and 
disposal of soiled dressings, under 
trained nursing supervision; 
similar duties in operating theatres, 
also under supervision. 

10. Direct personal services to 
patients, including conversation, 
conveying messages, providing 
reading, writing, and other 
materials; adjustment of head- 
phones, and many other small 
services of a non-technical nature, 

11, Accompanying agreed patients to 
special departments, having 
received full instructions and 
documents from trained staff, 

12. Reception and marshalling of 
patients in out-patient depart- 
ments. 

13. Checking stores and inventories. 

14, Reporting on any new develop- 
ments in a patient to sister or 
staff nurse, 

15. Assistance with last offices. 

(d) Such a list of duties exceeds those 


nursing auxiliary role affect trained 
nursing staff? 

This question raises many 
points of importance, but only a 
few comments will be made. 

The provision of staff of this 
new grade would clearly diminish 
the extent of personal services by 
the trained nursing staff to the 
less ill patients. It may, however, 
be said that in existing conditions 
of staffing, few trained nurses 
have much possible time for such 
services at present. 

The presence of nursing 
auxiliaries in the ward team would 
simultaneously increase the super- 
visory responsibilities of the 
trained nursing staff. One of the 
commonest complaints made by 
trained staff with respect to ward 
orderlies or other auxiliaries is 
that of unreliability of the latter 
in relation to attendance, and 
occasionally in actual performance 
of duties. Such unreliability 
appears often to arise from 
ignorance or from a lack of under- 
standing of treatment and of the 
frequent conflict between the 
needs of treatment and the wishes 
of the patient as a person. 
Difficulties or dangers arising in 
this way are unlikely to be serious 
if the duties of the proposed new 
role are*clearly laid down after 
full discussion with the trained 


which ward orderlies, hospital atten- 
dants, or nursery nurses are Officially 
required to deal with at the moment, 
but it does not exceed the actual tasks 
carried out by such staff in many 
hospitals, including those under con- 
sideration. Various questions which 
arise, in respect to the type of auxiliary 
role outlined in (c) aboye, will be dis- 
cussed below: 

() How would the provision of such a 
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nursing staff, and if they are fully 
understood by the auxiliaries 
concerned through a brief training 
course on recruitment. 

Linked to the matter under dis- 
cussion is the importance of 
developing the ward staff as a 
co-operative team, rather than an 
aggregate of isolated members 
with little understanding or mutual 
planning of the tasks of other 


staff working in the ward. The 
development of a ward team— 
not by a pep-talk announcing 
that it should exist, but by 
providing formal opportunity for 
planning and discussing the work 
on a co-operative basis—has the 
additional advantage that it 
diminishes the anxious depen- 
dence of the patients on any one 
member of the staff. (It would go 
too far at this point to indicate 
how relatives might be—and have 
been—brought into the ward team 
who serve the patient; but it can 
be said that it is from successful 
contacts with patients’ relatives 
that major helpful influences in 
staff-recruiting will arise.) 

To sum up, the effect of pro- 
viding nursing auxiliaries in the 
tole outlined would almost 
certainly be to increase the status 
and prestige of the trained nurse 
and to bring it nearer to that of 
the doctor. 

(Note: A general comment 
on the relations between the nurse, 
- assistant nurse, nursing auxiliary, 
and domestic staff of hospitals 
may here be offered for discussion. 
Historically speaking, the origin 
and development of each of these 
grades is a complex matter, but 
the view may be ventured that the 
tole of the assistant»nurse over- 
laps with that of the fully-trained 
nurse to an extent which makes its 
separate existence and its relations 
with that of the trained nurse 
extremely difficult. Looking at 
the matter broadly, there would 
appear to be many advantages in 
having only three groups of staff 
working in the wards of hospitals 
—domestic staff, nursing auxil- 
iaries of the kind earlier described, 
and trained nurses. Although, as 
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noted elsewhere, the duties of all 
members of a hospital staff over- 
lap in serving the patient, the 
existence of no more than three 
clearly distinguished groups of 
ward staff would appear to present 
less difficulty than exists in the 
present situation.) 

How would provision of such an 
auxiliary role affect hospital 
domestic staff? 

Personal contact and personal 
services to patients are often 
highly valued by domestic staff, 
but if, as is suggested, they con- 
tinued to share in the general 
housework of the ward and were 
not debarred from conversation 
with patients or from certain small 
services to less ill patients, it is 
unlikely that any serious problems 
need arise. ; 
What difficulties would be likely to 
arise in clarifying the respective 
duties of the trained nurse and the 
proposed nursing auxiliary? 

If provision is made for 
genuinely full, free, and clear 
discussion and agreement with 
the trained nursing staff with 
respect to the duties of the 
proposed new role, and if some 
brief training is given to the 
trained staff in techniques of 
supervision, it is difficult to fore- 
see any insoluble difficulties in 
this area. : 
What difficulties might arise 
through the suggested designation 
of specific patients as needing the 
services of trained nurses only? 

Having regard to medical and 
senior nursing experience in this 
matter, it is unlikely that this 
suggestion would prove impracti- 
cable; and if the trained nursing 
staff could be freed from some 
responsibility with respect to less 
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ill patients, their tasks would be 
likely to become easier, rather 
than more difficult. 

The possible effect on the 
patient of being named as needing 
fully trained care only must be 
considered. Patients who are ill 
enough to require highly skilled 
nursingcare are, almost invariably, 
in no real doubt about the situa- 
tion, whatever their superficial 
attitude may be. From their 
point of view, the clear designa- 
tion of a particular trained nurse 
who is responsible for them is 
likely to be an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage. 

Questions regarding separation 
of patients in “ sick ” and “ con- 
valescent ” wards have been dis- 
cussed in an earlier section. 


(v) How would the creation of such a 


nursing auxiliary role affect the 
Status system of the ward team? 

Since the present position is 
in many respects extremely am- 
biguous it is probable that clari- 
fication in the way suggested 
would lead to some improvement 
in the relationships between 
different members of the ward 
team, 

In view of what will be said in 
a later paragraph, it must be 
added that the salary level needed 
to attract the necessary recruits 
as nursing auxiliaries is likely to 
be insufficiently below the present 
scales for trained nurses to avoid 
the risk of intensifying their 
existing discontent. There is, 
however, an inescapable dilemma 
attached to this situation: nurses 
and nursing auxiliaries are both 
in less than adequate supply; 
nursing auxiliaries are likely to be 
less difficult to obtain and to 
maintain. If the latter—and essen- 
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tial—aim is to be achieved, any 
increased discontent of nursing 
staff will need to be accepted. 
Such discontent will not be 
diminished by continuing with a 
staff shortage partly due to con- 
ditions of pay for trained nurses 
which they regard as unsatis- 
factory. The proper and inevit- 
able solution of such difficulties 
lies in making the job of the 
trained nurse adequately attrac- 
tive in all essentials. 

What conditions of service might 
be appropriate to such an auxiliary 
role? 

In view of the comments made 
earlier with respect to the relations 
of the class structure of the 
hospital and that of the com- 
munity, it would be necessary to 
consider in this connection at 
least one thorny problem: how 
far would the social service com- 
ponent of the role be intended as 
predominant, and how far would 
the role be conceived as a career 
leading to its own type of promo- 
tion? The problems here are 
extremely complex, and it must 
at once be said that, in the past, 
emphasis on the social service 
component of various jobs—not 
only in hospital—has only too 
often been an excuse for inade- 
quate pay and outmoded condi- 
tions of work. As it is put above, 
the question under discussion is 
almost unanswerable because of 
the extent to which morale factors 
and attitudes towards manage- 
ment affect the estimate of a job 
made by those who hold it. In 
the present circumstances it may 
be worth suggesting that pay and 
conditions of all hospital jobs 
must, for some time to come, be 
regarded in the light of the need 


to compete for staff, in financial 
terms, on the labour market; and, 
in these circumstances, to regard 
the high potential prestige of the 
job of nursing auxiliary as a kind 
of bonus. 

It will be essential to consider 
how far the job of an auxiliary of 
this kind can be regarded as an 
apprenticeship, giving certain 
advantages in candidature for the 
position of student nurse, or 
promotion to other non-nursing 
jobs open to women within a 
hospital service. 

On the question of part-time 
staff, although these are frequently 
regarded as highly unsatisfactory, 
if a sufficient number of members 
of a nursing auxiliary grade were 
available, the possibility of a 
small reserve of staff would, to a 
large extent, overcome difficulties 
of this kind. A more adequate 
way of tackling such difficulties 
might be by the formation of 
teams of nursing auxiliaries, 
sharing between themselves the 
responsibility of providing, within 
their grade and by mutual arrange- 
ment, the services required in a 
particular ward, If this were done 
it would be necessary for one 
member of the team to be senior 
and to carry the responsibility of 
providing the services required. 
(An experiment on a staff- 
arrangement of this kind has 
recently been reported by the 
Royal College of Nursing). 

Questions of uniform are 
important; attention may be 
drawn to the scheme at the Cassel 
Hospital, London, whereby the 
nursing staff, as a group them- 
selves decide the actual models 
to be used, given certain condi- 
tions with respect to cost. 


(vii) 


(viii) 
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What conditions of pay would be 
appropriate for a nursing auxiliary 
role of the type outlined? 

The conditions of pay would 
need to approximate to those 
general among semi-skilled in- 
dustrial workers, both in the 
district concerned and elsewhere; 
for, as has been said, there appears 
to be some attraction to hospital 
work outside the area in which 
girls have been brought up. 
Allied to these questions is, of 
course, that of the resident or 
non-resident nature of the job, 
and it is probable that among 
suitable potential recruits for a 
role of this kind there would be 
individuals who might possess a 
need for either of these conditions 
of work. 

If an hourly rate is used for 
nursing auxiliaries, it will be 
necessary to consider the difficul- 
ties likely to arise in the ward 
team with regard to overtime; for 
trained nurses are expected to 
complete emergency tasks without 
overtime pay. If, however, over- 
time is not paid to auxiliaries, the 
salary level will probably need to 
be rather higher. 

What title could be given to a role 
of this kind? 

The problem of titles is fre- 
quently best dealt with by dis- 
cussion among those concerned; 
for, if the particular title is 
ultimately accepted as suitable 
by all the staff grades concerned, 
little else is of importance. In this 
particular case, however, it would 
be necessary to pay attention to 
the legal and status problems 
involved in the use of the term 
“ nurse.” The word “ orderly ” 
is unfortunate from the status 
point of view; this difficulty does 
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not arise with the term “ nursing 
auxiliary”, but such a title is 
rather unwieldy for everyday use. 
The term “nursing aide” is 
widely used in America and 
clearly possesses certain advan- 
tages, 

Experience suggests that this 


problem is most likely to be 
resolved by discussion with all 
those likely to be concerned. 
From such discussions fruitful 
suggestions usually emerge, and 
there is no reason why the official 
and working names of the job 
should not be different. 


IV. A NOTE ON SELECTION AND TRAINING 


(a) Selection 

It has been suggested in earlier 
sections that requirements of personality 
were likely to be among the most 
important in meeting the needs of an 
auxiliary role of this kind. Experience 
has shown that wherever this is the case 
there is much to be said for at least a 
pilot experiment in the use of technical 
assistance in the growth and develop- 
ment of an adequate and generally 
satisfying scheme of selection. Ex- 
perience has equally shown that pro- 
vision of such a satisfying scheme of 
selection is in itself one of the most 
important factors leading to the attrac- 
tion of likely recruits to a particular job, 
This matter, however, is not directly 
within the present terms of reference, 


(b) Induction Course 

An entrance training course would 
probably be essential for a role of this 
kind, and there would be much to be 
said for designing and running it on an 
experimental and informal basis; that 
is, by delegating an experienced member 
of the teaching nursing staff to under- 
take group discussions both with the 


new recruits and with those who will be 
responsible for them in the wards. The 
probable content of such discussions 
would emerge from the questions which 
inevitably arise in the minds of people 
entering a new job, and from the 
opportunity of discussing in great 
detail specific examples of the list of 
duties agreed as relevant to the job. 

There might be something to be said 
for having, as part of the training 
scheme, an opportunity for each trainee 
to follow round in the ward a member 
of the staff who was engaged in the 
duties under discussion, and to bring 
back for further clarification with the 
teacher the doubts and uncertainties 
which would inevitably arise in this way. 
Some preliminary teaching in nursing 
has, in the past, been found to be 
inadequate as the result of attempts to 
impart interesting but unnecessary 
medical data; but any tendency to this 
mistake could clearly be met by pro- 
vision of an experimental course which 
was run by staff simultaneously engaged 
both in teaching and in evaluating 
the aims, methods, and results of 
training. 
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PERSONALITY TRAITS 
AND 


1 NATIONAL SOCIALIST IDEOLOGY 


A war-time study of German Prisoners of War 


HENRY V. DICKS 


INTRODUCTION 


The object of this paper is to report, 
rather belatedly, a war-time study on 
German prisoners of war which served 
to throw some light on the connections 
which exist between character structure 
and political ideology, and to illustrate 
the methods used in investigating both 
these sets of data. In this way it may 
contribute by way of example or proto- 
type to future work in the integration 
of clinical psychiatry, social anthro- 
pology, and political science. In brief, 
the study consisted in contacting a 
random sample of German Prisoners of 
War passing through a certain British 
Collecting Centre, and subjecting them 
to prolonged interviews according to a 
schedule presently to be described in 
detail, drawing up a “ personality pro- 
file ” which was then compared with the 


Political ideology of the same man as 


ascertained (in the greater part of the 
sample) by another interviewer, and 
finally, subjecting this comparison to a 
test of statistical significance. Con- 
currently a much larger random sample 
was being subjected to ae political 
interrogation alone, from which a 
general distribution of political attitudes 
among the German Prisoner of War 
population could be derived. 

The writer happens to be bi-lingual 


and partly educated in German schools. 
‘On being posted to the Directorate of 


Military Intelligence he was instructed 
to undertake any suitable studies which 
might help in the understanding of the 
enemies’ mind and intentions and in the 
conduct of psychological warfare. The 
study which is about to be described 
was a by-product of other work, more 
directly relevant to the War, which the 
writer was briefed to do between 1942 
and 1946, The main effort during the 
period in question was directed to a 
running survey of enemy morale which 
enabled us to plot fluctuations in the 
expectations and preoccupations of 
German prisoners during various phases 
of the war for purposes of propaganda. 
It was from this part of the work that 
we derived, amongst other things, our 
data on the distribution of political 
attitudes in the sample population. 

The second piece of work consisted 
in the description and evaluation of the 
human relations and morale structure 
within the German Armed Forces as 
seen through the eyes of a British Army 
psychiatrist. (2) (3). It seemed of some 
practical importance to devise, if pos- 
sible, a psychological technique by 
which selectors in the future Allied 
Administration of Germany might be 
helped to distinguish Nazis from non- 
Nazis without recourse to the very crude 
and fallacious criteria of reference to 
formal membership of the Party and the 
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like. It also occurred to the writer at 
that stage, that here might be a method 
which, if further refined, could find 
general application in that branch of 
Social Science concerned with the study 
of the relation between culture and 
personality, Some practical use was in 
fact made of the correlations of per- 
sonality and political attitudes obtained 
and presented in this paper, when, early 
in the organisation of the Control Com- 
mission for the British zone of Germany, 
a Selection Centre was set up for poten- 
tial high-level German personnel in 
which both the technical and the general 
frame of reference of this study formed 
part of the criteria used in the screening 
procedure. 

` During many informal conversations 
with some two thousand German 
prisoners of various ranks and arms, 
and as a result of the study of captured 
documents both of an official and of a 
purely private character, a broad picture 
of the general recurring regularities of 
German mental behaviour became 
gradually apparent. 

It is not the intention in these pages 
to pillory the German people. The 
study required concentration on the 
origins of their recent mass behaviour. 


Many aspects have not been covered. 
When speaking of “ national character” 
we mean only the broad, frequently 
recurring regularities of certain promin- 
ent behaviour traits and motivations of 
a given ethnic or cultural group. We 
do not assert that such traits are found 
in equal degree, or at all, in all members 
of that group, or that they are so con- 
joined that the extreme is also the norm. 
Neither do we assert that the traits are 
found singly or in combination in that 
group alone. 

It should also be emphasised that this 
study was not concerned with the 
historical, political, or economic con- 
ditions which might have brought about 
the emergence of what we have called 
the “ national character” or its mani- 
festations in German Nationalism, 
Militarism, and National Socialism. It 
confined itself to psychiatric findings in 
present living individuals and en- 
deayoured to test certain hypotheses 
concerning their mental make-up in 
relation to their political beliefs and 
convictions at the time of the interview. 
Nothing in this paper must be taken to 
imply that the economic and historico- 
political field forces are in any way 
under-rated by the writer. 


HYPOTHESES 


This paper then will be limited to that 
part of the work which consisted in an 
attempt to compare and show the inter- 

f dependence of personality structure and 
political ideology in the population 
studied. Before proceeding to the 
detail of the method and its results, a 
statement of the assumptions and pre- 
liminary hypotheses which underlay it 
is called for. ; 

The basic assumption made was that 
a political ideology was only in part a 
function of intellectual indoctrination 
or automatic group-conformity and 


that the sincerity with which men held 
various views on social and political 
matters was part of a Gestalt in which 
their personality structure was more Or 
less deeply involved. Hence, for the 
adequate appreciation of a social or 
political movement it was essential to 
appraise the psychological structure of 
its participants, grading them in some 
way in terms of intensity of identifica- 
tion with the ideology and aims of the 
movement, and of consequent dynam- 
ism as carriers or infective agents. It 
was thought that the more an ideology 
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_ fitted unconscious need systems of an 
individual, the greater would be the 
 cathexis given to it by him. 


| The second assumption was, in brief, 


“that the child is father to the man, and 
‘that the life history of individuals 


tion of children through educational 


influences. It might, therefore, be 
possible to describe and define more 
precisely a configuration of personality 
traits which was shared by a large 
" number of representatives of a given 
cultural group over and above regional, 
Ue social-economic, educational, or other 
sub-group differences. Then, any 
desired sub-group of the culture could 
be subjected to comparison with the 
“ norm ” in respect of the presence and 
“intensity of the traits or variables by 
which the main group had been des- 
cribed. 

The processes of arriving at a working 
hypothesis to be tested grew slowly out 
of impressions left by previous partici- 

' pation in German life, which was not at 
that youthful time subjected to any 
critical or scientific evaluation, but 
which nevertheless formed an important 
part of one’s experiences. In 1941 the 
“writer was detailed to take over for some 
six weeks the psychiatric care of Rudolf 
Hess, then recently arrived in Britain. 
The description and evaluation of Hess’ 
personality appears elsewhere.’ Here 
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it is mentioned only as one of the 
factors contributing to the selection of 
certain psychological variables to be 
looked for in the German and in par- 
ticular in the Nazi personality. (It will 
later be seen that some of the traits 
looked for on strength of contact with 
Hess did not in fact prove to be signi- 
ficant in distinguishing one kind of 
German from another). A third import- 
ant preliminary to the setting up of a 
working hypothesis was the unrivalled 
opportunity for informal conversations 
with a heterogeneous group of German 
Prisoners, together with “ mass obser- 
vation” of their behaviour amongst 
themselves, and the study of a great 
variety of documents already alluded 
to. Some six weeks or more after this 
process of steeping oneself in the 
current German idiom, a series of pilot 
interviews was begun, branching out 
from a routine political interrogation 
already practised at the camp before 
the writer’s arrival. During these pilot 
interviews both ideology and something 
of a personality assay were attempted 
together, and the conviction grew that 
the following hypotheses would repay 
more careful study. 

1. That the German prisoners who 
held Nazi or near Nazi beliefs and 
ideology with conviction and fanati- 
cism, had a personality structure 
which differed from the norm of 
German national character in the 
sense that they embodied this struc- 
ture in more exaggerated or con- 
centrated form. 

2. That Nazis or near Nazis were 
likely to be men of markedly pre- 
genital or immature personality struc- 
ture in which libido organisation 
followed a sado-masochistic? pattern, 
based on a repression of the tender 


1 See The Case of Rudolf Hess, ed. J. R. Rees, London. 1947 (Heinemann). 


2 Cf. Fromm E. The Fear of Freedom, 
-that period known to the writer. 


London, 1942. This book and Fromm’s views were not at 
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tie with the mother and resulting 
typically in a homo-sexual paranoid 
(extra-punitive) relation to a harsh 
and ambivalently loved and hated 
father figure, with its attendant 
sadism towards symbols of the dis- 
‘placed bad portion of this figure; 


in increased secondary (“ defensive ”) 
narcissism; in libido splitting 
vis-a-vis female love objects; and 
in tendencies towards hypochondri- 
acal (internal persecutor) and 
schizoid or hypomanic (guilt denial) 
features. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 


1. Distribution of Political Attitudes 

To test these hypotheses, it was 
necessary to turn on, as it were, a higher 
power of the microscope on a statisti- 
cally adequate sample of the prisoner 
population passing through our hands 
and to devise a method of examination 
of these selected men by which their 
personality structure on the one hand, 
and their political attitudes on the 
other, could be as clearly as possible 
examined in parallel. Ideally, a team 
of at least three should have been 
required for doing the job thoroughly. 
There should have been a psychiatric 
interviewer, his clinical observations 
and inferences should have been sup- 
plemented and corrected by the use of 
projection tests and other quasi- 
normative personality evaluations by a 
clinical psychologist, whilst political 
attitudes should have been examined by 
a third interviewer, working blind in 
telation to personality factors, but 
skilled in interviewing and in the 


appreciation of German social and 
political outlook. 

This would, however, have turned the 
study into a formal laboratory set piece 
of very doubtful value, considering the 
setting. Few of the subjects would have 
reacted as spontaneously as in fact they 
did. Only one of these desiderata could 
in practice be obtained; very soon the 
work was divided between the writer 
covering the entire aspect of personality 
study and a number of “ lay ” inter- 
viewers who conducted almost all the 
political interrogation after a period of 
tuition and supervision by the writer in 
accordance with the schedule repro- 
duced as TABLE 1. Naturally, political 
ideas and emotions were often ex- 
pressed in the course of the psycho- 
logical interview, and personal life 
stories were equally frequently given to 
the political interrogators. This was a 
limitation on the “purity” of the 
“experiment” which is hard to remedy in 
what is essentially a piece of “fieldwork.” 


TABLE 1 


Unit 
Profession 
I C FAS MURR BS eT (FEL 


Domicil 


Valse tl PARE ele ace E alist ries 


Parents’ Religion 


» Education .. 
Own Religion.. 


A. OUTCOME OF THE WAR 


Germany Wins -~.u 


Compromise Peace 
Germany loses .... 


Doubtful e Aaa 
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TABLE 1 (contd.) 
Germany wins:— i 
Within one year ... Within two years ..........._ In over two years... 


Notes on views (e.g. (i) World Dominion, (ii) “ United Europe”, (iii) Restoration of 
Independence to Occupied Territories (which?) (iv) How Germany will win). 


Compromise Peace:— 


Sy With Western Powers... | With Russia... “ All round ”........ 
~~ Doubtful:— 
| Notes:— 
Germany loses:— 
Western Powers invade firSt.....-+++111111111111-7+ Russia invades first.......--vssesue 


Where will Germany stabilise her defence line in (a) France, (b) Italy? 


Complete loyalty........(FI) Believer with reservations........(FI1) Divided.........(FTI V) 


Believer with reservations:— Doubtful:— 
Notes:— Notes:— 
Anti-Nazi:— Unpolitical:— 
Notes :— Notes:— 


_ Attitude to Hitler personally :— 
* Notes (e.g. Worship, Acceptance, Doubt, Hostility, Any substitutes?) 


C. HOME FRONT 


Confident Doubtful. ct Pessimistic ..secetiesecenssereesses 


Doubtful and Pessimistic:— ‘ 
Notes on topics discussed (e.g. Food, Clothing, Sabotage, Foreign Workers, Effect 
of Losses, Women’s call-up) 


Effect of Air Raids:— 


Very dangerous - Daan gerous .n-rcccrncnnnennens Jneffective riii 
Notes:— 
D. ATTITUDE TO UNITED NATIONS 
(i) BRITAIN j 
FhOstile o aaa DEVI Cd cerns teenie Admiring scien 
Notes :— 
Hostile .. Admiring ..... 
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Hostile; aceite tence: Divided rere Admiring —........... 
Notes :— 

German defeat of Russia:— MMO ttc dens 

Russian occupation x Welcomed ... 

Western Powers preferred:— Yes ~- Indifferent ......... No 

Notes:— 


E. PROPAGANDA 
(i) GERMAN 
Hostile aA SE ul Divided AAE ERUS AV Admiring |.. 
Notes:— 


Gii) B.B.C. 


Listened to:— EEr A A I ACAL MOTER. anais G AEN 


Notes on opinions:— 


(iii) SCHWARZSENDER (Freedom Stations) 
Listened to:— E A A Heard quoted... Soi.. NO 
Notes on opinions:— 


(iv) Moscow 
Listened to:— Heard quoted... RO eea 
y (V) LEAFLETS P 
Reads idin Seen, not read................. Heard quoted................. No knowledge 


F. POST-WAR EXPECTATIONS IF GERMANY LOSES 
German people exterminated... Square deal and reconciliation 
Germany will rise in new war .... Otheruyren wanes hc 


G. SERVICE CONDITIONS 
Satisfied: G.A. Dissatisfied: G.A. 
G.N. À GNE 
GAR EN a " GAF. 
Notes (Subject matter of grouses: e.g. awards, Officers, rations, etc.) 


Notes:— 
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A few words of explanation as to the 
way in which the above schedule was 
employed may be useful. It, will be 
seen that there are certain items which 
were simply checked, but that for each 


q item there were spaces for notes (larger 
"than the reproduction here shown) in 
which the interrogator would write 


qualitative observations on-his subject’s 


responses, noting especially striking 


phrases, clichés culled from Nazi propa- 


"ganda, fervid declarations of faith, 


accusations against the Allied Powers, 


all manner of expressions of opinions 


or doubt on the political side, which 

influenced the interviewers’ judgement. 

Some of the headings and material had 

of course more value to psychological 

warfare and morale themes than to the 
mere assessment of these men’s political 
attitudes. That was especially true of 
our recording of the numbers who 
listened to, or were familiar with Allied 
radio transmission and later with Allied 
leaflets, and of conditions inside 

Germany. Even in the responses to 

such enquiries, however, the political 

temper of a man was laid open or sub- 
stantiated. 

The schedule was never filled in in 
the presence of the subject, but was 
completed later. Any data from other 
sources were added to the notes, and 
finally the man was placed by the 
Observer, frequently after case dis- 
cussion between several’ interrogators 
who knew the subject well, in one of 
five categories as follows:— 

FI. Fanatical, whole-hearted Nazis (the 
hard core); people who had 
thoroughly identified themselves with 
the ideology, aims, and attitudes of 
the Nazi leadership, as stated and 
propagated in the written and spoken 
pronouncements of the N.S.D.A.P. 
and its affiliated organizations. 


_. FI. Believers with reservations (camp 


followers and near Nazis); a fraction 
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which was more nearly identical with 
former German Nationalists, and not 
infrequently better educated.than the 
fanatics; who were ready to admit 
certain shortcomings of the Nazi 
regime and its methods of waging 
war, but usually on the grounds of 
inefficiency rather than on ethical or 
political grounds. The veneer of 

Western culture was usually some- 

what thicker than in the zealots. 

F.III. Unpolitical men; the group com- 
posed of men essentially concerned 
with private motives such as sub- 
sistence and security, who usually 
also passively accepted the current 
social and political conditions. The 
repetition of a number of Nazi- 
political clichés without emotional 
conviction was discounted. 

FIV. “The divided” (later called 
passive anti-Nazis by Norman 
Brangham); were men in conflict, 
disillusioned, not knowing where they 
stood. They had’ often supported 
Hitler in the past because of the 
promise of economic benefits and 
political order, but they had a general 
bias against Nazism and war. They 
were often recruited from former 
believers with reservations, and were 
mostly loyal patriots. 

F.V. Active convinced anti-Nazis; men 
who had maintained opposition in 
feeling, thought and sometimes in 
deed to the regime on religious, 
ethical, political, or individualist 
grounds, 

It must be stressed that these were 
classifications which had been made on 
empirical grounds before the beginning 
of the study here described. In practice 
it was a useful division which corres- 
ponded to the realities of political 
interviews and attitudes of the German 
forces towards the war and it was 
accordingly retained as the basis for 
political classification of the population 
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studied. It must be emphasized also 
that at this stage the F rating stood 
merely as a code for a set of political 
attitudes and had as yet no connotations 
as to personality structure. It was 
precisely these connotations which the 
subsequent study set out to discover. 

Taking the main items in the political 
schedule, the F.I. group tended to expect 
German victory usually in a short time 
and to be followed by world dominion, 
or at least dominion over a united 
Europe from which all non-Germanic 
influence would be excluded. They 
expressed complete loyalty to their 
regime and its leaders, and were ready 
to testify dramatically to the rightness 
of their beliefs. They usually equally 
readily minimised difficulties on the 
home front; regarded even our later 
air-raids as ineffective; professed un- 
wavering hostility to and contempt for 
the three major Allied nations, and in 
particular expressed what came to be 
called the “Bolshevik Bogey”. It 
followed that they usually dismissed 
with contempt our radio transmissions, 
or staunchly professed never to have 
heard them. Under “ post-war expecta- 
tions ” they most readily thought that 
in the “ purely hypothetical” event of 
an Allied victory the German people 
would be exterminated, or alternatively 
that Germany would rise in a little while 
to try world conquest once more. 
Their opinions were expressed with 
emotional fervour and in Goebbels’ 
language. 

The believers with reservations (F.I) 
tended in general towards similar scores 
and the difference between them and 
the fanatics was usually one of emphasis, 
degree, or conviction; but sometimes 
such men would admit criticism of one 
or more Nazi leaders or their policies; 
would tend to grant the seriousness of 
the threat from Allied bombing, and 
would find something to admire or 


be ambivalent about in their enemies. 

The unpolitical group (F.III.) would 
tend in the main to give replies of the 
“ don’t know ” type. Characteristic of 
what the unpolitical subject might say 
is the following— First we had the 
Kaiser, then Mr. Ebert and Mr. 
Hindenburg, and now that Hitler, but 
we still have to milk our cows’. Such 
men were readily worried about the 
home front and their dear ones and 
were usually indifferent as to the out- 
come of the war or the resulting 
political situation, provided that they 
retained some security, property and 
means of keeping themselves and their 
families alive. Their attitude was 
summed up in a recurrent sentence: 
* All this is far too difficult for me, I 
am only a small man’. 

The passive anti-Nazis (F.IV.) tended 
to score in the doubtful headings much 
more often than not, but sometimes 
made gallant attempts to profess their 
loyalty and belief in victory and a great 
future for Germany, in order to cover 
up their lack of faith. Their remarks on 
Nazi leaders usually tried to stress the 
constructive and beneficial aspects of 
the regime, while regretfully admitting 
that all was not well. Their doubts 
were often shown in gestures, hesitan- 
cies and modes of expression rather 
than by the substance of their remarks. 

The anti-Nazis (F.V.) tended to 
favour German defeat, from which 
alone they hoped a better world could 
be reconstructed. They wished to make 
amends all round. They would express 
freely, although sometimes with anxiety, 
their hostility to the regime, its ideas, 
and its leading personalities. They 
would tend in general to be admiring 
either towards Britain or the U.S.A. or 
Russia, not always towards all three, 
but would tend to have more objective 
political views about the comparative 
merits of Germans and non-Germans. 
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L When they were doctrinaire Marxists or 
T “anti-German” renegades. They 
"would equally reject German propa- 
ganda and admire the truthfulness or 
efficacy of ours. They would expect a 
square deal from the Allies and dis- 
"count German atrocity propaganda of 
ae the “ strength-through-fear ” type. 
Such, briefly, were the ways in which 
these five categories tended to score and 
| answer the schedule. The interview 
was by no means stereotyped, but was 
conducted in an informal manner. 
The sociological data of all men 
undergoing the questionnaire were care- 
fully recorded under such headings as 
age, regional affiliations, urban or rural, 
bombed or non-bombed area, occupa- 
tional and economic status, educational 
level, arm of service, service rank, and 
parent’ and man’s own religious 
beliefs or-affiliations. These data were 
incorporated in current reports to 
Psychological Warfare agencies, to- 
gether with the assessment of and 
reasons for the men’s satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with their service con- 
ditions and with subjective assessments 
on the part of the interrogators of their 
fighting qualities and with a note of the 
“type of military unit from which they 
i stemmed. For purposes of correlating 
= such social data with political and 
military morale, preparations were made 

in 1944, with the coflaboration of 
Edward Shils, Hazel Gaudet, Elmo 
Wilson and others of the. SHAEF 
Psychological Warfare Division, to 
review these data and make them 
‘capable of being compiled and worked 
over on a large scale. This was, how- 
“ever, not completed at the time and the 
records passed out of the writer’s hands.* 
Some impressions might, however, be 


i than other German prisoners, except 


| 


Some details of these studies may be foun 
Disintegration in the Wehrmacht,” Public Opi 
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worth giving. The fanatical Nazis were 
usually under 35 and of lower-middle 
class origin, with an admixture of 
intellectuals and working class youths, 
the latter often of the tough bully type. 
The believers with reservations tended 
to be of better education than the fana- 
tics and were drawn from the class of 
regular soldiers, more solid intellectuals 
and business men, but contained a 
considerable sprinkling of working-class 
men in the upper income brackets. 
The unpolitical group was mostly com- 
posed of small town artisans, country 
folk, unskilled workers, enlisted regular 
service personnel and minor civil 
servants. The divided or passive anti- 
Nazi category contained much the same 
population as the F.ll’s, with whom 
there was two-way traffic. The anti- 


‘Nazis (F.V.) comprised many sorts of 


men, from working-class Trade- 
Unionists and Marxists to convinced 
Catholics and Protestants, intellectual 
liberals, men with an international out- 
look, and not a few aristocratic con- 
servatives of the “good old” sort. 
The young sons of these types of people 
were a not inconsiderable ingredient. 
In short the F.V’s contained the same 
kind of collection of persons and types 
as would have formed any continental 
Resistance movement. In no case was 
formal membership of this or that Nazi 
party branch made the basis of classi- 
fication. To many professions’ such 
membership was a condition of employ- 
ment and signified little. 

In all some four hundred unselected 
prisoners were subjected to the political 
interrogation at the centre where this 
study was carried out. In addition, 
from the summer of 1944 onwards the 
field interrogation teams and the Psy- 
chological Warfare Division of SHAEF 


d in Shils, E. A., and Janowitz, M. “ Cohesion and 
inion Quarterly, XU, No. 2, 280 (1948). 
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; and its Army representatives were 
conducting analagous interrogations 
“based on this method on a large scale. 
Some of these teams passed through an 
__ intensive course of instruction and role 
_ playing given by the writer and by his 
mow experienced colleagues. The con- 
solidated figures may be conveniently 
"expressed as a graph sufficiently 
accurate over the period September 
1942 to July 1944 to bring out the 
salient distribution of the five types of 
Political attitude. These are shown in 
TABLE 2. 

It will be noted that during most of 
the period in question a large propor- 
tion of German soldiers, sailors, and 

- airmen did not yet feel that the war was 
lost. It should be noted that all foreign- 
born levies were excluded, and only 
citizens of the German Reich and a few 
Sudeten Germans and Austrians were 
admitted into these samples. It should 
also be noted that the F.I, F.III and F.V 

"figures remained practically constant up 

to the very end of these opinion checks, 
whereas the F.I category tended to 
change towards the F.IV as the outcome 
of the war became more certain. 
Naturally the F.III’s tended to colour 
their statements in accordance with the 
fluctuations of the fortunes of war, but 
essentially retained their dominant pre- 
Occupation with private aims. 

It is against this background of our 

“acquaintance with the distribution of 
political convictions and attitudes 
towards National Socialism of a con- 
siderable sample of German P.O.W. 
that the second part of the study here 
dealt with must be considered.* 


2. Personality Studies 
1, THE SAMPLE 
‘The sample consisted of 138 men, 
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examined between the autumn of 1942 
and the spring of 1944. They were 
unselected—that is to say we had to 
rely on what prisoners happened to be 
recently captured by sea, air, or land 
and sent to the collecting centre in 
question. The period of the war 
accounts for the relative shortage of 
“ Army” in the sample, and for the 
relative preponderance of the upper 
educational brackets among aviators 
and skilled U-boat crews, and later, 
among the élite of the Afrika Corps. 
From the list of prisoners in the camp 
names would be selected by the camp 
duty office because the subjects hap- 
pened to have a few hours to spare from. 
other interviews or prior to removal 
from camp, which was small and had a 
large turnover. General treatment and 
living conditions in the camp were good, 
and a welfare service in accordance with 
the provisions of the Geneva Conyen- 
tion was in being. 

Tn no sense could the sample be des- 
cribed as accurately reflecting the com- 
position of the German male popula-” 
tion or even of the Wehrmacht. One 
had to-do the best one could, The group 
in fact included people from 18 to 55 
years old at various socio-economic 
levels, and from private to Lt. Colonel 
in rank; from farm labourer to Univer- 
sity lecturer in the educational scale, 
with a high proportion of regular 
soldiers especially among the naval 
fraction of the sample. 

The composition of the sample is 
shown in Table III. $ 


2. THE METHOD OF EXAMINA- 
TION ‘ 
The method of examination consisted 
of prolonged, personal, non-directed 
interviews in a quiet room, an informal 


_ 4A full treatment of the morale and political attitude studies during 
“War II will be found in Daniel Lerner’s book Sykewar about to ap 
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TABLE 3 
SERVICES OCCUPATIONAL 

Navy Rs We we ee 60 1. Professional, Higher Execu- 

Army... ahs SA e 48 tives, land owners and Uni- 
Air Force AINAN Sau aoe: versity students... 17 

2. Managers, business EEn 
“ White collar” workers ... 20 
Officers... eek i 26 3a. Big factory skilled workers... 6 
Non Officers... we .. 112 3b. Small factory skilled workers 16 
4. Unskilled labourers ae 4 

* 5. Independent tradesmen 

1721 Rey a Lie Nag (tailor, cobbler, small shop; 
A EN E AESA I Meqper ete). +: 19 
29-35... D EN a 25 6. Small farmers, etc. 6 
36+ 2 7 Merchant seamen, PIETA 74 
EA ALO TR BTN 8. Regular services... 48 

*These groupings were decided on by (Many ex-skilled operatives 

reference to ages of subjects at the among these, e.g., electricians 

beginning of the Nazi regime. and mechanics). 

REGIONS OF ORIGIN 
EDUCATION Seaboard oe 40 
Primary A Ah A Tih eae 9 Berlin EE aea T, 16 
Post-Primary ... aa 50 Rest of Prussia ... a ee 46 
(Secondary and Tech.) “Rhineland” ... we ta 16 
“ Higher ” 79 Bavaria EA L, 8 
(University aad ritmo gical Wurttemberg ... me shes 6 
graduates) Thuringia (Saxon) ate, 5 


atmosphere being maintained; in not a 
few instances several interviews, the 
average time per man being about two 
hours. It was an essential condition 
that the subject was willing and ready 
to converse. No kind of pressure was 
used, as it would have been fatal to the 
whole spirit of the study. No psychia- 
tric or medical status was disclosed, the 
interviewer merely representing himself 
as an Officer privately interested in the 
prisoners as men, The main skill con- 
sisted in preserving a heart-to-heart 
rapport, so that formal test procedures, 
filling up of schedules in the men’s 
presence and similar evidences of 
specialist investigation had to be 
avoided, Rough notes were sometimes 


taken at the interview, but the case 
record was written or dictated im- 
mediately afterwards, from memory. 

At times it was possible to obtain a 
Matrix Intelligence Test on the grounds 
of the man’s wish to know how he 
should use his period in captivity to fit 
himself for post-war life, but this added 
little to the kind of data interesting for 
the purpose in hand. Murray’s T.A.T. 
came into the writer’s hands too late to 
make it worthwhile using without 
experience. 

The aim of therapeutic closure was 
achieved with scarcely any exceptions. 
It was possible to verify that the indi- 
viduals so interviewed had enjoyed 
their talk, and were at worst left slightly 
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hå “non-plussed by the purpose of such a 
ie prolonged “chance encounter”. In 

| ‘the main they felt helped by someone 

taking time to interest himself in them 
as human beings. 


T THE SCHEDULE OF PERSON- 
N 


ALITY VARIABLES 
E Though the conduct of the interview 
= was non-directive, the data it sought to 
obtain were arranged in a schedule 
previously worked out, to test the hypo- 
thesis above defined, by reference to a 
personality profile. The Schedule was 
divided into (a) Social background data, 
‘consisting of the details already listed 
‘under Table IIT; (b) psychological back- 
‘ground data and (c) present personality 
traits. 

The two latter will now be delineated, 
as originally conceived and defined. 
Their choice and the use that was made 
= of them represents the crucial point of 
_ the whole study. They are based on the 
psycho-analytic hypothesis of person- 
ality deyelopment. The variables rep- 
resented by the categories used are, of 
Course, open to challenge by other 
schools of thought, while the skill or 
accuracy with which they were assessed 
at interview and in the light of additional 
data about each subject remains unveri- 
fiable, like any clinical psychiatric 
diagnosis not tested by long observation 

and by the criterion of therapy. 


4, PSYCHOLOGICAL BACK- 
GROUND DATA 

These data are selected items of the 
early personal history of the individual. 
The time factor and the reality situation, 
which forbade more than a certain 
degree of contact with each subject, 
imposed necessary limitations on what 
could be ascertained. This part of the 


© The score “ No inference made” was provided for 
the text. 
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examination restricted itself to getting - 
a general picture of the life history, 
emphasizing the parent-child relation- 
ships as recalled by the subject or as 
readily inferred from the account given 
by the subject. No attempt was made, 
for example, to collect systematically 
feeding and toilet-training data. It was 
felt to be practicable only to record the 
following as variables:— 


(i) PARENTAL PREDOMINANCE IN CHILD- 
HOOD 

(a) Father dominated 

(b) Mother dominated 

(c) Equal harmonious influence of 

both parents 

(d) Equal conflicting influence of 

both parents 

(e) Broken homes: deaths, divorce, 

orphanages, foster-homes, etc. 
No inference made 

The criteria for the above were defined 
by data on the description given by the 
subject to such questions as: Tell me 
about your people—which of them do 
you resemble—who had most influence? 
Who made the major decisions? Who 
had the money bags? Who wore the 
trousers? Who did the punishing? In 
more tricky cases these enquiries might 
be phrased as general questions referring 
to what the man felt was typical of a 
good German home, and how he would 
behave if he had such a home. The data 
under this head were recorded without 
attempt at evaluating intensity. 

Much qualitative detail, in varying 
degree of depth and clarity was natur- 
ally obtained, but this did not lend 
itself readily to coding. 

(ii) RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES 


A simple set of alternatives, without 
finer discrimination, but subsuming 


every variable, but will not be repeated in 
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obvious major differences in parental 
cultural and social value systems to 
which the subject would have been ex- 
posed. Scored separately for each parent. 
(a) Observing, sincere Catholic. 
(6) Observing, sincere Protestant. 
(c) Easy-going, tolerant indifference 
or nominal adherence. 
(d) Consistent atheism, rationalism, 
secularism, materialism. 
(e) Gottglaubig—This last category 
represents the peculiar Germanic- 
Nazi deism, hostile equally to 
traditional Christianity and to 
the attitudes under (d) above. 
The same categories were also used 
to differentiate the subject’s own 
current religious attitude under “Traits” 
(below), and will not be repeated in the 
description. 


(iii) SOLUTIONS OF THE OEDIPAL PHASE 

This was the heading under which 
information concerning the course of 
emotional development from the infan- 
tile Oedipus phase was recorded. The 
inferences were drawn both from the 
history and from present attitudes. 
This category is to be considered as 
transitional between historical back- 
ground and present character structure. 
From it several other variables are 
derived, as will appear below. 

Under this heading Father and 
Mother cathexes were dealt with separa- 
tely as follows:— 


MOTHER CATHEXIS 
Intended to record whether a man’s 
love bonds with the infantile mother- 
figure were judged 
(a) to be still attached to his actual 
Mother or to a mother surrogate 
of his childhood, or 
(b) to have been transferred to a 
female love-object of the man’s 
own generation in the manner 
considered the “normal” state 


$ 1⁄4 


a 


of affairs, i.e., to his wife, sweet- 
heart, or mistress. ‘om 

Against these scores there were three 
sub-categories provided for cases in 
which the Mother cathexis was judged 
to be predominantly transferred to 
symbolic objects :— 

(c) the Führer (or similar male 
authority figure) as the protecting, 
nourishing figure loving all his 
children. This heading was intro- 
‘duced on empirical grounds after 
pilot interviews. 

(d) The State or the man’s service 

(e.g. his unit), or other “secular” 
institution fulfilling a similar 
substitutive nurtural, maternal 
role, it having been found on 
pilot interviews that a number of 
German P.O.W. felt their service 
milieu to function as a mother 
which protected, clothed, fed, 
and paid them. 
A church, or similar “spiritual” 
institution. (Mother Church, etc.) 
The five alternatives so derived 
were scored, but not rated quan- 
titatively. 


(G) 


FATHER CATHEXIS 
Through this variable it was tried to 
get a supplementary picture of libido 
vicissitudes, and classify the major 
possible outcomes of the tie to the 
father. It was assumed that the 
relationship to male leader figures is 
modelléd on, and draws the subject’s 
libido from the Oedipal, father relation- 
ship. Evidence related to these secon- - 
dary figures was included in the total 
appraisal, in addition to expressed and 
inferred attitudes towards the actual 
father or childhood father surrogates. 
The following categories were drawn 
up as alternatives to be scored about 
each man. 
(a) Mature Object Choice: This 
score was intended to show that 
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the personality had largely over- 
come infantile attachments to 
the father symbol and was regu- 
lated by a mature ego-structure, 
free from major influences of an 
introjected father-image in the 
super-ego. This information, and 
that for the subsequent sub- 
variables, was obtained both from 
evidence in regard to relationship 
with paternal figures and by 
probing of attitudes relating to 
guilt, authority, submissiveness, 
and towards the upbringing of 
sons. 

Persistent Father Identification: 
This heading records the direct 
form of immature “fixation”, in 
itself a normal transition phase in 
the male child, from which a boy 
derives a certain continuity of 
male cultural traits ultimately 
absorbed into his own ego- 
structure. The theory underlying 
this variable as here used is that 
a boy, faced with his ambivalent 
feelings towards his father, nor- 
mally introjects the father and 
comes to identify himself with 
him, behaving towards his super- 
ego as if it were the punishing 
and rewarding father, and 
towards the environment with a 
mixture of omnipotence phantasy 
resulting from having his father 
as his ego ideal, and’of inferiority 
and submissiveness due to re- 
projection of the super-ego into 
other authority figures. The 
quality of this identification is 
important. In so far as it is 
wholly benign it tends to its own 
supersession by maturity, and to 
the disappearance of ambivalence 
towards authority figures—cf. 
score (a) above. Its persistence 
is therefore always a symptom of 
some degree of guilt, ambival- 
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(d) Rebel 


(Q) 


ence, and unresolved conflict 
over the Oedipus situation. This 
situation is conceived as the 
nucleus of subsequent attitudes 
towards freedom and authority; 
of guilt; of inhibitions on span- 
taneous tenderness, and on full 
maturation in heterosexual rela- 
tionships; consequently of homo- 
sexual, trends, inferiority feelings, 
and various mechanisms expres- 
sive of defences against castration 
threats from within and without. 
Equivocal or Partial Identifica- 
tions: This score, as the name 
implies, is a form of divided 
Oedipus solution, where the indi- 
vidual has incorporated contra- 
dictory (“heteronymous”’) ele- 
ments from both parents into his 
super-ego, has an unstable, split 
ego-ideal, with consequent con- 
tradictions in character, as for 
example ina man who followed 
his father into a military career 
but really always hankered after 
being a painter like his mother, 
uneasy in all social relationships 
involving these antagonistic inner 
forces. 

Attitude: This — seff- 
explanatory score represents a 
persistent immature rejection of 
paternal (or perhaps parental) 
authority. It might be termed a 
negative Oedipus solution, in 
which the subject clings to an atti- 
tude of defiance, covering a deeper 
castration anxiety and need for 
submission and dependence. Itis 
the opposite of (b) above, in so far 
as it displays the hate aspect of the 
ambivalence towards authority, 
whereas in (b) the loving: aspect 
of the ambivalence is uppermost. 
Mother Identification: This score 
records the result of an evasion 
of the father situation, in that the 
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child adopts the mother’s attitude 
towards the father in dealing with 
the threat from a severe father 
figure. When the mother tie has 
to be surrendered, it is dealt with 
by introjection. It involves the 
personality in a passive, feminine 
alignment to love problems and 
often in overt behaviour, the 
extreme of which would be 
passive homosexuality and femin- 
ism. There is overlap, but not 
identity, with ““Mother-fixation” 
under the heading of Mother 
Cathexis above. In the latter, 
the mother is still the overt love 
object; in the present case no 
such tie is manifested in conscious 
behaviour, though at a deep level 
this is the case. In Mother 
identification the Mother may be 
devaluated, and females regarded 
as rivals to the love of father- 
figures. As compared with iden- 
tification, the simple persistence 
of attachment to the mother is a 
more naive and uncomplicated 
thing, implying different ways of 
dealing with Oedipus guilt. In 
“Mother fixation” (Score (a) 
under “Mother Cathexis” above) 
it is permissible to postulate a 
father tolerant of a boy tied to his 
mother’s apron strings. 


GUILT INCULCATION - 
This category, in contrast to the mere 
classificatory and qualitative scoring 
used above was rated on a three-point 
scale, 
(a) Overt, grossly obvious guilt (Per- 
Secutory or depressive anxiety) 

(b) Heightened guilt shown by inner 
drive, Over-precision, obsequious- 
ness, self-justification (Murray’s 
“blamavoidance ”) 

(c) Normal limits, i 

This was intended to rate super-ego 


pressure as shown up in'the life history. 
It'is the weakest part of the study. 
There was lack of clarity in the original 
formulation, which did not for example 
differentiate between shame and guilt 
patterns or between felt ego-ideal 
pressures and defended, unrecognised 
super-ego pressures (such as manic 
denial). For this reason it was found 
to be non-discriminating. It failed to 
differentiate, say, between a projection 
and an acceptance of personal or group 
responsibility, both being lumped to- 
gether as evidence of “ guilt.” In fact, 
varieties and levels of guilt are better 
brought out directly by the other 
variables employed. 


TENDERNESS TABOO 

This “background” category is 
based on Ian Suttie’s ideas on the 
importance of tender love, especially in 
the maternal relationship, for the 
development of security and the integ- 
ration of the personality of the child. 
It was scored as present or absent. 
Since we were primarily concerned with 
a delineation of the harsh, sadistic Nazi 
personality, we set up the quality in its 
negative aspect, i.e., a taboo, or pro- 
hibition on tender relations in the 
family culture of the subject. It will be 
seen that this also is closely bound up 
with the Oedipus situation, i.e., the 
degree to which the subject felt free or 
forbidden to have a tender mother-baby 
relationship. No attempt was made to 
seek out different possible antecedents 
for tenderness taboo, e.g., whether it was 
related chiefly to fear of the father 
or to a rejection by the mother on 
strength of the latter’s acceptance of 
the harsh, “masculine” patterns 
of child upbringing. The assumption 
made was that a tenderness taboo 
signified repression of the internal 
loving mother in the personality, 
both as “need” and as “object.” 
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This variable. was looked for in the 

same topics as the general atmosphere 
and quality of parent-relationships, 
supplemented by data relating to 
” present attitudes towards babies, young 
animals, artistic and humanitarian 
~ values and religious formulations. So 
“much for what was recorded under 
“Background”. The rest of the data 
were grouped under “ Traits”. 


5. TRAITS 

These were defined as aspects of 
personality and behaviour discernible 
as major themes to the psychiatrist at 
the time of examination, and less 
dependent on an exploration of early 
history. They were listed on empirical 


general discussion and contemplation 
of the German character. They are 
all to some extent overlapping or com- 
plementary and, psychologically, depen- 
dent on such nuclear experiences as the 
Oedipus situation. In contrast to 
background data, an attempt was made 
to rate most of the traits on a three 
point scale on clinical grounds. The 
following were the traits looked for as 
variables together with the scores, or 
other values, assigned to them:— 


AMBIVALENCE 

= The presence of irrational contra- 
dictory affects of love and hate towards 
one and the same object—in practice 
and under the circumstances of our 
enquiry often a “political” object, 
€.g,, the Führer or The British. Another 
criterion of ambivalence was the need 
„to balance overt or unrecognised hated 
Objects with a good object, e.g., the 
dramatic transference of good qualities 
to one, and bad qualities to another of 

two British officers at the camp. 


Three point scale: 
1. Gross, obvious 


_ grounds after pilot interviews and from. 
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2. Perceptibility heightened (or 
“ clinically observable ”) 
3. Normal limits or absent. 


EXAMPLE: 
Score 1. Gross: Case 106, Age 32 

‘I am a German and cannot be a 
traitor,’ while offering to do propaganda 
against the Germans. 
‘My sole happiness is my children,’ 
when in fact he was always away. 

Always belonged to two camps— 
Jesuits and Nazi Party; later Nazi 
party and an opposition group. A con- 
spirator who looked both ways at once. 
Score 2. Perceptibly heightened: Case 

107, Age 20 
. Considerable pull in two directions: 
‘When one is at home one thinks what 
a good place school is: one always 
wants to be somewhere different.’ 
Went into Air Force because Father was 
veteran Pilot. of World War I, but he 
hates discipline and military life. At 
school he wanted to join in the fun but 
also keep people at arm’s length. 
Score 3. Normal: Case 110, Age 22 
(citation of record) 

Father was just and not very stern. 
‘ Everybody admired my Mother. She 
was loved by us all.’ Tolerant towards 
all the farm hands, Polish and Russian: 
‘I love my own land and feel animosity 
to nobody.” 


SPLIT LIBIDO 

This concept is used to describe the 
dichotomy of tender and of sensuous 
love in relation to heterosexual love 
objects. The extreme case would be the 
man who marries an idealised frigid 
mother-figure with whom he is impo- 
tent, but who has repeated promiscuous 
relations with prostitutes or similar 
“ debased ” women. 

The connections of this trait with the 
oedipal conflicts over mother-cathexis 
are obvious. There is also evidence 
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from analytic practice that this trait is 
the outcome of a defence against homo- 
sexual impulses. Its conclusion was 
suggested by the personal histories of 
several Germans, and by perusal of 
German novels. Three point scale as 
previously. 


EXAMPLES OF SCORING: 
Score 1. Gross: Case 128, Age 22 
(excerpt from Diary) 

“I cried like a child for I’ (his 
fiancée). ‘ Why is everything in life so 
double-edged? . . . I’s picture looks so ~ 
strange.’ ‘It was a lovely night with 
that little girl in barracks . . . but don’t 
lower class women seem ugly?...’ 
‘I can’t do without some erotic ex-» 
perience . . . a whore-monger after all!” 
(gives list of casual pick-ups and dates 
during a fortnight’s absence) etc. 
Score 2. Perceptibly heightened: Case 

201 Age 20 h 

Note reads: Frequent allusions, with 
interested disapproval, to morals of 
Hitler Maidens, naked dancers, etc. 
Yet his idea of a wife is dull and 
demure. Cannot see full comradeship 
of sexes. ‘ Women must be kept out of 
Politics ’ too. 

Score 3. Normal limits: Case 110, Age 22 

Note reads: He took a very sane view 
of the wife he wants. Not interested in 
getting mixed up with some glamorous, 
expensive, useless film star type... 


SADISM 

This trait was intended to describe 
the presence or absence in the person- 
ality of direct primitive aggressive traits 
derived from what is called the “ pre- 
genital phase”. It was taken for 
practical purposes to imply the impulses 
to dominate, bully, hurt or kill. It was 
felt from the beginning that Tating such 
a quality would be almost impossible, 
_ as no man, except an occasional fool, 
would admit to an enemy officer such 
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impulses even if he were conscious of 
them. Reliance was placed on circum- 
stantial or indirect evidence (cf. known 
record of Kramer at Belsen) and on the 
impression made by the subject on the 
psychiatrist in the light of the latter’s 
insight into psychological mechanisms. 

Means of confirming this evidence were 

at hand owing to the set-up of the 

centre. 

There was no rating, only scoring 

under one of the following:— 

1, Overt, gleeful, apparently guilt 
free—the tough killer sort, i.e. (no 
intropunitiveness). 

2. Stern, incisive, aggressive per- 
sonality. 

3. Indifference—calm acceptance of 
sadism in other (‘ impunitive ”). 

The above three were classed together 

as anti-social forms of sadism. 

4. Averagely aggressive, “ normal” 

by British. standards. (Loves a 
fight, but essentially kindly, toler- 
ant, without need to kow-tow). 

. Gentle, submissive, over-concilia- 
tory, smooth. 

. Horror, condemnation or guilt over 
sadism in others, squeamishness 
over atrocities, blood-phobias, etc. 
These latter three were classed as 

social sublimations or reaction forma- 
tions to sadism, No. 4 being regarded 
as the most mature disposal of initial 
aggressive trends, in an ascending degree 
of intro-punitiveness. 


EXAMPLES OF SCORING SapDISM: (EX- 
cerpts of notes) rs 
Score 1. Case 90 (Bomber Pilot) Age 25 
Thrusting, prognathous face and 
manners. Bites his nails as he says: 
‘When we have liquidated Russia— 
then mercy on this Island! . . . Coventry 
will be child’s play.’ ‘ We had to break 
out, a nation of 100 million will not be 
ground down . . .’ (thumps fist on table) 
“ We have not yet avenged ourselves for 


‘the way the French treated us in the 
‘Ruhr...’ (About resistance men): ‘If 
"these fools will cut our cables they must 

"go against the wall...’ Further con- 
-versation discloses his delight at the fate 
"of Jews . . . talks about ‘ draconic hard- 
mess.’ Picks his spots on face and says 
‘I won't let them heal.’ Gives im- 
‘pression of whipping one with his stream 
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t 

g: 
of bitter words. 

Score 2. Case 89. Quartermaster (U- 
| w __ boat), Age 26. 

i Hard, depressed eyes. ‘I grew up in 
| misery’... ‘No time to laugh’... 
_ ‘TI gladly went to the service and my 
mother laughed when she saw me off— 
_ one is schooled there’... “ you should 
see our little boys march, heart and 
soul’... * The German must— 
Frederick the Great’s “ damned duty 
and obligation ” rules everything’... 
“Those who differ are outsiders and do 

not count...’ etc. 
Score 3(a). Case 105. 

Navy, Age 21. 

Ei y The outstanding feature is the almost 

incredible indifference when he des- 

ctibes the drowning of his own ship- 
Mates before his eyes only a few days 
ı earlier. 
Score 3(b). Case 84. W/T rating, U- 
boat. Age 22. 

___ Calmly relates how he has put a girl 
in trouble. Has watched his mother 
being ‘ sat on’ by Father and approves. 

j N help what the S.S. do—not my 


Midshipman, 


air. 
mc, 4. Case 82. U-boat, Stoker, Age 
0 
Fresh, friendly boy, full of stories of 
boyish pranks, skiing and fisticuffs. 
_ Father beat him when he was too 
cheeky. ‘Can’t understand why we 
have to have a war—always the decent 
fellows who belongs to sports clubs are 
Killed ’ (said to a comrade). 
‘Score 5. Case 91. Leading stoker (U- 
boat, Age 23 
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A simple, innocent fellow who excites 
protectiveness in all who deal with him. 
Exfeather-weight boxing champion, 
Early responsible for his young 
brothers, because mother was weakly. 
Hopes war will be over soon because it 
is so silly. At first timidly, but with 
growing confidence, criticises atrocities 
against Jews, and fears as result 
Germany will be terribly dealt with. Is 
polite, meek and agrees with all the 
kind officers who have had the interest- 
ing ‘ technical talks ’ with him. 

Score 6(a) Case 81. Bomber crew W/T 
operator, Age 24 

‘I was never athletic and was over- 
protected, but joined because friends’ 
taunts stung me.’ Objects to stupid 
bombing raids. Can see only chaos and. 
destruction resulting from war. Dreads 
reprisals for all the bad things done. 
Score 6(b) Case 107. Sgt. Pilot, Age 20. 

Shut-in, thoughtful person, keen on 
philosophy and art. Hates uniform. 
Hates it when people quarrel, hates 
rough horse play and isolated himself — 
from his comrades in the unit. Con- 
demns any but the most chivalrous 
conduct, and winces at German and 
Russian barbarism. 

It should be noted that the trait of 
“ submissiveness,” which has loomed 
so large in all discussions of the general 
pattern of German behaviour, appears 
in this schedule only as a sub-variant of 
the ratings for sadism. Psychologically 
this is justifiable in view of the close 
association of sadism and masochism. 
It was decided not to give submissive- 
ness the status of a variable in this study. 
The aim was to distinguish Nazi types 
from others, and the trait of submission 


«was held to be so widely distributed in 


the culture that it would fail in its 
purpose as a discriminating factor. (The 
omission has been rectified in later 
refinements of technique when we were 
able to invent suitable criteria for rating 
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' and distinguishing types of submissive- 
hess separately, but this was achieved 
by team work after 1945 and cannot be 
included in the present paper). 


HOMOSEXUAL TRENDS 

Under this trait were classified not 
only the comparatively rare perverts, 
but, more importantly, marked ten- 
dencies in the direction of male prefer- 
ence: depreciation of women, idealisa- 
tion of male anatomy and beauty, 
advocacy and interest in male domin- 
ance and male associations, the cult of 
hardness and “ manliness ”, hence the 
prizing of such obvious “ phallic ” 
virtues as male prowess, erectness, 
thrusting and daring, and condemnation 
of softness, yieldingness and laxity, the 
contempt for tender, feminine interests 
and objects, preference for sons, etc. 
The usual three point scale was used. 
EXAMPLES OF SCORING: 
Score 1. Gross and obvious. 

L.A.C., Age 21 

Father a neurotic who drank and 
deserted Mother when P.W. was aged 1. 
Mother out at work, Lonely childhood, 
* Terribly fond of young people’, ‘ All 
my feelings are in the comradeship of 
the Unit and of Hitler youth’. (Asked 
about women in public life) says be- 
hemently ‘ No—their place is in the 
kitchen!’ Incontrovertible evidence of 
passive homosexual episode with 
another prisoner, six weeks only after 
capture. No interest in girls, 
Score 2(a), Perceptibly heightened. 

Case 77. Lt. Fighter-Pilot, Age 21. 

“A father must train his son to his 
own liking and rescue him from his 
Mother’s apron Strings’. ‘If I have 
children, I could of course devote 
myself to my son—but a daughter, no, 
unless she was beautiful’, “I love being 
an officer because it is beautiful to 
educate young men’, Uncritical wor- 
ship of Hitler. Was < his Mother’s all .” 


Case 108, 


Score 2(b). Perceptibly heightened. Case 
126. Lt. Observer, Age 20 

“My father shaped my education ’, 
“I have to thank his firmness that I was 
pulled out of the bad state (pampering 
owing to childhood illness, &c) ’, 

Submission to stern discipline and 
bullying regarded as his salvation. 
Idealization of taking charge of young 
men, as youth leader and officer. He 
saw his greatest reward in their love and 
trust. ‘ But not as schoolmaster—only 
in the living emotional comradeship of 
the Hitler Youth or the Service °, 
Score 3. Normal limits: Case 112. 

Lieut., Infantry, Age 22 

This man has straightforward self- 
valuation, deprecates all this nonsense 
about good comradeship. Though 
experienced campaigner, was warm in 
his feeling about going to marry his girl’. 


NARCISSISM 

The criteria for this trait were self- 
centredness, touchiness in self-esteem 
(Murray’s “ infavoidance ”?), preoccupa- 
tion with own bodily prowess, appear- 
ance and self-adornment, pride, vanity, 
etc. It included concern about personal 
Status (rank, exhibition of War decora- 
tions) as well as the displacement of 
Personal narcissism to the military or 
national group. The derivation of this 
Sort of narcissism is held to be a reaction 
to insecurity feelings—the result of not 
feeling loved and of feeling rejected, 
hence having to withdraw libido from 
outer objects and bestow an undue 
Proportion on the Self (secondary 
narcissism). Three point rating scale. 
EXAMPLES :— 
Score 1(a). ` Gross: Case 56, Major, 

Paratroops, Age 35 

Aloof, conceited, pleased with him- 
self, under which is great fear of 
showing his despair and emptiness. 
His recipe for living (abridged): ‘A 
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Bs 
-his chestful of medals. 


t 


ispi 


| d woman always looks first whether a 


dressed . . . Every woman gets angry 


is polite, correct and properly 


a good-looking man does not show 


i her attention . . . You must play tennis 
 well—correctly, surely—let the girl do 


the running about... and dance well 
“but miss a beat in a quick step if it 


maintains your dignity...‘I have 

er been completely in love or drunk 

never let your blood get the better of 
> 


u’. 
Score 1(b). Gross: Case 87. C.P.O. 
U-boat, Age 25 
_ Reyolted from ‘ unhealthy ’ life in a 
bakery where he might contract lung 


"trouble. Spent all his spare time in 


admiring club-mates. 


" 


n air swimming pools and gymnasia, 
“and became an ‘ace’ among his 
No time for 


“serious relationships. Found all the 


girls wanting—he sees through people 


80 quickly. Kept himself aloof—how 
‘could anyone lower himself to get 
drunk like a swine! Touchy to ‘insults’ 
by interrogators, Fastidious, mani- 
‘cured, conceited. Defensive head man- 
nerism when talking. 

Score 2(a). Perceptibly heightened: 
Case 109. Lt. Artillery, Age 22 
Cocky, conceited. Despises the com- 


- mon herd. Boasts of his feats of strength 
= and toughness. Intolerant of criticism 


or differing opinions. 

“Score 2(b). Perceptibly heightened: 
Case 83. Captain—Pilot, Age 30 

_A swell. Enquires rank of inter- 


Viewer. Asking for better face-cream 


and bothers welfare officer daily for 
Miail-file, Apologetic he has not shaved 


= When visited unexpectedly. Contempt 


for all inferior races. Personal charm, 
very open to flattery by remarks about 


_INFERIORITY FEELINGS 
This trait overlapped with narcisisms 


_ Of which it is an aspect. It was listed 
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separately in an attempt to rate evidence 

of disturbed narcissism, as expressed in 

the gap between level of aspiration (‘a 
person like me ought to be capable of 
so much °’) and subjective self-valuation. 

Personal inferiority and its displace- 

ments to the group are both included as 

evidence. Unequivocal over-compensa- 
tions are rated as part of the symptoms. 

Three point scale: 

EXAMPLES. 

Score 1. Gross: Case 81. Wireless 
Operator, Air Force. Age 24 

Anxious, and touchy about only 
having elementary schooling. Feels 
unwanted by his stepfather. Weak and 
delicate, decided to become a flyer and 
hero. (Covered with combat medals). 

“As a soldier one does not feel fear’. 

Deeply hurt by a ‘ high British Officer d 

who offended his soldierly honour. *I 

must not be thought a cad’. ‘I could 

not survive the disgrace of defeat, I 

would commit suicide rather than 

become a Russian serf’. 

Score 2(a). Perceptibly heightened: 
Case 93. Stoker Petty Officer 
(Reserve), Age 42 

‘I am only a small man’, ‘I did my 
duty, nobody can blame me *, ‘We are 
desperate, poor little Germany’ 

(marked personal identification). 

Score 2(b). Perceptibly heightened: 
Case 123. Sgt. Flak, Age 29. 

Felt a weakling, owing to games 

prohibition—outgrew his strength. 
Refused a commission as not ‘fitted 
enough’. Very defensive about the 
superiority of German institutions, but 
also said ‘ The German is so silly and 
impressionable, he cannot be allowed 
to think for himself’. 


PROJECTION 

This trait category included paranoid 
mechanisms, from the upper limit of 
gross clinical systematised persecution 
symptoms and suspicion to emotionally 
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charged, extra-punitive scapegoat 
devices, self-exculpation, bitterness, in- 
nuendo, and touchiness. Rating took 
into consideration the degree of insight 
present. An attempt was always made 
to allow for social stereotypes and for 
recent experiences. Three point scale: 
EXAMPLES :— 
Score 1. Gross: Case 205. Lt. Cdr., 
Engineer, Age 34 
Father always felt to be an over- 
powering man. Felt he was his weak 
Mother’s most difficult child, different 
from the siblings. Always shy. As a 
boy felt others were laughing at him. 
Felt unappreciated as a human being 
and only valued for his technical ability. 
Had acute terror episode when he felt 
he was being influenced by British 
secret rays to become a traitor. Also 
felt sure the British were bent on anni- 
hilating Germany. Reacts to political 
interrogation with tu quoque arguments, 
and is on defensive before he is even 
attacked by argument. i 
Score 2. Perceptibly heightened: Case 
106. Lt. “ Special duties ” (German 
Propaganda Service), Age 33 
Scents division, intrigue and secret 
plotting everywhere, Felt he was envied 
his post at the Ministry of Propaganda. 
An undermining, intriguing type who 
offered his services to British psycho- 
logical warfare, he is full of specious 
rationalizations of his conduct and 
blames his duplicity ‘on the way they 
have treated me’. He felt ‘ there was a 
spirit of revolution abroad’ among the 
German people (1943), which was 
unfounded and clearly a projection of 
his own renegade, anti-father feelings. 
A hint of messianic flavour in his in- 
tention to found a new movement of 
national regeneration, 
Score 3. Normal limits: Case 110. 
W/T operator. Air Crew, Age 22 
Even standard propaganda displace- 
-ments (e.g., to Jews and Slavs) are much 


reduced as compared with many PsOW. 
He carefully distinguishes between ‘ the 
man who looks much like himself’ and 
and economic theory, and recognised 
that Slav and German could live well 
together. No personal animosities or 
suspicions. Optimistic about his 
personal future. 


HYPOCHONDRIA 

This term denoted morbid pre- 
Occupation with minor complaints, fear 
of disease or of the serious nature of 
trivial ailments; fads and anxieties 
about the purity and wholesomeness of 
food and drink, about vitamins, etc., 
but excluded any fears of being pois- 
oned, etc., by the captors. Anxiety 
States, hysterical symptoms and true 
“somatic paranoid” hypochondriases 
were included. The rating, on a three 
point scale, was in terms of the severity 
of clinical picture and of the depth of 
aetiology. 

The postulated psychological basis 
for including this variable is the inter- 
play between projection and introjec- 
tion mechanisms found in relation to a 
“bad object”, in Klein’s sense. This 
bad object introjected may become an 
“ internal persecutor ” (like a cancer or 
T.B. phobia)—or projected, when it is 
phantasied as an “ external persecutor ” 
—as under “ Projection ” above. 

In view of the purely clinical nature 
of this well-known symptom, examples 
are scarcely required. 


PSYCHONEUROTIC ANXIETY 
This trait category was used as a 
“ blunderbuss ” term to cover a variety 
of more than transient, overt neurotic 
symptoms, short of projection or hypo- 
chondria above, such as free-floating 
anxiety, psycho-somatic conversions 
and phobic or compulsive states in- 
cluding stammers and ties. No attempt 
at exact clinical differentiation was 
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om in the scoring, but a three point 

eee @ tated degree of severity and 
involvement of the personality in the 
DA L 

_ symptoms. 

Examples would cover the familiar 
_ syndromes and ar itted. 

are’ e omitte 


F PRESSION 


This variable includes the usual sense 
f that term in psychiatry, to denote the 
esence of any degree of affective 
“els order characterized by hopelessness, 
morose introspection, self-blame and 
"self-destructive trends, associated with 
_ observable physical and behaviour 
"symptoms such as “ flexion ” and retar- 
_ dation. A three point scale was used. 
_ Examples are scarcely required. 

" Unfortunately, the complementary 

“trait of mania was omitted. Neither 
" Were of any significance as it turned out. 
“Only one distinctly hypomaniac indi- 
= vidual was observed. 


SCHIZOID TENDENCIES 
i This heading covered only those cases 
“in which a clinically morbid degree of 
Personality split or thought disorder 
was observed. It overlaps to some 
_ €xtent with ambivalence and split 
libido, which also represent some 
j degree of dissociation or instinct de- 
fusion, and of course with paranoid 
‘trends, Here we included such pheno- 
‘Mena as loss of reality sense, deper- 
_ Sonalisation; increase in the phantasy 
‘content of thinking; extreme shyness; 
-asocial withdrawal tendencies; stereo- 
typy; and “ simplicity ” and immaturity 
tot warranted by level of general 
| intelligence, especially when asspciated 
_ With the classical bodily configuration. 
It was found possible to score this 
_ Category only in terms of presence Or 
absence. The point was to try and 
differentiate between a personal psycho- 
pathy and the almost endemic German 
cultural split between affective and 
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thought processes and between private 
and collective standards of value. 

Apart from the social data recorded 
under Table III, there were thus 17 main 
variables, with a provision for sixty 
different scores under their heads, either 
as qualitative distinctions or intensity 
ratings, In addition there was provision 
under each main variable for the “ No 
inference made ” score. 


6. RECORDING OF DATA 

As stated, Case histories were re- 
corded at first by hand, later by dicta- 
tion, immediately after the interview(s). 
Looking through these records after a, 
lapse of some five to seven years, it is 
clear that in this respect technique 
varied a good deal from bad to good, 
Scores were assigned immediately, and 
reviewed in the light of other known 
data (documents, testimony of camp- 
mates, ex-shipmates, other interroga- 
tors, and special modes of observation). 
In most cases the record was a long 
narrative, but in some of the later cases 
the relevant material was recorded 
under the “17 variables”, with a 
general rounding off of the personality 
history and description at the beginning 
and end of the record. In four cases it 
was possible to obtain near-verbatim 
records (in German) of the interviews: 
these were in addition written up as 
above with relevant passages of the 
verbatim notes marked and referenced 
for the relevant variable. 

There was, of course, no way of 
keeping the men off political topics, 
and some of this necessarily formed 
part of the evidence. In such events an 
attempt was made to gauge the personal 
emotional involvement in the political 
or military views expressed. The F- 
rating was copied from the Political 
Schedule Item B (See Table I). 

Next, a set of “ hand Hollerith ” 
cards of standard format were obtained, 
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round the margins of which all scorable 
items of the social data, political 
variables (including F rating) and psy- 
chological variables were represented by 
a coded box. The scores were marked 
in the appropriate box on a separate 
card for each subject and re-checked for 
_accuracy. 


7. TREATMENT OF DATA 
Mr. Edward A. Shils, then serving 
' in the United Kingdom with a branch 
of the U.S. War Organisation, was 
acting as unofficial adviser to the writer 
during this investigation, and the coding 
and statistical treatment of the data 
were his contribution. In view of 
pressure of other work we decided that 
138 was a sample just adequate for the 
x? technique. 

For purposes of testing the signi- 
ficance of our data against the F ratings, 
the scores were grouped in conformity 
with the preliminary hypothesis. 

The political scores were divided into 
a Nazi and near-Nazi group comprising 
the F.I and. F.I, and a non-Nazi group 
composed of the F.III, IV and V. 

The Mother Cathexis data were 
divided into those where the Mother- 
bond was given to an actual real female 
love object (scores (a) and (6)), and 
those in whom it was transferred to an 
ideal figure, human or institutional 
(scores (c) and (d)). Score (e), the 
religious displacement, was not in- 
cluded as it was felt to belong to the 
“ religion” variable. The Father 
Cathexis data were divided so as to 
include all scores indicating an align- 
ment with the father on one side, 
and the alignment against the father 
on the other. Therefore scores (a), 
(b), and (c) were lumped together, 
and @) and (e) formed the counter- 
grouping. 

Under Sadism the three so-called 
“ anti-social” scores (l, 2, 3) were 
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grouped together, and the three “social” 
scores were joined (4, 5, 6). 

The “ man’s own religious attitude ” 
category scores were so grouped as to 
contrast Church-adherence (a), (b) with 
militant non-church adherence (anti- 
Christianity) (d), (e) and both these with 
easy-going indifference (c). 

The remainder of the scores under 
each main variable were divided into 
groups in whom the characteristic 
studied was absent or present. In the 
case of three-point scale ratings the 
“ gross ” and “ perceptibly heightened” 
data were joined against the “ normal 
limits” scores in respect of each 
variable. 

It will be seen that this enabled us to 
recast the question of our hypothesis 
into a statistical form. The original 
question, it will be recalled, might have 
run: ‘Is the Nazi a person who has 


had to reject his good mother-object . 


in favour of submitting to a threatening 
father to whom he is fixated, so that he 
remains to a clinically distinguishable 
degree ambivalent, split in his libido, 
unconsciously homosexual, guilt-laden 
and unable to let his sadism mature 
into socially acceptable (loving or 
restitution-making) form, defensively 
narcissistic in order to protect himself 
from his guilt and inferiority which 
nevertheless betray themselves 10 
heightened tendencies to project and 
to suffer neurotic anxiety, with special 
liability to hypochondriacal preoccupa- 
tion with bad internal objects, and does 
he show any marked psychotic person- 
ality traits? And does he in this sense 
differ markedly from his non-Nazt 
compatriots?’ The statistical expres- 
sion of these two questions was cast 
into the tetrachoric formula, and cal- 
culated as shown in Table IV. By good 
fortune, there were,as it turned out, 
roughly equal numbers of High Fs (I 
and II) and low Fs (MI, IV and V). 


ieblisious adherence 
man Cath. (strict) 1 


} 


xe 4 tant to State or 
Service 


| Gilt Fee ‘eelings 
en heightened } 


"Tenderness Taboo 


4 t 
Absent 
T ae 
obvious amb. 
2 Rerceptibly heightened J| > 1 


3 Normal or absent 13 


Probability 


Unreliable 


Between 0.01 
and 0.001 
Statistically 
significant 


0.00137 
approx. 
Statistically 
significant 


Less than 0,001 
Statistically 


significant 


0.22067 
Unreliable 


0.00964 
Statistically 
significant 


0.12134 
Unreliable 


Sadism* 
Anti-Social (1, 2, 3) 
Social (4, 5, 6) 


TABLE 4 (contd.) 


%2 


Probability 


Total | High 
V) 


Homosexual trends 
2 Perceptibly heigh ay 69 
tibly heighte) 
3 Normal 18 
64 
Narcissim 
2 aed heightened f| 49 
ly height 
3 Normal 17 
66 
Inferiority feelings 
1 Gross 41 
2 Perceptibly heightened 
3 Normal 24 
65 


Projection 

2 Bereep ibly heigh beat B 
til eighte 

3 Normal 21 


66 
aoe 
ross symptoms 
2 Perceptible symptoms } 49 
3 Normal 16 
65 
ese 
ross symptoms 
2 Milder symptoms 23 
3 Normal 42 
65 
Schizoid features 
1 Present 4 
2 Absent 61 
65 


12.63 


4.1 


1.7 


1.3 


88 


4.2 


0.24 


-050 


Nores: (1) Any distribution-probability of 0.05 or less is statistically signi 


(2) Split libido 


(3) Where numbers in the first 
of cases in whom 


number 


and Hypochoi 


“ No inference made ” 


* Kindly recalculated as above by Mr. J. L. Boreham. 
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Less than 0.01 
Statistically 
significant 


0.04288 
Statistically 
significant 


0.19229 i 


Unreliable 


0.2541 


Unreliable 


0.00301 
Statistically 
significant 


0.04042 
Statistically 
significant 


0.6242 
Unreliable 


0.4463 


Unreliable 


ignificant. 
ndria were omitted from the table as unreliable. 
total column add to less than 138, the difference shows the 
was scored for a given variable. 


= These statistical tables show that 
under the conditions and with the 
method of study used the following 
_ variables showed significant relation- 
Ship to the political attitude or F 
'_ factor:— 
© (i) A man’s religious alignment; the 
“solution of the Oedipus situation in 
“respect both to (ii) the mother and (iii) 
‘the Father cathexes; (iv) Tenderness 


“Taboo; (v) Sadism; (vi) Homo- 
ye ‘sexuality ; (vii) Projection; (viii) 
= Neurotic anxiety. 


Within the limits of a paper in a 
_ Periodical the discussion of these corre- 
lations will have to be confined to the 
" narrow context of the study here des- 
- eribed, and the temptation to enter 
fully into the relationship of German 
"culture, institutions and character with 
the Nazi movement resisted. 

It must be remembered that in this 
Study it was only proposed to test the 
hypothesis that certain variables, ab- 

Stracted from a Gestalt which for short 
could be termed “German national 
character °” would be found in greater 

amount or concentration in more Nazi 
Personalities than in other Germans. 
The scoring was designed for this 
Purpose and is otherwise meaningless 
in that it includes major characteristics 
_ of the entire human race as yiewed from 
the _psycho-analytic position. Its 
_’ Meaningfulness arises from the con- 
| junction or cluster of variables to form 

= 4 syndrome which emerges ase having 

Significance from the statistical assay. 

o 


1, The German Character 
For the sake of readers not familiar 
With this field, a very brief abstract of 
-the formulation of the basic adult male 
N German character (disregarding finer 
shades due to subgroup variation) must 
= therefore precede the main argument. 
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DISCUSSION 


This outline is culled from the writer’s 
Psychological Foundations of the 
Wehrmacht (2), supplemented by 
references to Kecskemeti and Leites’s 
Study. (11). There are several studies 
on the German character written from 
the psycho-dynamic angle which should 
be consulted (1), (2), (4), (8), (9), (11), 
(13), (14),.(15) and which are borne out 
by the findings of this report. 

The “average” member of the 
Wehrmacht can be described as tense, 
earnest, industrious, meticulous, over- 
respectful to authority and anxious to 
impress. He is a martinet in his dealings 
with his social inferiors and his subor- 
dinates. He is very touchy about status. 
He requires uniformity and order, and 
is uneasy in unforeseen situations. He 
suffers from the sentiment d’incom- 
plétude. In contrast to his striving for 
clarity and efficiency is his tendency to 
value, and search for, the depths of 
experience, that richness of emotional 
satisfaction he feels to be unattainable 
except by. flinging away bourgeois 
restraints and fetters. He idealises his 
women in their role as mothers and as 
objects towards whom libidinal aim- 
inhibition is demanded; but he also 
depreciates them socially and sexually 
on the plane of reality: the typical 
German home is patriarchally struc- 
tured. 

Conformity and “loyalty”, as of a 
servant to his master, are rated among 
the highest virtues, and demonstratively 
stressed in home and institutional life, 
almost as synonymous with “honour” 
on the one hand and with unquestioning 
obedience on the other. The emphasis 
on persevering toil as the goal of a 
burdensome life patiently if osten- 
tatiously borne, is part of this pattern. 
Of a dominant person severity, im- 
posingness, and hardness are expected, 
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and love and admiration reactions 
towards it vary directly with the 
severity and opunitiveness of the 
authority figure. A weak authority is 
despised, and hostile feelings towards 
it break surface. This associates the 
typically weaker, yielding mother with 
contempt, as one of those under 
paternal domination. 

The mother-seeking tendencies, 
whether of sadistic or of passive 
colouring, are banned from personal 
awareness and form the background of 
guilt which the ready acceptance of 
“manly” father-submissive attitudes 
covers. The German mother, indulgent 
and over-protective especially to the 
favoured male baby in his early years, 
yet also connives at this “ masculine ” 
build-up of her son. She provides no 
adequate counter-weight to the father, 
but by culturally imposed inconsistency 
increases her son’s guilt and confusion 
by furtive rewards behind the father’s 
back. 

Allegiance to paternal authority is 
furthered by the projection of the 
German’s own repressed. aggressive 
feelings to the authority itself, thereby 
increasing the estimate of that figure’s 
punitiveness, Typically, non-conform- 
ing aggressive trends against authority 
are dealt with by identification with the 
authority and by counter-cathexis or 
Teaction formation against the offending 
impulses, This leads to a kind of 
“surrender of the ego” in favour of 
authority, with the result of “ externalis- 
ing the super-ego”. This is demon- 
strated in a reliance on social norms 
and clearly defined duties rather than 
on inner conduct regulation. Ego 
deficiency creates a sense of weakness 
or emptiness with consequent craving 
for depth and completeness, 

The widespread impairment of per- 
sonal autonomy leads to Over-com- 
Pensatory stress on secondary narcis- 


sism. This is shown on the personal 
level not only in status anxiety but also 
in brooding concern over individual 
“problems”, in attempts to preserve 
areas of strict “privacy” in the 
personality, and in the cultivation of a 
“ distinctive character ” facade. On the 
group level we see the well-known 
national self-inflation of “ Germanism ” 
as much richer and “ Kultur ”-giving 
than lesser, shallower, un-understanding 
breeds of men, hence as entitled to lead 
and to gain the lead by any means. 

The uncertainty of self-valuation 
leads Germans to the need to define 
status vis-d-vis all persons and groups 
and to violent fluctuation in “ total ” 
omnipotence and “ total” impotence 
feelings; between the magical powers 
of their will and their self-assumed 
“efficiency” and sudden caving-in 
when confronted with “ overshelming 
facts” against which even titanic, 
“colossal” efforts are vain. While it 
is manly to struggle with hard “ fate”, 
it is useless to defy ‘inscrutable, 
inexorable destiny ”. 

Direct return of repressed aggression 
is manifested in tke handling of weaker 
persons, as, for example, children or 
inferiors in rank. In this situation the 
identification with a stern authority is 
given full play accompanied by a sense 
of moral rectitude. It is also frequently 
shown as touchiness, quarrelsomeness, 
and more importantly as an expectation 
of aggression on the part of others 
(individuals or outgroups) against whom 
one must be on guard. Germans seem 
to be readily insulted. This reaction is 
likely to'be a mixture of id projections 
and displaced super-ego (authority) 
Te-projections. ; 

Displaced or vicarious satisfaction 
for aggressive needs which had under- 
gone early repression is found in collec- 
tive power symbols, or in support of 
projects for group aggrandisement, 
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which promise fulfilment of forgone 
instinct gratifications in a millennium 
of plenty and of harmony. 

HEN A revalued return of masochistic 
ON ‘ongings is also typically exhibited in 
i 4 ‘the stereotyped idealisation of “loyalty- 
conformity” (Treue) as the acme of 
manliness ”; the image being that of 
= an obstinate, unruly boy who is ham- 
9 -mered into shape and “ tempered ” into 
$. "dogged virility by a strong father-figure, 


‘represented for example by military 
induction. Repressed anti-paternal ten- 
| dencies used also to have some degree 
_ of sanctioned outlet in the “ adolescent 

o Teyolt”, when the young German 

"would go “ wandering” in search of 

_ “freedom ”, pseudo-adventurously, 

` communing with Nature, flinging away 

sexual and urban restraint, but in reality 

~ evading rather than facing the conflict 

‘with authority. Fathers often secretly 

connived at this adolescent procedure, 

in the knowledge that it was the prelude 

to later conformity. It is in this wander- 

“lust stage that conformity itself is often 

\ shown in the formation of gangs with 

“older brother” leaders, the whole 

_ group then defying “ senile ” authority 
without tears. 

For the rest, “ freedom ” needs have 
mostly been transferred to the national 
‘group which, characteristically, should 
have no restraints or limits to its 

omnipotence, precisely because the 
personal ego is experienced as weak, 
helpless and the sport of inner and 
Outer forces. Here an id projection is 
clearly at work. Against this j fantile 
greed and omnipotence, now displaced 
to the needs of the group and moralisti- 
‘cally rationalised as Lebensraum or as 
| the inescapable consequences of Macht- 
Politik inherent in the struggle for 
existence, there militate the sated, rich, 

or covetous older rivals who want to 

‘Keep the poor little German from his 
-rightful heritage (“ a place in the sun” 
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as Kaiser Wilhelm put it). The German 
oscillated between virtuous, meek 
acceptance of deprivations inflicted by 
his own authority and the impatient 
rejection of the sense of inferior status 
in the eyes of sibling-nations. 

The picture is thus mainly one of an 
ambivalent, compulsive character struc- 
ture with the emphasis on submissive/ 
dominant conformity, a strong counter- 
cathexis of the virtues of duty, of 
“control” by the self, especially but- 
tressed by re-projected “ external + 
super-ego symbols. In this norm bound, 
burdened pattern there occur episodic 
“ release” symptoms. Individually 
they are—attacks of rage, as when 
“ unauthorised” encroachments are 
made on the jealously guarded ego-core. 
The release symptoms on the group 
level we have witnessed between 1864 
and 1945. Both are often rationalised 
as “the end of the tether”. Group 
“ outbursts ” are exculpated chiefly by 
projective mechanisms either as defen- 
sive wars justified by the danger 
threatening from dangerous (potency or 
status-menacing) external forces, or else 
as leading to “ rewards ” or “ dues ” 
for patiently borne deprivations implicit 
in excessive intra-group and personal 
self-control. Courage is drawn for 
these aggressive outbursts from group 
sanctions in joint loyalty to a good 
super-ego leader figure (Bismarck, 
Kaiser, Hitler) who takes responsibility 
and so incidentally shoulders the guilt 
of failure. 

Hierarchical pyramidal patterns for 
social institutions with the Army as the 
model and apex were created as the 
most appropriate to meet the needs of 
such a character structure. 


2. The Significant Variables 
Returning now to an attempt to 

evaluate the data obtained from the 

personality studies in more detail it will 
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be convenient to change slightly the 
order of the variables which were found 
to be significant as differentiating high- 
F-scoring German soldiers from their 
low-F-scoring compatriots. 
1. Father Cathexis 
By definition of this variable, and 
from the general outline of the German 
character in Section 1, it was expected 
. that the type of person active in promot- 
ing the Nazi regime would show a high 
degree of identification with a harsh, 
authoritarian father-object, with all that 
this implies in the way of defence 
against: feelings of “ weakness” i.e., 
against making demands for indul- 
gences on the mother, The successful 
maintenance of the father figure as 
good demanded the sternest counter- 
cathexis against doubt or criticism, and 
led to fanaticism or dogmatism, “total” 
conformity and “ obedience” exalted 
as “ loyalty ”. (Treue). The emergence 
of the militant Nazis in leadership roles 
favoured their assuming the character- 
istics of successful father or older 
brother behaviour in relation to less- 
ranking people towards whom the 
exercise of command and power was 
expected by the culture pattern. It was 
remarkable than even in cases where 
the real father was described as indul- 
gent, the culture, through various 
secondary father figures, managed by 
the time adolescence was reached to 
turn the balance towards the identifica- 
tion with (or incorporation of) the 
collective stern, male super-ego norm, 
through which authoritarian, aggressive 
behaviour receives its group sanction. 
Aggression could operate without con- 
scious guilt by this direct, super-ego 
permitted path. Part of the aggression 
connected to the bad fraction of the 
Father object was utilized in wielding 
stepped-down Fiihrer power over sub- 
ordinates. The rest of the “bad 
father” complex was displaced to 


various outgroup symbols, especially 
“ rich old men” images such as the 
British (John Bull) or the Americans 
(“ Jewish financiers ”). 

Untransformed id aggression against 
the parents is persecuted partly in 
“weaker” people who become the 
bearers of repressed needs, such as the 
“ greediness ”, “secret plotting” or 
“ dirtiness” of Jews, Russians, and 
other scapegoat figures who “ conta- 
minate ” the purity or ferment disunity 
by, their “ hypercritical ” liberal ideas. 
German civilians fared hardly better 
than nationals of occupied countries in 
these men’s esteem. The allied leaders 
were felt to share fully the destructive 
punitive characteristics of bad fathers, 
and this was taken as a matter of course. 
Another part of id aggression found 
outlet through the “ revolutionary ” 
élan of National Socialism, purporting 
to be the uprising of the young, icono- 
clastic builders of the milennium of the 
blond supermen against the weakening 
corrupt Christian-bourgeois rule of 
“ arterio-sclerotic ” (verkalkte) elders. 
In this phantasy-system Hitler played 
the role of the ever-young rebel older 
brother, himself a self-avowed oppressed 
“ little man”, and received the full 
positive father-cathexis. 

Those who scored “ equivocal Oedi- 
pus solutions” had histories of sup- 
pressing their regressive longings for 
indulgence or their artistic natures 
associated with mother values. 

2. Mother Cathexis 

The „chief inference from the pre- 
valence in the high-F class of scores 
indicating gross transfer of mother- 
significance to political or institutional 
symbols is this: passivity and affection 
can only be expressed in relation to 
objects sanctioned by the Nazi sub- 
culture. To be tied to a female was the 
equivalent of being feminine or weak 
oneself. One could be married, but this 
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d counted for less than the State, 
Party or the Service. The possibility 
‘a false skew in the high F results 
nder this variable exists in that the 
‘sample contained an undue proportion 
| naval personnel serving regular 
nents, sometimes motivated by 
home background. It is not 
ual for men in any country to “ go 
* under the deeper pressure of 
rodigal son” restless, security- 
ing impulses and to attach maternal 
to the ship in which they serve. 
en Germans call their ships “ She”. 
en so, the withdrawal of libido from 
| women, and the co-existence of 


g the subject open to acceptance 
azi authoritarianism. 
Equally significant in this variable is 
‘correlation between low F ratings 
the capacity for frank loving 
ionship to female objects. German 
mers with good object relations 
i loved, and presumably loving, 
y = woman were less prone to ‘libidinize 
r military or political institutions with 
| sessive cathexis, in disregard of other 
h an values and relationships. It is 
well known how anxious the Nazi 
ers were to win more citizens over 
t We” consciousness, away from 
vate allegiances, towards investing 
‘Most of their love in the metaphysical 
“National community ” with strongly 
emphasised “Mother Earth” attributes. 
Religious Adherence 
~The table supplements what has just 
‘been said. The Churches, more 
oom the Catholic church, formed 
the one remaining counter-weight to 
i totalitarianism in Germany, 
sing it with their own claims on the 
(and 
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likely also to flow towards Party or 
other “ man-made ” groups. This is not 
the place to go. into the details of the 
interesting differences between German 
Catholic and Protestant attitudes in 
respect of the demands of the State on 
the individual or of the influence on 
individual or group structure. 

What is perhaps even more significant 
in the table is the high correlation 
between high F and the vague deistic 
mumbo-jumbo which was professed by 
the FI and JI. Essentially this was a 
creed of fatalistic belief in a Higher 
Providence modelled on the German 
Super-ego, a tribal deity which had 
placed Germany in the centre of the 
Universe and had sent trials of strength 
to this unique nation, destined for 
leadership. The gottgldubig, or God- 
believer, was at one and the same time 
rejecting “ effeminate ” pacifist Judaco- 
Christianity and “ godless ” Marxist 
materialism. A number of the latter 
with some of the toughest nihilistic 
Nazis made up the “ Atheist ” scores. 

Tt was not unexpected that the “ easy- 
going indifferent ” group correlated on 
the whole with low F scores as here 
defined. In other contexts religious 
puritanism and secular political fana- 
ticism might well form a joint group to 
be contrasted with this category. 

4. Tenderness Taboo 

The result throws additional light on 
the fate of dependent and passive love 
needs in men who have remained 
identified with a punitive father-image, 
in which hardness was a virtue and 
softness a failure. Softness was equated 
with impotence, surrender and feminin- 
ity; hardness with steely nerves, potency 
and manliness in crudest metaphor of 
childish evaluation of parental roles. 
To behave like a poor frightened, soft- 
hearted mother would also be to give 
way to tender, passive desires towards 
the father. Any awareness of such ten- 
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dencies becomes tabooed, together with 
those activities, objects, and interests 
which associate with feminine values: 
love of the arts, protective tenderness 
to weaker things, expressions of sen- 
sitivity, affection or finesse in relation 
to life. Expressions of tenderness 
would also be unconsciously equated 
with regression towards a favoured 
state of infancy in which sphincter- 
control was not yet demanded, nor an 
ascetic check placed on the enjoyment 
of the maternal body and caresses. To 
betray such a weakness would thus 
signify a treason against the father and 
a preference for the mother. The 
picture is that of the “ affectionless 
character ”, with affinities to the tough 
delinquent personality, 
5. Sadism 

The results of the correlations are in 
keeping with expectations. It was 
interesting that the people scoring under 
“overt, gleeful” were of three kinds: 
the “ elegant pansies ” who demanded 
hair-nets and face cream from their 
captors; the innocent “ baby-face ” 
boys; and the thin-lipped film villains. 
We may see in the sadistic attitudes of 
the first two the operation of reaction 
formations against passive, tenderness- 
seeking trends in “ spoilt-boys”, who 
have turned their frustration rage 
resulting from deprivation into a 
pattern of revenge. One also gained 
the impression that the need to recoup 
oneself for a sense of weakness by 
exerting power over something had a 
kind of therapeutic value to the subject 
—¢.g., as in discharging machine-guns 
at distant victims or kicking elderly 
jewesses, de-humanized symbols of 
repressed primary good objects that 
had to become bad. The slight dis- 
placement of sadistic power-needs to 
phallically or anally-invested weapons 
ensured conformity with the militaristic 
norm of the “ 100 per cent. thorough- 


going soldier”. The lack of permitted 
good objects in the world of the over- 
sternly educated, wooden-faced dis- 
ciplinarians makes other people either 
objects of abject devotion if they are in 
dominance over them, or else into 
unreal, faecal part-objects to mould, 
destroy, attack or bully as the sole 
means of feeling reality and “ emotion”. 
The Nazi-German tendency to speak of 
people as “human material”, as 
“racial groups” or as “flocks of 
sheep ” was of a piece with this depre- 
ciation of human values, Here is 
another aspect of the affectionless 
character who has been forced to 
repress his good objects and gain the 
approval of the sadistic super-ego by 
compulsively “ going one better” in 
the persecution of bad objects. 

By contrast the so called “ social ” 
transformations of aggressiveness by 
maturation or by reaction-formation of 
a restitutive or “ depressive ” pattern 
(accepting inner control and respon- 
sibility) betoken a much less disturbed 
even if embivalent, relation to early 
objects which is reflected in the concern 
shown to preserve them. 

As a curious antinomy to the pre- 
valence of aggression, there is in 
Germans of all types a squeamishness 
and dislike of avowing or of facing 
aggression, as shown by their sub- 
missiveness in the face of strong or 
imposing behaviour, and in their 
avoidance of direct reference to aggres- 
sive acts. No military vocabulary has 
such ay wealth of circumlocution to 
express brutality; few armies have 
taken greater pains to make war 
impersonal and out of sight of the 
enemy's face. Germany took the ut- 
most pains to keep the enemy at arm’s 
length and away from the homeland. 
This would seem to be an effort at 
warding off assault and castration fears 
from the self. The“ Sadists ” (as herein 
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lefined) had identified themselves with 
“a castrating authority expected to do 
terrible things to one if he got within 
range, and did these horrible things 
themselves. If results on oppressed 
oe ictims were not as they expected, they 
a would say, “we have not been hard 
enough.” 
a ” The non-sadists felt the “ enemy ” to 
"be placatable by “good” behaviour 
" on their part, and in any case sufficiently 
potent for good to preserve and cherish, 
“mostly by typical compulsive reaction 
formations. Their ambivalence was less 
"and not so rigorously polarized into 
“Black” and “ White”. 
6. Homosexuality 
-The scores in this variable confirm 
the expectation that passive subordina- 
tion to a severe, punitive father whom 
” it is necessary to love, should result in 
- the heightening of unconscious homo- 
Sexuality. Its significance for the sub- 
ject tended to be disguised or countered 
by the already mentioned revaluation of 
_ Such submissive feelings as “ manly ”, 
_ if they concerned authority or leader 
3 figures, Being beaten in childhood, 
being drilled and bullied during military 
training were socially and individually 
Valued as pleasant and fortifying ex- 
Periences. Such experiences held in 
common cemented the typical “ adoles- 
cent gang” comradeship of the Armed 
"Forces and especially its élite units 
filled with Nazis, thsir bonds 
“Strengthened by common devotion to 
a leader (Hitler especially but also 
Many subordinate heroes of the “ ace P 
type). Such leader worship was often 
“expressed in highly lyrical, barely 
‘desexualised terms. , 
„ Homosexual traits, as signifying a 
_ “masculine protest” defence, have 
already been related to the depreciation 
Of “feminine” values and interests, 
and to the glorification of manly 


$, strength, Itis a well-established psycho- 
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analytic finding that the homosexual’s 
fear of women is at bottom the dread 
of being like them. The trait thus links 
up with tenderness taboo and its ante- 
cedents. It is one way in which ambi- 
valent love needs of affectionless 
characters can be expressed in clumsy, 
adolescent fashion as an institution- 
alised “cult of manliness” akin to 
Spartan practice. This way was insti- 
tutionalised by German militarism. 
7. Projection 

The finding indicates that the high F 
scorers had typically managed to re- 
project their super-ego, i.e., their father 
image highly charged with punitive 
and destructive qualities. In so far as 
the culture norm and indeed individual 
situations demanded an emphasis on 
the positive or love aspect towards such 
an authority, the negative or hate 
aspect of the ambivalence had to be 
displaced away from the personal and 
the in-group authority in order to 
preserve these as good, In these people 
both primary hate and later criticism 
or rebellion against the super-ego- 
authority had to be warded off. In this 
way the self and. the authority could 
remain blameless and loveworthy. The 
attribution of hostility to any stranger, 
common enough in German culture, 
becomes a necessity for sadistic indi- 
viduals, so that they can justify their 
aggression as counter-aggression and 
self-defence. Nazi propaganda has 
shown many examples of this tendency 
and has provided the group with 
images for this purpose. The scape- 
goats were split further into Id-images 
(the greedy Jew or the blood-thirsty 
Bolshevik), and “ disappointing ” near 
ingroup images, such as the treacherous 
British “ Nordic” brothers who had 
created the Versailles treaty and now 
further betrayed Aryan solidarity by 
fighting on the “ Id ” side. The reader 
is referred to the remarks made in this 
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connection under Father cathexis 
‘above. 

In a written record it is not easy to 
convey the difference between those 
who were merely believing the Nazi 
version of recent history in a country 
with a controlled press, and those to 
whom guilt projection, self-justification 
and narcissistic, touchy bitterness about 
the necessity to be brutal in order to 
make the world safe from “ inferior 
vermin ” was a dire need of preserving 
their personality. Perhaps the most 
stereotyped attitude ran like this: “ all 
these scheming sophisticated enemies 
around us have abused our notorious 
unsuspecting simplicity, goodness, and 
softness. But if they think us such fools 
as to submit to their will to destroy us, 
we will know how to defeat their evil 
intent with the greatest ruthlessness; 
now we shall act without mercy or 
scruple ...” Lack of insight into the 
effect on their neighbours of prior 
aggressions committed by the Germans 
themselves followed the pattern of 
“ Cet animal est très méchant; quand on 
Pattaque il se defend”, whereas this 
very same idea was also often used by 
high-F Germans in self-justification. 
The cognate stereotype was: ‘I cannot 
understand why we nice Germans, of 
all people, should be hated by every- 
body.’ The frequent expectations of 
annihilation, castration, etc., at the 
hands of the Allies in case of their 
victory has already been referred to as 
the responses of high F scorers in the 
political interview. 

8. Neurotic Anxiety 

That high F scorers should have 
reacted with neurotic symptoms twice 
as frequently as their compatriots was 
vat first sight a surprising result. So far 
as combatant stress was concerned, the 
risks and experiences of the high and 
the low F scorers had been similar. 
Most of the P.O.W. belonged to service 


units where both phsyiological and 
personality screening might have been 
expected to weed out predisposed men, 
such as Flying personnel, U-boat crews 
and armoured corps. In this respect the 
high F’s tended to be “ better ” speci- 
mens. On reflection, however, the 
finding was consistent with that con- 
ception of the outbreak of neurotic 
symptoms which stresses the importance 


of social factors on the integration of ' 


personality. The difference between the 
high and low F scorers must have been 
in the meaning of capture and of the 
loss of their combatant status and 
service milieu to them. We already 
know that the high F personality is 
strongly extrapunitive, heteronomously 
regulated and supported in his morale 
by the combination of leader and com- 
rades. The very fact of capture not only 
arouses paranoid fears about his cap- 
tors’ intentions. In doing so it also 
activates the deeper ambivalency con- 
flicts which give rise to this persecutory 


‘anxiety. Passive impulses of surrender 


and admitting submission to the now 
proven stronger enemy (see above under 
German character) are no longer 
counteracted by the inner effects of all 
the forces of the Nazi-military brother- 
hood and leadership, but have to be 
fought off by the poor little ego alone, 
suddenly faced with a change from an 
armed potency role to a disarmed 
impotence role. 

Looking over the case histories, 
somatic conversions of a hysterical 
type predominated in the clinical pic- 
tures. “This accorded with the general 
impression by the writer and other 
observers that German soldiers in 
general tended to be terrified of admit- 
ting to “ nervousness ”: ‘ the German 
soldier has no nerves ’ ordained Hitler, 
whom himself suffered from what was 
almost certainly hysterical blindness in 
World War I. The favourite alibi for 
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ral weakness or “collapse” was 
hysical, i.e., projected to the somatic 
sphere. The genesis of these neurotic 
nptoms was thus a way of canalizing 
at capture (“ weakness”) and 
ety at being abandoned by support- 
; authorities and faced by hostile 
orities whom they now wanted to 
1 ving authorities. Self-punishment, 
~ quasi-medical self-justification and a 
ed but demonstrative appeal for 
sympathy and succour were expressed 
“in these terms. 
| By contrast the less tensely super-ego- 
Tuled and less internally persecuted 
aracters of the low Fs were able to 
Y st more easily. In some. cases 
| psycho-somatic disorder was present 
hem before capture when it signified 
anti-service protest. For the rest it 
"occurred chiefly in the conflict-torn 
good-soldier but-not-a-Nazi ” F ill 
personalities whom it was decided, as 
will be recalled, to class with non- 
azis for statistical stringency. 


The Non-Significant Variables 
Despite the fact that some of the 
Selected variables, which were included 
on. the strength of the preliminary 
hypothesis, did not discriminate be- 
tween the high and low F scorers, a few 
‘words about these are in place. No 
"more need be said about guilt which 
“was sufficiently criticized in the Section 
mn Psychological Background Data. 
larent Dominance was too crude 
and superficial a concept, and invited 
‘such descriptions as ‘When I was 
$ it was Mother but latef it was 
or ‘each in theip proper, 
ere’, etc. The observation by field 
= workers, or else the inferences from 
other data among our material would 
= have been more informative on this 
int. Most observers are in fact 
on the regularity of father 
ance in the great majority of 
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‘German homes. 
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Even the partially 
dissentient Rodnick (13) brings much 
evidence in favour of this situation, 
though he is apparently not fully aware 
of the ambivalent depreciation-idealiza- 
tion split governing the status of women 
in German society. 

Ambivalence was evidently too 
generalised a trait in the culture to use 
as a discriminating variable in this 
study. The numbers were too small to 
justify recombinations. By definition 
the most divided men were the F II 
rated as non-Nazis. Even so, it is the 
writer’s impression that the pattern of 
ambivalence was different in the high F 
scorers and the low F group. Whereas 
the low F’s tended to be torn between 
the good and bad qualities of their own 
authorities (Nazi regime, trust in their 
propaganda) and hence also to be 
partly disloyal and favouring the Allies, 
democracy, etc., the high F’s had 
polarized their good and bad objects 
rigidly: divine Hitler-Germany versus 
satanic enemies. The split was more 
extreme, there were no shades of grey. 

Libido split failed completely as 
a discriminating factor. There were 
many unmarried men, the majority of 
the sample had spent three or more 
years in service conditions and so on. 
The impression remains that the attitude 
to the mother which brings about this 
phenomenon is widely dispersed in 
German culture. The psychological 
factor really tested for was affectionless 
sensuality and this emerged more 
clearly in the data about Tenderness 
taboo, sadism and homosexuality. 

Narcissism and its closely co-varying 
inferiority feelings were a “ disappoint- 
ment ”, as can be seen by referring back 
to the formulation of the working hypo- 
theses. Possibly, by sub-dividing 
“Gross” scorers from “ perceptibly 
heightened” and normal, a different 
result might have been achieved, but 
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that may be true of the other variables. 
The prevalence of narcissistic features 
as shown especially by touchiness about 
status and evidences of vanity and 
conceit seemed as independent of 
political attitude as possible, though the 
transfer of inflated ego needs and 
claims to the national group tended to 
be more common in the high F’s. This 
possible differentiating factor, i.e., the 
displacement of secondary narcissism 
to group symbols was not followed up 
in this study. 

The reason for the non-discrimina- 
tingness of Inferiority Feelings is easier 
to understand a posterori. In this 
variable were recorded many such 
plaintive expressions as ‘ Who am I to 
judge such things? I am only a little 
man’ or ‘ We Germans are everywhere 
disliked’. Some of these stereotyped 
statements by F. III, IV and V were of a 
simpler “humble-pie eating”, sub- 
missive character than the boastful, 
over-compensatory assertions of super- 
iority by the FI and II, which could be 
easily “ cracked ” to reveal very similar 
doubts about worth and potency. It 
might have been better to discriminate 
“compensatory superiority” and 
straight “ inferiority ” as variables, than 
to lump them together. 

Depression and Schizoid tendencies 
were included without great expecta- 
tions, but rather as a safeguard, 

_ especially as there was much talk of 
“madness ” of the Nazis at that time. 
As regards depression, the table would 
seem to show merely that any loss of 
objects (through being captured) 
whether these be real people or symbolic 
substitutes, was liable to cause depres- 
sive reactions in a certain proportion of 
German prisoners of war. 


4. The High F syndrome 
An attempt must now be made to 
formulate a coherent picture of the 
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character structure of the high F scorer. 

Such a picture must be an abstractior, 

a genotype composed of the essential 

trends and behaviour patterns of a large 

number of individuals. To the writer 
such a delineation would have the 
reality of experience as a frequently 
recurring stereotype of life history, 
attitudes and views in persons he has 
known. To the reader not already 
familiar with German and Nazi men- 
tality in living persons, a typical case 
is likely to be more acceptable, and will 
now be quoted exactly as noted within 

a few minutes after leaving his room 

seven years ago. Translations of 

German terms have been added in 

brackets. The method of recording was 

that of grouping notes under the rele- 
vant variable headings. These are 
somewhat condensed since a magni- 

ficently revealing private diary formed a 

valuable source of detailed evidence, 

as well as the frank comments of a 

group of Non-Nazi fellow-P.O0.W’s 

whom the subject had managed to 
offend. 

Case 128, Junior Lt.“ W.” , German Army 
Signal Corps, Age 21. Single. 
Captured Tunisia 15.3.43. Inter- 
view 15.9.43. 24 hours 

Although only in Tunisia for a short 
time, W. appears to have managed to 
be wounded twice and spent most of his 
service time in hospitals where he was 

eventually captured. He has a few mild 

grouses about treatment by French and 

Americans but not against the British. 

Background. He is an Auslands- 
deutscher (German domiciled abroad). 

His father was a business man in 

Belgium, where W. also went to a 

German Oberschule (High School) for 

six years. At the Umsturz (Hitler’s 

accession) in 1933 the father transferred 

to a German State Service and W’s 

home has been in various foreign cities. 

For two years he was at a N.S. Politische 


Abitur (University Matriculation Ex- 
nination), but, according to his diary, 
After this he joined the Army. 
He does not yet know what he wants 
to do in after-life as he has not got a 
> commission. 
‘Parents. Father and Mother 
erman. Father was always the head 
the house. He compared this 
ngement with the authoritarian 


(n 
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state of which the family was the protos 
E- Tt would not do for the husband 
h to be “unter dem Pantoffel ”—(hen- 
§ pecked). It was uncomprehensible to 
him that there could be equal partner- 
"ship of the parents. He appears to have 
been somewhat spoilt and evinces no 
"Particular attachment to either parent. 
_ The impression received of both of them 
is dim, The mother is a staunch 
Lutheran churchwoman but when W. 
“esigned from the Church on typical 
Nazi grounds she was not allowed to 
“interfere and the father said: ‘ You 
must do as you think right, my boy’. 
_ He had one sister, whom he regards 
- father as a little toy (diary). Score: F.+ 
Guilt drive. As will be seen from 
the diary, he considers himself rather a 
 foué and makes a frantic effort to appear 
_ äs hard as nails. In his adventures with 
_ Various girls there are emotional sen- 
tences of pseudo-remorse rather than 
"genuine concern, e.g., ` Bin ich genn ein 
Schwein?” (Am I really a heel?) and 
there is an elaborate facade of self- 
__ justification by the new Nazi “ Dar- 
 Winian” paganism and compensation 
"Can be seen in his taking the point of 
view that one has to be above reproach 
in one’s conduct as an officer. The guilt 

_ Sense is, however, repressed and on the 
‘surface it is absent. A certain self- 
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justification is constantly in evidence 
during the interview. Score: G.D. 2. 

T.T. His attitude towards the 
opposite sex is a somewhat hectic and 
forced one and he seems to depend very 
much on constant sexual adventures 
and makes a great show of yearning for 
kisses, etc. Essentially the tender 
element seems to be lacking in his 
personality. He was at pains to point 
out that no such nonsense as house 
matrons or feminine influence was 
tolerated at his Nazi school. His 
mother and sister were just brushed 
aside, although he admitted that the 
mother is the Mittelpunkt (centre) of 
the family. Score: T.T.+ 

Religion G.G. Although he admitted 
the existence of a higher Direction of 
the world, he emphatically rejected the 
Christian ethic as being too soft and 
could not agree with the Sermon on the 
Mount as being un-German and un- 
biological. Consequently he had joined 
the majority of the “ new” Germans 
who stood aside and preferred to work 
out their own salvation. He did not 
admit that religious philosophy should 
play any part in Weltanschauung which 
he interpreted as being merely the 
order of this world and nothing to do 
with the supernatural order, in which 
politics and the State were not con- 
cerned. It was a mistake to mix the two. 
Score: G.G. 

Mother Cathexis. It is difficult to 
finite conclusion. This is a 
me analysis would need 


picture a i 
athetic need for erotic reassurance, 


whilst the main allegiance is given to 
the State and the regime. It does not 
seem as if successive girl friends are 
fulfilling other than narcissistic reas- 
surance functions, whereas his essential 
anchorage is in Germany. itself as a 
conception. Score: 4. 
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Father Cathexis, He is very much 
on the side of authority, and, in 
fact, considers it his duty as an officer 
to upbraid those who do not support 
authority and the established order (see 
his letter of complaint to a superior 
officer). There has been displacement 
from the actual father to the Nazi 
hierarchy which he accepts as the 
natural order, but he states also that 
his actual father was a very strong Nazi. 
Score; 2. 

Ambivalence. As appears from the 
diary, his relation to some of his girl 
friends is marked by duplicity and 
ambivalence. The same is true of his 
attitude towards his comrades whom 
he is ready to report and get into 
trouble if they do not agree with him. 
His attitude during the interview was 
one of exaggerated politeness and 
apology for the many uncomplimentary 
references to England and British policy. 
The attitude to England itself is one of 
envious and two-faced admiration. In 
this case the personality itself is 
thoroughly identified with this split. 
Score: J. 

Split Libido, This is gross and the 
best evidence is his own diary which 
need hardly be amplified. He was quite 
pleased to convey the impression that 
he was a roué, a breaker of hearts, but 
that somewhere a girl worthy to marry 
him was awaiting him, (he was engaged 
to an idealized girl), but that the series 
of naughty little adventures was part 
and parcel of a German gentleman’s 
mode of living. (Cf. also Section in this 
paper, Split Libido, for extracts from 
his diary). Score: 7. 

Sadism. M.C.: (another informant) 
says: “ A great bully, full of stories of 
life at school when he was delighted, 
with some assistance, to bully and kick 
those weaker than himself. Very proud 
of these stories.” 

He could not, of course, in an inter- 


view, be brought to relate such stories, ` 
but it was very clear that his attitude 
was one of naked use of power which 
he justified and considered as the right 
biological attitude. This applied in his 
whole-hearted approval of the means 
used by the State for dealing with 
inferior races. He is thoroughly and 
joyously identified with the view that 
might is right and that the need, i.e., 
achievement of power, justified the 
means which would be hallowed by 
success, Score: J. 

H.S. He is quite consciously iden- 
tified with the view of the pre- 
dominance of the male. His attitude 
is devoid of tender aspects and rather 
of the conscienceless gang sort. At the 
same time, his complete subordination 
to authority and the voice of the master 
appears from his attitude towards his 
school. The relegation of woman to an 
inferior status is very marked. He is 
ambivalently devoted to a young man 
in the same P.o.W. party and has 
several sentimental entries about him. 
Score: 2, 

Narcissism. He is an entirely self- 
centred and pitiless young poseur in 
whom object relationships are of the 
nature of narcissistic identifications. He 
is conceited, preoccupied with his self- 
regard and “ face” as an officer. His 
introspections reveal morbid pre- 
occupation with his own reactions and 
his dependence on entirely autistic erotic 
gratification. The essential shallowness 
of feeling which has always got to be 
whipped up by erotic experience is 
expressed by “Jch glaube ich Könnte 
mit dem Madchen glücklich werden” (I 
think I could be happy with that girl). 
Another entry: “Ein langer Tag 
zusammen; sie ist ja so verliebt” (A 
long day together; she is so much in 
love). “ Wenn die Frau weint und mich 
anfleht muss ich lachen”. (When the 
woman weeps and implores me I have 
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gh). There are a number of allu- 
is in his diary to possible continuing 
sturbation which would be very 
Fairly purrs when he thinks he 
treated with due respect by the 
ish. Score: 1. 
yojection. There is some evidence 
projection apart from the customary 
zi foreign political views in which 
ws and Freemasons play a big scape- 
oat part. Two personal traits that 
ight be mentioned are his resentment 
t any rough treatment on the part of 
t sit camp authorities such as the 
remark in his diary : “ Behandelt wie 
brecher und Gesindel ” (Treated like 
“criminals and rabble), which is an 
accurate reflection of his own attitude, 
‘and further his undue suspicion of the 
Motives of many of his fellow prisoners. 
‘He is very ready to pounce on critics 
of the Nazis with accusations of dis- 
loyalty and is up in arms over minor 
 pilfering in the German-run camp 
_ Kitchen, etc. Despite his own obvious 
= police-dog attitude, rationalized as 
Watching over “ German honour ”, he 
"remarks that the other officers are not 
: comradely towards him. He is in- 
= capable of seeing that he himself has 
an essentially anti-social priggish, tell- 
tale attitude. Score: 2. 
W Inferiority Feelings. The whole 
personality is full of over-compensa- 
_ tions. He is a little, rather weedy youth 
"Who fancies himself as the paragon of 
_ Soldierly virtue and obviously tries to 
hide behind a very thin façade of polite 
"Correctness to pose as the upholder of 
: ‘ Man kann 
er wir °glauben, 
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his now being an officer. His national 
inferiority towards the British is openly 
expressed. His sexual life is also a 
compensation for an essential shallow- 
ness of feeling. Score: 1. 

Hypochondria. There is slight pre- 
occupation with his health but in view 
of two wounds and dysentery this is not 
above normal. Score: 3. 

Anxiety. In the sense of neurotic 
symptoms enough evidence has already 
been adduced to show that this boy has 
a very profound anxiety state, He is 
restless, has an inner drive and a few 
days at a station are enough to make 
him enter in his diary that he has 
Budenangst, i.¢., claustrophobic symp- 
toms. He is dependent on constant 
distraction and change and the above 
mentioned erotic gratification, inter- 
spersed with occasional bouts of 
drunkenness. There are repeated 
entries about: “ Das Warten ist schreck- 
lich—ein ulkiges Gefuhl im Bauch”. 
(This waiting is frightful—such a queer 
feeling in the stomach). He has, 
however, a capacity to tolerate some 
anxiety and speaks of a dread of flying; 
he refused to be flown again in an air 
ambulance. He appears to have little 
capacity for making friends. His 
bearing during the interview was 
nervous and over-deferential for a boy 
of good education. His clinging to his 
officer status and his extreme nation- 
alism also have an anxious and com- 
pulsive character. Score: J. 

Depression. Apart from a certain 
amount of military pessimism there is 
no evidence of true depression. Score: 3. 

Schizoid Split. The high degree of 
narcissism, the incapacity for deep 
affect and the almost frantic clinging to 
the reality of officer “ face” and N.S. 
Begeisterung (fervour) betoken a 
schizoid personality which is further 
supported by his appearance and 
physique. He is a small man with a 
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tight cynical mouth with an incongruous 
petulant protruding lower lip, hostile, 
questioning, suspicious eyes behind 
horn-rimmed spectacles, dark hair 
which grows low on his temples. The 
personality makes a most unpleasant 
impression and one cannot warm to 
him. In no direction was any warm 
human feeling discovered. He is full of 
ad hoc arguments and has a very ready 
intelligence. One feels that if his Nazi 
faith were taken away from him, the 
personality would break asunder as 
there is no other central integrating 
factor. In my opinion a schizoid 
psychopathy: “ affectionless character” 

F Rating. It is not necessary to 
describe his political views in detail as 
they are absolutely standard and 
marked by a cynical ferocity. The only 
deviant feature is that he thinks that 
Germany is still so immature that she 
needs to be bullied into a sense of unity. 
Score: J. 

The rabid, compulsive quality in this 
young Nazi was perhaps that which 
made him the most typical embodiment 
of the high F. syndrome; he was 
selected as one kind of polar extreme of 
the species; the spoilt, insecure, restless 
type from a comfortable home, but not 
daring to love or be ordinary. 

A sense of split and disunity, only 
held together by fanatical identification 
with symbols of group power, runs 
through the personality. It would not 
be true to say that other individuals 
tated as F/ in the series could have been 
diagnosed as suffering from so marked 


a character disorder as to justify the: 


term psychopathy; but the same ele- 
ments were there. 

It is the contention of the writer that 
the character disorder it is proposed to 
call the “High F syndrome” is a 
cultural artifact and not a genetic or 
constitutional affliction of the indi- 
vidual. It belongs rather into the same 


»order of phenomena as “the Puritan 
character” or “the Public School 
Type ”. All these represent in their own 
time and place behavioural and moti- 
vational patterns easily derivable from 
the larger cultural area in which they 
are embedded. The derivation would 
seem, at least in the case of the Nazis, 
to be explained in terms of a selective 
reinforcement of behavioural traits, 
defence mechanisms, etc., typical of the 
German norm, brought together to form 
a logical extreme, almost a caricature of 
these norms. Each trait or variable was, 
in its way, a German virtue, inculcated 
and socially admired as attributes of a 
leader personality among them. The 
ideal of being a heroic, virile nation of 
soldiers has been held before German 
youth for at least a century. To be 
modelled on the pattern of the master- 
ful commander who has learnt to sub- 
due all weakness or “irrelevant” 
moral softness in others by first having 
it beaten out of himself by an “ iron” 
authority was the proudest aspiration. 
Fathers would reinforce the trend in 
their sons in both directions—sub- 
mission and need to dominate. The 
unrecognised damage to the personality 
had to be shored up by a number of 
culturally generalised defensive patterns 
which, because of their function of 
sustaining or containing the repressed, 
were themselves of the nature of 
reaction formations, rigidly held and 
socially highly valued. 

Of such a character were some of the 
other constituent traits of the Gestalt 
we have called the High F syndrome. 
This is ftue of the stress on minimizing 
the influence of mothers and women, 
on the glorification of male dominance 
and friendship visualized as a dare-devil, 
but disciplined, cameraderie of front- 
line soldiers. The brittleness and 
deeper vulnerability of the norm 
demands rigid definitions of status both 
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terpersonal and in inter-group 
ations, with prescribed or expected 
rrogant or submissive behaviour vis-d- 
tatus-inferiors and status-superiors 
‘accordance with the hierarchical 
| principle, jealously guarded and en- 
_ forced. 
"Even the adolescent revolt was 
tterned and condoned. as a safety 
lve, channelled towards homosexual 
, combativeness and tests of 
strength, (duels, alcoholic tolerance, 
‘etc.), with concessions towards sexual 
licence, in the confident expectation 
that the powerful pressure of group 
"norms would in due time bring the 
“wheel full circle towards conformity. 
“It was quite smart to be thought 4 
“young conscienceless rip. 

In any culture there will be some more 
id some less complete representatives 
or active carriers of the pattern. Once 
the “Prussian authoritarian” pattern 
"above outlined had become the domin- 


_ behaviour—group pro 
‘example; recognised example 
fluences group: group produces more 
extreme example—’ (i). 
The case-history cited, and some of 
the extracts adduced as examples of 
‘scoring in the preceding section, 
Support the view that in the case of 
_ Germany the bearers of the more 
"extreme traits were those whose charac- 
‘ter development had most suffered the 
‘distortion implied in the process of 
personal assimilation to demanded 
‘forms. It is as if in their anxiety to 
= placate their super-egos, the high Fs 
i had fallen over backwards. In psychia- 
tric terms this would imply a higher than 
average level of persecutory anxiety, 
_ with more desperate need to dissociate, 


in- 
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project, and even regress. There is 
surely a direct connection between the 
degree of felt harshness of internalized 
parent objects and the level of badness 
of the inner world, i.e., repressed 
aggression. It is likely that the relation 


. between a harsh cultural ego-ideal and 


this repressed aggression is that of 
reciprocal aggravation, according to the 
formula ‘ character moulds institutions, 
institutions perpetuate character.’ Thus 
the two inter-war generations, in an era 
of rapid social change, appear to have 
had the effect of accelerating the 
cumulative effect of this field relation: 
personality ——— culture. 

The level of anxiety which the defeat 
in World War I and its consequences 
must have produced in characters of 
this kind can be imagined, economically 
threatened, socially displaced and with 
their influence reduced as they were, 
The records suggest maniac denial and 
regression to magical restitution and 
vengeance phantasies. The now weak 
and therefore despised nation had to be 
rescued from its shamers and traducers 
by the romantic hero-gang. Narcis- 
sistic identification with Germany 
demanded a sharpening of split in the 
ambivalence. Germany must be good 
and powerful—outgroups alone were 
evil and attackable. -Jt only required 
Adolf Hitler's considerable gifts of 
verbalizing these phantasies and giving 
them coherence to bring many birds of 
a feather together round the hero- 
leader they required. In this sense 
many of the detailed responses and 
imagery of objects of love and hate in 
our sample were copied direct from 
Hitler and his chief lieutenants. But 
these in turn were really nothing more 
than the previously ‘acclaimed clichés 
and symbols, adapted and formulated 
into a paranoid system: the narcissan 
megalomania and group solipsism, the 
guilt denial by rationalizing all aggres- 
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sion as counter-aggression sanctioned 
by group status and “ survival ” claims; 
the homosexual self-surrender by the 
sworn gang of brothers to the wor- 
shipped “ Man of Destiny ” who took 
all responsibility; and the persecutory 
projection of all infantile weakness, hate + 
and greed impulses to the various out- 
groups who could thus become the 
target of total destructive attack. 
Maternal good object values, as rep- 
resented for example by Christianity, 
were pushed aside and persecuted as 
* cissy ’’. Though the activist Nazi felt 
himself in this as a member of the élite, 
he also acted as a mere passive agent of 
the now substituted “ Higher Destiny ”, 
carrying out, automaton-like, the 
promptings of his id, coming to him as 
the Fiihrer’s doctrine, his super-ego 
safely in the care of those above him. 
Tt seems as if id and harsh super-ego 
had here achieved a fusion of direction 
or aim. 

We have seen that in the section on 
the distribution of political attitudes 
towards National Socialism that there 
were, among the active male population 
of the Wehrmacht, never less than 35° 
per cent of active carriers of this 
ideology with verbal or implied support 
for its associated practices; with a hard 
fanatical core of some 10 per cent. It is 
not therefore surprising that National 
Socialism, despite its internal irra- 
tionality and self-contradictions, already 


implied in its name, had the success 
the world has witnessed. It was so close 
to the personal dynamics and phantasy 
needs of a considerable proportion of 
the cultural group and had formulated 
them in such culture-syntonic terms that 
resistance was ineffective. Even for 


‘those not sharing the high F syndrome 


personality, there was something to 
assimilate from the models of successful 
high F behaviour held up before them 
by the élite of German society prepon- 
derantly composed of the type we have 
described here. The vast majority of 
those not classified as F7 and II were 
submissive and apolitical. -In other 
words they possessed, at least, one set 
óf the attitudes shown by the more 
extreme types, namely that of sub- 
ordination to strong authorities, but 
they lacked the aggressive paranoid 
activism, probably because their inner. 
object world was of a kindlier nature. 
The ideals which the Nazis claimed to 
incarnate were however so widely and 
pervasively preached in German insti- 
tutions that even persons of “ non- 
authoritarian” personality accepted 
them. Only the small group who might 
be called compulsively anti-Authorit- 
arian (as some sub-varieties of the FV 
class) could bring themselves to real 
rejection of the Nazi pattern, and then 
usually because they had cathected 
some other»system—e.g., Catholicism 
or Marxism. 


CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 
d 


The writer is aware that the publica- 
tion of work seven years old may strike 
his readers as now somewhat naive and 
elementary in a field which has since the 
end of the War been much studied. It 
may, however, stand as an example of a 

method of enquiry into the motivations 
` in political ideology and behaviour, just 
because it was carried out under field 


conditions and without the refinements 
and rigours of a completely planned 
piece of research. Despite its length, this 
paper has had to restrict its persuasive 
illustrative material to a minimum. Nor 
is any a posteriori criticism attempted— 
this is left to the methodologically 
trained reader with the object of elimin- 
ating errors in future work of this type. 
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‘onsiderable refinements in method 
in fact, made in the subsequent 
ations of the method by the team 
sponsible for the screening centre 
British Control Commission 
pices in 1945-6. It is to be hoped 
t at some future time the now 


to publish the sequel. 
k in a U.S. Control Commission 
ening centre bears traces of having 
n influenced by the study here des- 
ribed (12), (14). 
t cannot be denied that political 
nts of recent years have tended to 
Wash away a clear awareness of the 
T deeper character structure possessed by 


‘The writer’s thanks are firstly due to 
London, for the 
Opportunities to carry out these studies 
and for permission to publish, and 


“and Biological Research, among whom 
"Drs. G. Ronald Hargreaves and 
T. M. Wilson gave him special 
encouragement and help. Special grati- 
tude is owing to Edward A. Shils for his 
. * 


"2. Dicks, Henry V. Psychological 
ae Research Memorandum, 1944. 

3. Dicks, Henry V. “The 
. Dicks, HENRY V. 
| Dicks, Henry V. 
f 1945. 

6. Dicks, Henry V. 
Personnel Research Branch, 
element) 1945. 


As if in answer to this concludiny estion, 
Authoritarian Personality, by Nevit Sant 
embody nearly all the concepts of this 


ements of technique not available 


the writer has just 
and 
present paper, 
to the writer. 
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the leading elite of one of the most 
cataclysmic movements in the history 
of Western Society. A reminder may 
not come amiss. What is being done in 
Germany or elsewhere to protect society 
from the dangers of the “ High F” in 
places of power, and to ensure a change 
in the pattern of parent-child relations, 
educational policy, and social mores 
according to a more loving, tolerant 
code of human values to prevent his 
like being perpetuated in civilized com- 
munities? And what studies are going 
on, based on the psychodynamic con- 
cepts, to enquire into the host of politic- 
ally significant group phenomena now 
challenging the wisdom of our epoch?® 
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In industrial training of management 
personnel (10) I have emphasized the 
importance of changing attitudes as 
= well as developing skills in group 
decision methods. By group decision 
methods I mean that a supervisor 
bi functions as a democratic leader and 
1 instead of making decisions himself, he 

solves his problems by conducting a 
discussion with the individuals who 
Teport to him. The goal is to achieve 
a full meeting of minds as to how the 
problem should be handled. (1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 11). Many, attitudes are in 
` opposition to such group decision 
methods. Some of these attitudes are 
Negative reactions to change, some are 
due to lack of faith in human nature 

and some may have a logical basis. 
The first type of reaction is charac- 
«terized by having many fears, but 
persons are unable to express the 
dangers in a specific manner. Such 
fears as the following are expressed: 

(a) The stock holders will object. 

(b) The public will object. , 

(c) The union will object. * 

(d) Bad morale will be created. 

(e) It will undermine management. 

These fears are inconsistent with each 
other and are too general to permit 
accurate communication between indi- 
viduals, 

The second type of reaction is rep- 
Tesented by such fears as: 


THE QUALITY OF GROUP 
DECISIONS AS INFLUENCED BY 
THE DISCUSSION LEADER 
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(a) The group will take over the 
company. 

(b) The group will make selfish 
decisions. 

(c) Certain individuals will always 
hold out. 

(d) Men will set standards as low as 
possible. 


Although procedures have been set 
up to guard against dangers of this 
kind, discussions about the procedures 
are not convincing since the distrust is 
in human nature, 

The third type of reaction is repre- 
sented by such fears as: 

(a) The men lack the experience of 

making decisions. 

(b) The men lack the overall know- 

ledge for making group decisions. 

(c) The men do not know enough to 

make long range decisions. 

(d) The men lack the intelligence for 

making good decisions. 

Reactions of this kind do not indicate 


‘a negative attitude toward men in 


general but recognize that management 
personnel represent a select group with 
reference to these qualities. 

It is clear that each of these types of 
opposition to group decision methods 
must be treated differently. The first 
type of opposition must be handled by 
setting up training for those who seek 
it and proving by the conduct of con- 
ferences that the leader and the training 
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will be an aid to the job rather than a 
threat. The second type of opposition 
is reduced by a more intimate knowledge 
of the psychology of attitudes, motiva- 
tion, frustration and non-directive 
counseling. We have found that group 
discussions centered in these topics 
develop respect for man’s behaviour. 
The third type of opposition depends 
more on the results of experimental 
tests of the group decision method. 
Only the third type of opposition need 
concern us for the purposes of the 
present report since we are concerned 
with the problem of solution quality 
in group decision methods. 

The experimental evidence on group 
decision thus far indicates that a solu- 
tion worked out by a group is more 
acceptable to the group than one 
imposed on the group by an authority. 
(1, 2, 4, 11, 14). Thus, if acceptance is 
desired, this method can be depgnded 
upon to produce results. However, 
industry needs more than acceptance 
of decisions. It needs good decisions 
too. Must we forego good decisions in 
order to obtain acceptable decisions? 

Group thinking may be regarded as 
superior to that of an individual since 
the thinking of a number of individuals 
is pooled. The evidence available 
tends to support this view but certain 
Special questions might be raised. 
Watson (16) found that groups did 
better than individuals in a problem 
requiring the building of as many words 
as possible out of a given set of letters. 
However, the pooled results of several 
isolated individuals were superior to 
those of the same number working 
together as a group. This is not 
Surprising since the task required merely 
involved the addition of individual 
contributions. Thus, one would expect 
a group of five to do better than the 
most superior individual working alone 
but not better than the combined effort 


of five working alone. Shaw’s study 
(15) is more to the point of our prob- 
lem. She compared groups in solving 
what might be called reasoning prob- 
lems for which one correct solution was 
possible. Since the solution’s value 
could be objectively determined and 
did not require acceptance or approval 
by the group, attitudes were not greatly 
involved, Her findings support the 
contention that a group interacting 
does a better job of solving a problem 
than a single person. Thus, with 
twenty-one persons working alone on 
three different problems, five solutions 
were produced out of a possible sixty- 
three, or 7.9%. However, five groups 
of four each working on the same three 
problems produced eight out of a 
possible fifteen solutions, or 53%. Even 
when we assume that the number of 
individuals involved is about the same, 
twenty-one working individually and 
twenty working in groups, one must 
recognize that five solutions were pro- 
duced in one instance and eight in the 
other. Shaw’s further analysis of 
results indicate that a  group’s 
superiority over that of isolated indi- 
viduals is partly one of evaluating 
suggestions and rejecting false ideas. 

Findings of this type suggest that 
group thinking is superior to individual 
thinking. Such a conclusion would 
have profound practical implications. 
It would mean that the use of con- 
ferences should be extended in business 
and government and that these con- 
ferences should not only be used to 
disseminate information and achieve 
co-operation, but that the conferences 
also be used to solve complex prob- 
lems. It would mean that even a first 
line supervisor, using the democratic 
approach, should have higher quality 
solutions to problems than a super- 
visor making autocratic decisions. 
However, the fact that groups are 
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erior in thinking to individuals of 
knowledge and ability does not 
ude the possibility that certain 
iduals working alone may be 
erior to a group in their thinking. 
supervisor, because he is highly 
slected and because he has a rich 


creative solutions, even 
ight occur rarely, in order to get 
group acceptance. It is quite possible 
“that highly creative ideas are made 
C mediocre through group discussion 
~ with less creative persons. What can 
a creative individual do when he needs 
_ the support of others in order to put 
C his creative efforts to work? 
If the, supervisor is the most superior 
"individual in the group, can he be per- 
_ mitted to present his views to the group 
and so influence the group thinking, or 
Will his views tend to be resisted 
because he, in effect, will be functioning 
largely as an autocrat? Is there a way 
_ for the supervisor, who is capable of 
high quality thinking, to influence the 
group without producing resistance? 
Before treating this problem in greater 
detail it is well to clarify some other 
_ matters. In the first place all problems 
do not raise the issue of solution quality 
per se since the fact of co-operation and 
= support of a plan may be more import- 
ant than the nature of the plan. The 
important thing is to get a plan that is 
acceptable. Thus, if an offise is being 
moved to a new building, it is more 
important to have an arrangement that 
is satisfying than to have @ parti 
plan which may be objectively slightly 
superior to another, in that, let us say, 
fewer steps to a filing cabinet are 
K ired. Good morale may easily 
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compensate for a few extra steps. 
When the reaction of the group is 
considered, therefore, the satisfying 
plan may be more efficient in actual 
operation than one that a time-and- 
motion expert might evolve, but which 
is not as satisfying to the group. 

In the second place many problems 
that require technical knowledge, and 
seem to demand the services of an 
expert, may also involve facts that the 
expert may not have at his disposal. A 
safety engineer may design what appears 
to be a very good safety practice, but 
one which involves extra effort, and 
later find that such a safety procedure 
tends to be violated. An example of 
this type of safety procedure is that 
which requires a lineman to take a trip 
up a telephone pole to fasten a pulley 
in place so that a drop line can be used, 
This procedure is used so that a work- 
man will not have to carry the line up 
the pole and run the danger of being 
pulled down by traffic hitting the cable. 
The safety engineer, however, may have 
been unaware of the fact that a foreman 
may put pressure on the men to increase 
production, Thus the men are moti- 
vated by the foreman to increase 
production and incidently to take 
! and also motivated by 
management to practice safety at the 


when designing 
must he and the 
lems with a knowledge of the workers’ 
reactions? The democratic procedi 
would tend to supply the workers’ side 
of the picture and add valuable factual 
information. In this case we are ing 
not merely with obtaining the workers’ 
acceptance of a solution, but rather of 
obtaining for them the freedom to 
ice a safe solution even when they 


approve of safety methods. 
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In the third place, some solutions 
may be improved through group dis- 
cussion, because the men who actually 
do the work become aware of facts and 
conditions with which management is 
likely to be unfamiliar. To compensate 
for this fact some companies believe 
it is essential to select all management 
personnel from the ranks. However, 
this may not be adequate because 
(a) conditions change from year to year; 
(6) it may be unsafe to generalize from 
one’s own experience; and (c) the 
experience of a worker may vary from 
one section of the city to another. 
Thus management objects to the fact 
that men from a sales department who 
make deliveries of electrical products, 
should stop for coffee before even 
beginning deliveries. If such stops 
occurred at mid-morning they would 
make more sense to management. A 
local factor that is overlooked is that 
customers do not answer visits made 
the first thing in the morning, but if a 
coffee stop is made such useless calls 
can be reduced. Management might 
also overlook the value to morale of 
visits over coffee. By stopping on the 
way from the garage the men can be 
in small groups, whereas later in the 
morning they would be scattered. 

A common problem with commercial 
drivers is that they tend to return to 
the garage at or before 4.45 rather than 
5.00 o'clock. If the foreman criticizes 
this behavior of early quitting he finds 
that the men hide behind bill boards, 
When this problem was discussed in 
one company, it was found that the 
following factors were involved: 

(a) men did not want to start big jobs 

after 4.00 o'clock 

(b) some of the men ran out of work 

(c) when problems occurred in late 

afternoon the men couldn’t reach 


any one at the office for further 
instructions; and 

(d) each man wanted not to be the 

last man in the garage and get 
unfavorable parking space. 
All of these problems were soluble when 
the employees’ side became known and 
a solution satisfactory to all was 
reached by group discussion. 

Finally it must be recognized that 
some problems are purely problems of 
attitudes so that practically the whole 
subject matter for the solution is in the 
group. On one occasion it was neces- 
sary for a supervisor to get two out of 
three girls to work on Sunday. All of 
them had dates, so none volunteered. 
The supervisor might have set himself 
the problem of selecting two girls and 
he might have tried to be fair by 
flipping coins or following seniority 
privileges. In this instance, however, a 
group discussion was held. The dis- 
cussion revealed that one girl had a 
date with some other girls. All three 
girls agreed that this was not a real 
date so the girl in question volunteered. 
The other two girls had dates with men, 
but one of them was engaged to her 
date, whereas the other had a date with 
a new man. All three agreed that the 
only real date was the one involving a 
new conquest. This girl was excused 


from work by agreement of all despite 


the fact that she had worked less 
frequently on Sundays than the others. 
It is clear that the virtue of this solution 
Tesides in the fact that it reconciled 
values and attitudes, not that it had 
universal’ application or perfection in 
its own right. 

Problems of the latter type clearly fall 
into the category for solution by group 
discussion, whereas some of the others 
seem that they might profit in varying 
degrees by cooperation with experts. 
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To highlight the possible value of 
the expert in solving some problems, 
least, I have selected a problem for 
analysis in which there is one solution 
~ which is definitely superior to others, 
When a single solution has elegance or 
the quality of an invention, the question 
solution quality is clearly apparent. 
such cases we may rightfully raise 
e question of how a supervisor or an 
expert might lead the group to this 
superior solution. 
In factories doing assembly work, 
the speed of an assembly line is paced 
by the slowest worker unless arrange- 
ments are made to budget the size of 
the job to fit the personal abilities of 
each man involved. This can be 
achieved in a variety of ways all of 
which are specific to the particular 
situation and the varied abilities of the 
individuals involved. In sub-assembly 
work certain special conditions are 
present which permit specialized solu- 
tions. Can a group of persons solve 
the problem of increasing production 
in a sub-assembly job, sometimes called 
a parasol assembly because the work is 
laid out in a circle? 
To test the problem solving achieve- 
-ments of groups as compared to indi- 
viduals we presented such a problem to 
_ groups of college students all of whom 
had received training in group decision 
methods. The problem as given is as 
follows: 

Visualize a sub-assembly situation 
in which seven men, working in a 
circle, assemble a part’ of a car 
_ (carburetor or instrument panel, for 
| example), The article enters the 
` circle at one point, and each person 
adds his pieces and pushes the unit 
to the next worker who adds his 
elements, When the unit leaves the 
circle, it is a completed part product. 
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PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENT 


This work arrangement is dia- 
grammed in Figure 1. 

Suppose there are four such parasol 
sub-assembly stations, each one 
supervised by a foreman. Suppose 
further that Station A assembles 85 
units per day; Station B, 80 per day; 
Station C, 60 units per day and 
Station D, 50 units. It is a fact that 
Station D previously assembled 60 
units. The foreman was dissatisfied 
with the production and reprimanded 
the group. Following the reprimand 
production fell to 50 units per day. 

The assembly work is simple and 
requires a minimum of training for 
each step. The aptitude requirement 
is primarily good finger dexterity. 
The materials for each assembly 
position are located in bins which 
are kept supplied by material hand- 
lers. Thus each worker has his 
essential material at his elbow. The 
job has been analyzed by time-and- 
motion experts so that the positions 
are of equal difficulty. Pay is based 
on hourly rates. 

The total factory production is 
dependent upon receiving the re- 
quired number of assembled units 
from these four stations. The pro- 
duction is now so low that the 
factory production as a whole had 
to slow down, The desired quota is 
300 parts per shift for the four 
stations combined. 

We are concerned with Station C 
producing at the rate of 60 units, 
The work piles up at the position of 
Joe Brown. The unit must pass 
through him, (position 3) and he 
always has several piled up waiting 
for him. Foremen on non-produc- 
tion jobs are not willing to accept 
Joe as a transfer. Joe is a man o! 
with 30 years of service in the com- 
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pany. Emphasis on improving pro- 

duction has brought his deficiencies 

to light. 

One of the following two descriptions 
of Joe was given to each group of 
persons assigned the task of solving the 
production problem. 

1. Joe is a nice congenial fellow. 

He is liked by the group of workers, 

but is slow and unhandy. However, 

he tries. Joe has to work for a living. 

2. The group blames Joe. When 
men try to hurry him, he argues that 
they are falling for a speed-up. From 
time to time there are hard feelings. 

Joe does not eat with the group but 

stays alone. He has never been a 

good worker. His co-ordination is 

poor, but on previous jobs he got 
| along well with others. In this 
situation the first evidence of Joe’s 
poor attitude has become apparent. 

Twenty groups of four to six college 
students were asked to play roles of 
workers in this situation. The groups 
were obtained from six classes, each of 
which was divided into three or four 
such groups. In each group one mem- 
ber was added to play the part of the 
foreman and one of the group members 
was given the role of one of the Joes. 


The others were asked to assume their. 


- own roles. The foreman was asked to 
solye the problem by the method of 
group discussion. Forty other indi- 
viduals were asked to solve the problem 
by themselves, half with the “ good” 
Joe and half with the “bad” Joe. 

The solution regarded as having the 
quality of elegance was that of periodi- 
cally having the men exchange places, 
progressing from one position to the 
next in a counter-clockwise direction. 
In this manner the fast workers would 
reduce work piled up in positions 
occupied by slower workers and at the 
same time variety would be introduced 
into the job and make the work less 


monotonous. By making such pro- 
gressive changes, the production 
should be dependent upon the ability 
of the average man rather than on that 
of the slowest man. This is an objective 
fact if we assume there are no adverse 
attitudes. The special condition which 
permits this rotation is the fact that the 
work is simple, requires a minimum of 
learning, and demands similar apti- 
tudes. The only problem that seems 
necessary to put the solution into 
practice is a willingness of the group 
to adopt it. This willingness, of course, 
will depend somewhat on the type of 
Joe that is present, but this is not nec- 
essarily important since the poor 
attitude on Joe’s part might be due 
to his inability to keep up with the 
group. 

An added feature of insight, which 
conceivably might accompany the solu- 
tion, is the fact that the solution 
applies to all of the other groups. 
Each one is paced by the slowest 
worker. 

The argument against discharging 
the slowest worker is that it merely 
creates another “slowest” worker. If 
discharge is practised, it will either lead 
to insecurity or a protection of the slow 
workers. When all memibers of a team 
slow down then management is merely 
not aware of the fact that the pace is 
set by the slowest worker. 

Apparently this elegant solution is 
difficult to achieve or fully to appreciate, 
and this might be due to the fact that 
the actual work situation was not 
present. The usual solutions obtained 
from our’ groups and independent 
subjects were as follows: 

Transfer Joe to another unit. 

Give Joe a talking to and warn him. 

Transfer Joe to a non-production job. 

Retire Joe. 

Let the group work it out. 

Give part of Joe’s work to others. 
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Divide the men into various units 
; according to ability. 
Put Joe in an easier position. 
Discharge Joe. 
a, The groups differed in that those with 
the more pleasant Joe were less inclined 
to discharge or transfer him. Most 
"groups gave a variety of possibilities, 
C many of which were not solutions but 
T descriptions of how they would go 
about solving the problem. As can be 
seen from the above solutions, many of 
" the solutions supplied did not respect 
the following facts which were given: 
(1) the foreman is in charge of one 
unit and cannot influence other 
| units; (2) Joe cannot be transferred; 
T G) Joes primary difficulty is low 
aptitude in finger dexterity; and (4) 
the positions are equal and require the 
same aptitude. 
None of the groups and none of the 
individuals produced the desired solu- 
‘tion or its equivalent. In three in- 
stances an individual in a group men- 
tioned rotating the men, ‘but each was 
talked out of this line of thinking by 


“A. Relevant aspects of problem solving 
behavior 
Can this solution be stimulated ina 
< group by proper leadership and at the 
~ same time produce general acceptance? 
Experimental work on the nature of 
thinking and factors which block the 
development of new ideas may supply 
"some of the answers. e 
This writer found (6, 7, 8,9, 13) that 
an individual’s ability to solve reasoning 
problems is blocked by habitual or 
first ideas which tend to perpetuate 
themselves. Suppose one were pre- 
sented with the problem of building a 
hat rack in the center of an ordinary 
om and was given two poles (each 
seven feet long and about inches 
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other members. These individuals did 
not appreciate the possibilities of their 
ideas enough to follow through on 
their own suggestions. It is apparent ` 
from these findings that the elegant 
-solution is not an obvious one. 

Tt was also found that when the 
instructor presented the solution to 
three of the classes after the groups 
had reassembled, the solution was 
accepted by less than 50 percent of the 
persons. Arguments against it are 
illustrated by the following examples: 
‘It’s impractical,’ ‘If it’s good, why 
isn’t it used in industry?’ ‘No group 
would go for it’. ‘It’s no better than 
ours,’ ‘That’s what we meant when we 
recommended giving Joe less to do.’ 

Students who accepted the solution 
in a few instances saw that the same 
solution applied to the other units, but 
mild acceptance rather than a recog- 
nition of elegance was the general 
trend. Thus, under the conditions 
tested, the elegant solution was neither 
found nor acceptable when given to 
the group. 


A SECOND EXPERIMENT WITH THE PARASOL ASSEMBLY PROBLEM 


square) and one 3 inch table clamp for 
this purpose. The first or habitual idea 
would be to attempt to use one pole as 
a support and to use the other as a leg. 
This is the obvious first idea because 
ordinary hat-racks are an upright with 
three legs. The most one could accom- 
plish with the material given would be a 
two-legged affair and at best an in- 
genious person might attempt to use 
the clamp so as to furnish minor 
support on the third side. This type of 
construction would be a most inade- 
quate hatrack. If this solution is 
rejected by the experimenter as unsatis- 
factory, further attempts become varied 
improvements on this basic idea. Thus 
a characteristic aspect of problem 
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solving behavior is to persist in working 
along the line of the first idea regardless 
of how fruitless it may be. In so doing, 
the person is kept from exploring further 
and finding the less obvious idea, that 
of building a hatrack by wedging a 
stick between the floor and ceiling. By 
combining the two sticks and clamping 
them together at the proper length the 
combination will fit snugly between the 
floor and the ceiling and the clamp 
becomes a hook for the hatrack. This 
solution becomes a creative invention 
and is new. 

It does not follow that all persons 
will come upon this unique solution, 
but the point remains that those who 
are capable of solving the problem may 
be prevented from doing so because 
they are busy trying to devise legs for 
the type of hatrack first conceived. 

In thinking, one’s explorations follow 
particular lines or directions. For 
example, if doctors had the problem 
of preventing yellow fever, two con- 
trasting lines of thinking would be (a) 
seeking methods of making man 
immune to germs, and (b) finding ways 
for preventing germs from reaching 
man. 

A direction in thinking is more than 
a first idea in that it incorporates a 
number of related ideas. Thus the 
direction in thinking serves a selective 
or screening function, One’s mind is 
open to ideas that correspond with the 
direction and closed to those that do 
not. In the case of the yellow fever 
problem, any ideas which are con- 
sistent with making man immune to 
the germ will receive a favorable recep- 
tion if that is the direction of the 
thinking of a given investigator, 
whereas ideas relating to the way germs 
are carried about will seem silly to him. 
Our experiments showed that persons 
who tried to construct a hatrack by 
supporting it with legs were unres- 
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ponsive to interruptions that drew 
attention to the ceiling, or activities 
that required them to make the stick 
longer. Thus, when a person who for 
two hours had tried different ways of 
building legs was asked to sit in a chair 
and obtain a package of cigarettes 
twelve feet away he did so by clamping 
the two sticks together, but he resented 
this interruption. However, persons 
who tried different ways of wedging the 
stick between the floor and the ceiling, 
using blocks, chairs, etc., immediately 
solved the problem when asked to get 
the cigarettes. These persons had failed 
to solve the problem because they found 
no way of producing a tight fit with the 
stick between the floor and the ceiling, 
and for them the suggestion was 
relevant and welcome. 

Ideas are constantly suggested by 
chance events, by the remarks of 
others, and by the things we look at. 
However, the ideas that are used or 
selected depend upon our direction. 
Thus, one failure to solye problems is 
due to our inability to react to sug- 
gestions when we have a false or fruit- 
less direction. Such directions are far 
worse than none at all, and this is one 
reason why many problems are solved. 
when we are engaged in recreational 
activities, or when we make fresh starts. 
The direction in thinking has momen- 
tum and tends to perpetuate itself. If 
we are to influence or aid the thinking 
of others, this can more readily be 
achieved by recognizing and influencing 
the direction their thinking is taking. 
A given idea is plausible only when it is 
consistent ‘with a direction. Since one 
approach is likely to be more fruitful 
than another on a given problem, much 
depends on the direction the thinking 
takes. 

It was experimentally found (8) that 
by training individuals in 

(a) the inadequacies of first ideas, 


which are. usually obvious and 

false when difficult problems are 

presented, and therefore should 
be rejected; 

(b) the meanings of different direc- 
tions, and how they function in 
selecting ideas; and 

(c) the importance of keeping the 
mind receptive to these variations, 

$ roblem solving success was greatly 

increased. It seemed reasonable to 
uppose, therefore, that the leader 

‘might improve a group’s thinking by 

urnishing these types of aids to a 


group. 

One of the blocks to a solution of our 
is the strong tendency 
. He is the obvious 
k, and removing him 

represents a habitual first idea. If this 
is the case the leader can accept such a 
= suggestion by writing it down, and add 
‘That’s one possibility, but before we 
settle on any one approach let’s explore 
some other possibilities.” This should 
permit the problem to be analyzed 
further and become the first step 
toward finding a better solution along 
a different direction. 

The leader may further function to 
“protect Joe. In doing so he lends 
security to the group and induces 
constructive approaches. He demon- 
© strates that he is concerned with 
solving a problem and not with blaming 
someone. Tendencies to find someone 
to blame are likewise false and ineffec- 
tive habitual approaches. 

_ This function of the leader is highly 
‘important since he can detetmine to a 
considerable degree whether the indi- 
viduals will be dominated by frustra- 
‘tion or whether they will proceed as 
_ motivated individuals. As reported 
elsewhere (12), problem solving pro- 
ceeds only during motivation; whereas 
in a frustrated condition people are 
= hostile, childish, and stubborn. 
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As suggestions are given, the leader 
may stimulate further analysis. Thus 
if someone suggests giving Joe less to 
do he might ask * What are the different 
ways in which this can be done?’ By 
listing the suggestions made he can 
stimulate further thought in the direc- 
tion of the solution and prevent the 
dismissal of good ideas without proper 
consideration. By asking ‘ Are there 
any arguments against this? he can 
recognize a poor lead, and perhaps 
have it eliminated by the very person 
who suggested it. 

The leader should also be able to 
bring about increased congeniality in 
the group. In protecting Joe; in stating 
the problem as a production obstacle, 
rather than as one having to do with 
persons (who do, and do not, do their 
share); and in recognizing that 
differences in work output are always 
present, and that even the same person 
feels more like working on some days 
than others, he can keep the discussion 
away from blame and fault-finding and 
direct it into constructive channels. 

The use of this technique in leader- 
ship implies, of course, that the leader 
has the ability to distinguish good from 
poor solutions. This is not always the 
case. However, when he does have this 
ability, or when he khows the elegant 
solution, it seems that he should not be 
handicapped by being unable to in- 
fluence the quality of a group's thinking. 
If, however, he cannot obtain accept- 
ance, then even an elegant solution 
remains ineffective. 


B. Modification of the procedure | 

In order to determine the conditions 
essential to obtaining the solution to 
the Parasol Assembly problem, it was 
decided to introduce two new factors 
which were lacking in the first experi- 
ment. One of these was to use a leader 
skilled in practising the procedures 
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discussed above. A second was to 
make the problem more realistic by 
giving each individual a specific role 
to play. Thus the group members 
would approach the problem from the 
point of, view of specific individuals on 
the assembly line and be less inclined 
to work on the problem from the way 
each member of the group thought 
workmen might react. 

The roles for the seven men in the 

production team were as follows: 

No, 1, Bill. “You find you can easily 
do more work, but have to slow 
down because Joe gets behind. In 
order not to make him feel bad, 
you hold back. You don’t want 
to get Joe into trouble.’ 

No. 2, Jim. ‘You and Bill work 
closely together, and you usually 
are waiting for your part from Bill, 
This waiting for the part is more 
prevalent in the later part of the 
day than in the beginning. To 
keep busy, you often help out Joe 
who can’t keep up. However, you 
are careful not to let the foreman 
catch you helping Joe because he 
might let Joe go.’ 

No. 3, Joe. ‘You work hard, but 
just aren’t as fast as the others, 
You know you are holding things 
up but, no matter how you try, you 
get behind. The rest of the 
fellows are fine boys and have more 
energy than you do at your age.’ 

No. 4, Sam. ‘ Joe has trouble keeping 
up, and you sometimes grab Joe’s 


part and finish it for him when the 
boss isn’t looking. Joe is a bit old 
for the pace set, and he feels the 
strain. For you the job is easy and 
you feel the whole job is slowed 
down too much because of Joe. 
“Why couldn’t Joe be given less 
to do?” you ask yourself.’ 

No. 5, Hank. ‘ You feel a bit uneasy 
on this job. There isn’t enough to 
do, so you have to act busy. If 
only Joe could speed up a bit. 
Why don’t they move him out of 
the group? Is the company so 
blind that they can’t see where the 
production trouble is?’ 

No. 6, George, You are able to keep 
up with the pace, but on the last 
assembly job you were pressed. 
Fortunately Joe is slower than you 
are so he keeps the pressure off 
you. You are determined that Joe 
shall not be moved off the job. 
Somebody has to protect people 
from speed-up tactics.’ 

No. 7, Harry. ‘You get bored doing 
the same operations over and over 
again. On some jobs you get 
variety by working fast for a while, 
then slowly. On this job you can’t 
work at a good pace because the 
Parts aren’t fed to you fast enough. 
It gets you down to keep doing 
exactly the same thing over and 
over in slow motion. You are 
considering getting a job in some 
place where they can keep a man 
busy.” 


FIRST EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND REACTIONS 


Before beginning the experiment, 
the same objective facts in the assembly 
situation previously described were 
presented. The group was told that 
these were the things that anyone 
would know from being on the job. 
Each person was then given a slip of 
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paper on which one of the above roles 
was described, and requested to play 
the part assigned to him as accurately 
as possible. 
* These roles described how each of you 
feel about the job situation. Naturally 
what you say and how you interact with 


The group was told, 


b: 
each other will depend on how the 
situation develops. Your comments 
and feelings are to be guided both by 
» your roles and by what ensues in the 
conference.’ ' 
| The stage was then set for acting out 
the situation. A diagram of the 
sembly operation was set in the fore- 
ground (Figure 1) and the members 
were seated in the order in which each 
_ worked on the line. The performance 
a was witnessed by an audience, no 
_ member of which was familiar with the 
solution, but all were made familiar 
| with the problem. The presence of the 
audience gave each person in the 
fi ‘experiment a sense of responsibility, 
but did not seem to be detrimental to the 
effectiveness with which the persons 
played their roles. 

The writer acted as the foreman in 
six such role-taking demonstrations, 
which were given in connection with a 
program of human relations training. 
He introduced the problem as follows: 
“Boys, I stopped the assembly line this 
morning because I ‘thought it would 
bea good idea if we had an opportunity 
to talk things over from time to time.’ 
You fellows are closer to the job than 
Tam, and there may be some things 
_ that you have ideas and feelings about 
_ that might make things more pleasant 
if we have a chance to iron them out. 
Do you think talks like this are worth 
having? The response, of course, is 
greement. 

The next step was to ask, ‘ How is 
‘the material coming through?’ ‘Are 
‘Do the material 

i These 
about the 


| When some problems are raised, these 
are discussed. 
was asked, “How 
‘the line being paced?’ ‘Do you feel 
we are driving you too hard?’ These 
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questions arouse disagreement, and the 
point of issue is therefore set up on the 
blackboard as a problem. The situation 
is further explored to determine whether 
there are other problems. The question 
of monotony then arises and this is 
recorded as another problem. From 
this point on, the procedure is one of 
solving problems. 

In the six groups of industrial 
personnel in which this procedure was 
used, five of them reached a unanimous 
agreement on the systematic rotation 
plan as a solution to the problem. In 
the sixth group the unanimous solution 
was to determine whether positions 
were equally difficult by rotating at 
daily intervals. After this was tried, and ` 
if no differences were found, the rota- 
tion was to be at intervals (the fre- 
quency to be determined by experience) 
so as to distribute the load. Thus this 
group supplied two solutions, the first 
of which was to test the positions, and 
the second of which was the elegant 
rotation solution, The reason why this 
group held off with the daily rotation 
plan was because Joe insisted that his 
position was difficult, This was an 
obvious “ face-saving ” reaction. 

In no instance did one single indi- 
vidual supply the desired final solution. 
Rather it developed out of the variety 
of suggestions made for giving men an 
opportunity to work at a pace that 
suited them. Except for the one group, 
the agreement was always to give the 
rotation plan a trial for a week and to 
start immediately. The frequency of 
changing positions varied from one 
per hour to once every two hours, It 
was agreed to reconsider the problem 
after a week in order to improve the 

lan. 
i Observers agreed that the leader did 
not furnish the solution in any instance. 
Rather his contributions were In the 
form of summarizing, encouraging 
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analysis, interpreting, supplying infor- 
mation, and preventing hurt feelings. 
Observers familiar with the solution 
felt that there was some guidance in 
the manner of questioning and the 
wording of suggestions of others, but 
observers unfamiliar with the solution 
could not determine the solution the 
leader favored. In no instance were 
these observers able to anticipate the 
solution or point to the leader’s bias. 
Thus it seems that a knowledge of the 
solution is necessary if the observer is 
to detect the leader’s specific contribu- 
tion. To what extent did the leader’s 
skill promote the solution, and to what 
extent did the nature of the roles 
assigned make the solution inevitable? 


C. The next step in the experiment 
introduced controls 

To determine the part played by each 
of these two modifications, college 
students again were used. Groups of 
eight were created, with each of the 
seven roles being played by a member 
of the group and the eighth member 
being the foreman. The foreman’s role, 
as assigned to him, was as follows: 

The Foreman: Hal Benton. 

‘You are the new foreman in 
Station C and have been instructed 
to get production up. The job has 
been analyzed by time-and-motion 
study men and the amount of work 
at each position is practically the 
same. The No. 3 position (Joe’s 
position) is, however, slightly easier 
than the others in that one less motion 
is required. Undoubtedly the previous 
foreman put him there to reduce the 
bottleneck. You have received train- 
ing in group-decision methods and 
are going to try to work out your 
problem by this method. You have 
therefore stopped the production line 
for a discussion. You understand 
that what you do is your problem. 


You cannot pass Joe off to another 
foreman. You find Joe a likeable 
person and it is your impression that 
Joe gets along well with the other 
men in the unit.’ 

Since this experiment was performed 
during the beginning of the course in 
Industrial Psychology the foremen con- 
ducted themselves according to their 
own version of what a conference 
should be. In assigning the foreman’s 
role the person was merely asked to sit 
down and talk the problem over with 
his men, and see if an agreeable solu- 
tion could be found. 

As controls, two other groups of 
persons were to work alone and con- 
duct themselves as experts. They were 
to present us with a recommendation 
of the action that should be taken. A 
specific request was that they were to 
report a solution and not a procedure 
that they would use to find the solution. 

One of these groups had only the 
problem to work from. The other 
group was given the roles and was told 
that these would furnish an idea of the 
way the different men felt about things 
on the job. 

The condition of the trained leader 
was also repeated. Five leaders 
previously trained in democratic leader- 
ship conducted eleven group discussions 
with groups of seven students each. 
They duplicated the situation of the 
trained leader already described, but 
their groups consisted of students 
rather than men in industry. It is also 
important to note that the trained 
leader condition not only included some 
conference?skills, but also a knowledge 
of the elegant solution to aid him in 
his use of the reasoning principles. In 
tabulating results we have combined 
these eleven groups with the six 
previously described, making a total of 
seventeen groups led by trained leaders. 

In order that these trained leaders 
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_ would duplicate as much as possible 


the author’s preliminary tests, certain 
‘procedures were outlined. The major 


"points emphasized in these instructions 


were as follows: 


_ without a knowledge of the roles, 


1. Do not present the problem as a 


i “ production problem, but instead 


determine from the group whether 
they have problems. 

2. Recognize all suggestions, but 
influence direction in thinking by 
asking for further suggestions. 

3. Protect individuals from criticism 
of other group members by inter- 
preting all remarks in a favorable 
light. 

4.Keep the discussion problem- 
centered, and see that no one is 
blamed or criticized by you. 

5, Make a list of all suggestions, so 
that methods of fitting pace of 
work to individuals, methods for 
reducing monotony, methods for 
increasing pride in work, etc., are 
included. 

6. When the list is fairly complete, 
probing questions may be asked. 
‘How can we change things to 
combine some of these features?’ 

7.Good leads may be kept in the 
discussion by asking, “How would 
that work out?’ ‘How can we 
avoid confusion?’ 

8.Do not hasten the solution by 
capitalizing on the first good lead, 
or in any other way’ reflect your 
preferences. 

9, Always work toward the ideal of 
removing undesirable features 


! from the job. Make youwobjective 


one of resolving differegces in the 


group. 
- The second experiment thus con- 
tained four groups: two groups which 


solved the problem as individuals—one 


another with a knowledge of the roles; 
and two groups made up of teams— 


and | 
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one set of teams led by untrained 
leaders, and another set of teams led 
by trained leaders. In both sets of 
teams the individuals played the roles 
assigned to them. 


D. The results and their meaning 

In Table 1 we have summarized the 
solutions obtained under the four 
experimental conditions. The solutions 
are divided into seven groups as 
follows: (A) The elegant solution, 
which involves systematic rotation in 
order to spread the work, so that 
differences in ability will not interfere 
with production; (B) Solutions which 
recognize differences in ability and 
arrange for some way of permitting the 
more capable to aid the less capable; 
(C) Solutions which are directed at 
Joe, and suggest improving him; (D) 
Solutions which suggest promoting Joe, 
the slow worker; (E) Solutions which 
recommend removing Joe, other than 
through promotion; (F) Solutions 
which recognize the next poorest man 
(George) as a problem; and (G) 
Solutions which violate the stated con- 
ditions of the problem or which seem 
inconsistent with these stated conditions. 
Classified under these categories the 
more specific solutions suggested can 
be found. 

In classifying the solutions it was 
frequently found that more than one 
change was suggested. Thus one solu- 
tion might be to promote Joe and to 
discharge George; another, to give Joe 
help and to warn George; and still 
another might be to train Joe, and, if 
this does not work, to discharge him. 
In classifying these two-step solutions 
we have scored each part of the solution 
as } in the table. In one instance two 
recommendations about George and 
one about Joe were made, and these 
were scored as 4, } and 4, respectively. 
Whenever a J appears in the table, it 
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indicates that the solution can be 
classified as a unit. Thus a solution 
might suggest putting various men in 
different positions and still be classified 
as “put fast workers next to slow 
workers.” 

In considering these classifications, 
it is apparent that, next to the rotation 
solution, the most feasible group of 
solutions is that in which the more 
superior individuals in some way help 
out the others. Probably the least 
effective solutions are those violating 
the conditions of the problem (class 6) 
and we may consider these as instances 
of failures. 

For purposes of comparing the results 
of the different groups it is well to 
examine Table 2, in which only the 
major groupings are used. This table 
shows the percentage of instances that 
each type of solution was recommended 
under the four experimental conditions. 

The elegant solution is primarily 
confined to the solution in which the 
trained leader is used and was obtained 
in 73.5 per cent of the groups. (The 
instructed leaders obtained this solution 
in seven out of eleven instances.) This 
solution never was recommended by 
individuals without a knowledge of the 
roles and occurred only once in each 
of the other two conditions. 

The other co-operative solution, in 
which the less capable receive help from 
the more capable, was recommended 
only 25,8 per cent of the time by 
individuals having only the problem 
to work from, However, with a know- 
ledge of the roles this solution was 
recommended 54.8 per cent of the time, 
or more than twice as often. Thus, with 
some insight in the human side of the 
problem, co-operative solutions seem 
more feasible. When, howeyer, the 
roles are played out and the individuals 
can interact, this co-operative solution 
is suggested 72.4 per cent of the time, 
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even when the leader is untrained, 
Thus mere discussion with the members 
of the group causes co-operation to 
emerge. When the leader is skilled, 
nearly all of the groups that did not 
find the elegant solution of co-operation, 
find the other co-operative solution. 
Thus the reason that only 17.7 per cent 
of these groups recommend the second 
co-operative solution is the fact that 
most of them have found the more 
elegant solution. f 
Individuals working alone and with- 
out roles concentrate their solutions on 
some way of removing Joe. Joe is a 
bottleneck and the problem is to attack 
the location of the bottleneck. Thus 
50 per cent of their solutions take this 
form, some being generous in their 
treatment of Joe, others less generous. 
Undoubtedly the degree of generosity 
is due to the fact that the situation is 
not one loaded with emotion. 
Individuals working alone, but with 
roles, recommended removing Joe only 
9.5 per cent of the time. The nature of 
Joe’s role has made them generous and 
lenient, and instead of hurting him, 
they attack George as a problem to be 
dealt with. Usually the mention of 
George in the solution is combined 
with other recommendations, yet the 
total proportion of such solutions is 
17.5 per cent. From Table J it can be 
seen that George was mentioned in a 
solution fourteen times by this group, 
not at all by individuals working 
without roles (which is not surprising 
since the nature of the individuals had 
to be assymed) and only twice by forty- 
six groups working as teams and where 
George was able to express his views. 
Impractical solutions occurred in- 
frequently in all groups. Individuals 
working without roles only violated 
the conditions of the problem 14.5 per 
cent of the time; individuals working 
with a knowledge of the roles did so on 
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per cent of their solutions; groups 
ing with an untrained leader 
lated the conditions 15.5 per cent 
the time; and groups working with 
ined leader did so only in 8.8 per 
ent of their solutions. 

The fact that a group working with 
untrained leader violates the con- 
ions of the problem hardly more 
ften than does an individual working 
alone is of particular interest. It shows 
t divided responsibility, even if not 
mtrolled by a trained leader, seems 
out as effective as when the individual 
given full responsibility as an expert. 


E. Implications of results 
"It is apparent that a skilled leader 
' can greatly improve the quality of a 
| group’s thinking. This is shown by the 
fact that only with the trained leader 
does the elegant solution occur with 
any dependable degree of frequency. 
Thus a leader with creative ideas can 
use a group to be creative if he has 
the skill in conference procedures. 
owever, even when the leader lacks 
ill and has no knowledge of a 
“creative solution, he does better with a 
up than when working alone. The 
that people are different in ability 
"and cannot work at the same pace is 
_ most likely to be recognized when there 
is group discussion. The solution of 
“helping out the slower workers is 
“practical if the faster workers are 
“willing to do this. The roles make this 
"willingness apparent, yet a mere know- 
ledge of the roles does not bring out 
this solution as frequently ay does a 
liscussion between these individuals. 
T The individual who works without a 
Knowledge of the roles and attitudes 
i m assumes that employees are 
ng to help out each other and hence 
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other, they would -very likely oppose 
the idea, Without the benefit of this 
form of co-operation this type of 
solution is not often entertained or 
analyzed further by a person and hence 
most of his efforts are directed toward 
techniques which do not recognize the 
fact that people are different. He tends 
to overlook therefore the fact that a 
new bottleneck will be created when 
one is removed. 

Since any solution involving Co- 
operation between human beings re- 
quires acceptance, and since even lesser 
quality solutions with acceptance might 
be more effective than higher quality 
solutions without acceptance, we must 
inquire further into the problem of the 
leader’s ability to achieve acceptance. 
Does the leader who is skilled in ob- 
taining the elegant solution pay a price 
by obtaining less acceptance of the 
solution? 


F. The problem of acceptance 

The results on the frequency with 
which the solution reached by a group 
was unanimously accepted as the best 
solution are shown in Table 3, In this 
have divided the groups led 
by trained leaders into two subgroups: 
(a) those led by instructors trained by 
the author and made up of student 
personnel, and (b) those led by the 
author and made up of industrial rather 


tion is made because 
somewhat. 3 
Tt will be seen that even the untrained 
leaders obtained full agreement in 62.1 
cent of their attempts. The group 
led by untrained leaders in which the 
elegant solution was obtained in seven 
out of eleven instances reached unani- 
mous agreement in 72.7 per cent of the 
tests. In six gut ofthe peren ined, 
which the elegant solution was 0 tain: 
reached. 


unanimous agreement was As 


the results differ 
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agreement is not reached, Joe is the 
obstacle, This seems surprising at first, 
since Joe stands to gain the most from 
the rotation solution, George, who 


also stands to be protected by the 
solution, also objects, but he is some- 
what less likely to hold out. In analyz- 
ing the actual process of the con- 
ferences, the reason for Joe’s opposition 
becomes apparent however, Frequently 
he is mentioned as slow, old, a bottle- 
neck, or an obstacle. He then defends 
himself, and, if the leader is unable to 
prevent such statements or to gloss 
them over, Joe remains hostile and 
unco-operative, Thus the obstacle in 
reaching unanimous agreement is not 
primarily one of unwillingness to help 
outothers, but rather is one of hurt pride. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, these experiments show 
that a leader, if skilled and possessing 
ideas, can conduct a discussion so as 
of problem-solving 


f 


ever, if a group resists reaching a 
solution that a leader regards as of 
high quality, he can assume that if he 
imposed the solution upon the group, 
it would not be given a fair test. 

It also seems likely that if a group 
failed to reach a solution after con- 
siderable discussion, the leader might 
Suggest one. How his suggestions will 
be received will of course depend upon 
his relation to the group. The nature 
of the conference and the attitudes 
displayed will give him a clue as to 
whether this can be done. However, it 
will always improve the motivation if the 
solution can be elicited from the group. 

The question unanswered by these 
experiments is whether or not a leader 
can achieve an elegant solution when 
he has no knowledge of the elegant 
solution, We found it necessary to 
supply him with the solution so as to 
guide him in the use of leading questions 
and taking the group out of false lines 
of thought. However, if he lacked the 

of the solution, one can 
assume that the solution reached would 
at least be as good as the one obtained 
from our unskilled leaders. 
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TABLE 1 
‘Types of Solutions Presented 


Individual Individual Group 
(Without (With (Uoralned (Trained 
roles) roles) leader) leader) 


Conditions for Solving 


No. of Cases 31 4 2 17 
nt Solution (Rotation) on ove 0 1 1 ELEETTLLLLLI 
E e a o a 1 1 12} 
less capable less to do. 
job on same position will 
_ have less work oe oe am AF mp nm 1 
“2, Put fast workers next to slow so they can 
— help out Ra s we sa SEE n mjit 0 
Hire additional man + oo ee 0 0 
Joe periodically changes place with a 
man eon ine a $e 1 LLLI "n i 
$, Exchange Joe and Harry periodically +. 0 m 0 
pce who can 1o bate joe (and George) 3 HH LLH o 
l. Other ways for doing some of Joe's work "n 1 o 
eto... ` 8 3 3 
3 Change Joc’s make-up 
L gs Jo 2 f 8 
ure on Joe +s 
$ Taprove Joe's attitude 
‘Total el 0 
(J 


D. Promote Joe to foreman 
Total =p 
B. Get rid of Joe. 
i Joe 


2: Retie Joe 
|, Transfer Joe 


3 
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ey tt 
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TABLE 2 
Relative Frequency of Each Type of Solution 


Individual Individual Group Group 


(Without (With (Untrained (Trained 
Conditions for Solving roles) roles) leader) leader) 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Number of cases... ia ee 31 42 29 17 
A. Elegant solution ate S 0.0 2.3 3.4 73.5 
B. Give less capable less to do ... 25.8 54.8 72.4 17.7 
C. Change Joe’s make-up A 4.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 
D. Promote Joe to foreman a 4.8 4.7 ei Bef 0.0 
E. Get rid of Joe ... ass or Na 9.5 3.4 0.0 
F. George mentioned in oe al + 0.0 Ais) 3.4 0.0 
G. Solutions peta stated con- 
_ ditions... E AAD E i) 10.7 15.5, 8.8 
Total... ee bs ari 99.9. 99.9 99.8 100.0 


TABLE 3 
Acceptance of Solution Under Different Leaders 
—_—_ 


Per cent unanimous 


Type of Leader No. of groups agreement was obtained 
Untrained leader... ie ee 29 62.1 
Instructed leader. 0... ALY py 72.7 
Most highly trained leader a 6 100.0 


reer 
4 
x - 
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yi FIGURE 1 R 
Diagram of 4 sub-assembly stations. The stations represent 4 groups of men who work in teams 
X and assemble a part of a car. ‘All groups do the same work and the combined assembled units are 
used to supply the production line. ‘The combined output is 275 units, just 25 short of what is 
| needed. The foreman of Station C wishes to raise his group's production. He has a bottle neck 
E ‘in Joe at the No. 3 position. Work piles up at this position and Joe seems unable to keep up the 

"pace, How can the problem of low production at Station C be solved? 
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_ Insubmitting this article (April, 1949) 
Trealise that I am offering comments on 
a subject that is outside my own 
speciality. Sociologists and political 
"Scientists may at first resent this imper- 
" tinence. Yet it seems to me to be 
 yaluable for workers to cross the 
| boundaries from time to time, provided 
"that they realise (as I do indeed) that 
_ their remarks must inevitably appear 
" näive to those who know the relevant 
_ literature and who are accustomed to a 
` professional language of which the 
_ intruder is ignorant. 
C This word democracy has great 
importance at the present time. It is 
used in all sorts of different senses; 
here are a few: 
1. A social system in which the 
people rule. 
2. A social system in which the 
people choose the leader. 
3. A social system in which people 
choose the government. 
4, A social system in which the 
government allows the people 


freedom of 

(a) thought and expression of 
iin y opinion 
i (b) enterprise. a 


_ 5. A social system which, being on a 
tun of good fortune, can afford to 
allow individuals freedom of ac- 
tion. 

_ One can study: 

1. The etymology of the word. 

2. The history of social institutions, 
Greek. Roman, etc. 


4 SOME THOUGHTS 
“ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD 
4 DEMOCRACY 
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3. The use made of the word by 
various countries and cultures at 
the present time, Great Britain, 
U.S.A., Russia, ete. 

4, The abuse of the word by dictators 
and others; hoodwinking the 


people, etc. k 
In any discussion on a term, such as 


democracy, it is obviously of first 
importance that a definition should be 
reached, suitable for the particular type 
of discussion. 


Psychology of the use of the term 


Is it possible to study the.use of this 


term psychologically? We accept and 
are accustomed to 
studies of other difficult terms such as 
“normal mind”, “healthy persona- 
Hiyo S individual well-adjusted to 
society ”, and we expect such studies 


psychological 


to prove valuable in so far as they give 
unconscious emotional factors their 
full import. One of the tasks of psycho- 
logy is to study and present the latent 
ideas that exist in the use of such con- 
cepts, not confining attention to obvious 


or conscious meaning. 


8. 
An attempt is made in this article to 


initiate a psychological study. 
Working definition of the term 


It does seem that an important latent 
meaning of this term can be found, 
namely, that a democratic society is 
“mature”, that is to say that it has a 
quality that is allied to the quality of 
individual maturity which characterises 


its healthy members. 
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Democracy is here defined, therefore, 
as “ society well-adjusted to its healthy 
individual members.” 

This definition is in accord with the 
view expressed recently by R. E. 
Money-Kyrle (Mental Health Congress, 
1948 Bulletin). 


Main Argument 
It is the way people use this term that 


is important to the psychologist. A 
psychological study is justified if there 
is implied, in the term the element of 
maturity. The suggestion is that in all 
uses of the term there can be found to 
be implied the idea of maturity or rela- 
tive maturity, though it is difficult, as 
all will admit, to define these terms 
adequately. 


Psychiatric Health 

„ In psychiatric terms, the normal or 
healtliy individual can be said to be one 
who is mature; according to his or her 
chronological age and social setting, 
there is an appropriate degree of emo- 
tional development. (In this argument 
physical maturity is assumed). 

Psychiatric health is therefore a term 
without fixed meaning. In the same way 
the term “ democratic ” need not have 
a fixed meaning. Used by a com- 
munity it may mean the more rather than 
less mature in society structure. In this 
way one would expect the frozen 
meaning of the word to be different in 
Gt. Britain, U.S.A., and U.S.S.R., and 
yet to find that the term retains value 
because of its implying the recognition 
“of maturity as health. 

How can one study the emotional 
development of society? Such a study 
must be closely related to the study of 
the individual. The two studies must 
take place simultaneously. 


Democratic Machinery 

An attempt must be made to state 
the accepted qualities of democratic 
machinery. The machinery must exist 
for the election of leaders by free vote, 
true secret ballot. The machinery must 
exist for the people to get rid of leaders 
by secret ballot. The machinery must 
exist for the illogical election and 
removal of leaders. 

The essence of democratic machinery 
is the free vote (secret ballot). The point 
of this is that it ensures the freedom of 
the people to express deep feelings, 
apart from conscious thoughts. 

In the exercise of the secret vote, the 
whole responsibility for action is taken 
by the individual, if he is healthy 
enough to take it. The vote expresses 
the outcome of the struggle within him- 
self, the external scene having been 
internalised and so brought into asso- 
ciation with the interplay of forces in 
his own personal inner world. That is 
to say, the decision as to which way to 
vote is the expression of a solution of a 
struggle within himself. The process 
seems to be somewhat as follows. The 
external scene, with its many social and 
political aspects, is made personal for 
him in the sense that he gradually 
identifies himself with all the parties to 
the struggle. This means that he per- 
ceives the external scene in terms of his 
own internal struggle, and he tem- 
porarily allows his internal struggle to 
be waged in terms of the external 
political scene. This to-and-fro process 
involyes work and takes time, and it is 
part of democratic machinery to arrange 
for a period of preparation. A sudden 
election would produce an acute sense of 
frustration in the electorate. Each voter's 
inner world has to be turned into a 
political arena over a limited period. 


1In this respect proportional representation is anti-democratic, even when secret, because it 
interferes with free expression of feelings, and is only suitable for specialised conditions in which 
clever and educated people wish for a test of conscious opinions. 
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If there is doubt about the secrecy of 
e ballot, the individual, however 
ealthy, can only express by his vote his 
actions. 


Imposed Democratic Machinery 

Tt would be possible to take a com- 
‘munity and to impose on it the 
achinery that belongs to democracy, 
iN! ut this would not be to create a demo- 
racy. Someone would be needed to 
ontinue to maintain the machinery (for 
‘secret ballot, etc.), and also to force the 
eople to accept the results. 


innate Democratic Tendency 

A democracy is an achievement, at a 
~ point of time, of a limited society, i.e, 
i of a society that has some natural 
i: boundary. Of a true democracy (as the 
_ term is used today) one can say. “Jn 
this society at this time there is sufficient 
maturity in the emotional development 
of a sufficient proportion of the indi- 
‘viduals that comprise it for there to exist 
"an innate? tendency towards the creation 
and recreation and maintenance of the 
democratic machinery.’ 
= It would be important to know what 
"proportion of mature individuals is 
" necessary if there is to be an innate 
y democratic tendency. In another way 
of expressing this, what proportion of 
anti-social individuals can a society con- 
tain without submergence, of innate 
“democratic tendency? 


Supposition 

Tf the war, and the evacuation scheme 
in particular, increased the préportion 
anti-social children in Great Britain 
from X% to (say) 5X%, this could easily 
fect the education system, sO that the 
fucational orientation must be towards 


2 By “ innate k 

) bud and flower into the democratic 

‘ough the healthy ‘emotional development 
oup will have had the luck to 


cial gro 
that the innate (inherited) tendency of the group 
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the 5X% anti-socials, crying out for 
dictatorship methods and away from 
the 100—5X% children who are not 
anti-social. 

A decade later this problem would be 
stated in this way, that, whereas society 
can cope with X% criminals by segrega- 
tion of them in prisons, 5X% of them 
tends to produce a general reorientation 
towards criminals, 


Important Complication: Immature 
Identification with Society 

In a society at any one time, if there 
is X quantity of individuals who show 
their lack of sense of society by develop- 
ing an anti-social tendency, there is Z 
quantity of ‘individuals reacting to 
inner insecurity by the alternative 
tendency—identification with authority. 
This is unhealthy, immature, because it 
is not an identification with authority 
that raises out of self-discovery. It is a 
sense of frame without sense of picture, 
a sense of form without retention of 
spontaneity. This is a pro-society 
tendency that is anti-individual. People 
who develop in this way can be called 
“ hidden anti-socials”. | 

Hidden anti-socials are not “ whole 
persons ” any more than are manifest 
anti-socials, since each needs to find 
and to control the conflicting force in 
the external world outside the self. By 
contrast, the healthy person, who is 
capable of becoming depressed, is able 
to find the whole conflict within the self 
as well as being able to see the whole 
conflict outside the self, in external 
(shared) reality. 

When healthy persons come together 
they each contribute a whole world, 
because each brings a whole person. i 

“Hidden anti-socials ” provide 
(heredi- 
happens 
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material for a type of leadership which 
is sociologically immature. Moreover 
this element in a society greatly 
strengthens the danger from its frank 
anti-social elements, especially as 
ordinary people so easily let those with 
an urge to lead get into key positions. 
Once in such positions, these immature 
leaders immediately gather to them- 
selves the obvious anti-socials, who 
welcome them (the immature anti- 


Anti-socials ..... 

Indeterminates ..... 

Pro-society but anti- 
individual ..... 


Healthy individuals cap- 


individual leaders) as their natural 
masters. (False resolution of splitting). 
Further Complication: The Indeter- 
minates 

It is never as simple as this, because, 
if there are (X+Z)% anti-social indi- 
viduals in a community, it is not true 
to say that 100—(X+Z)% are “ social”. 
There are those in an indeterminate 
position. One could put it: 


able of social con- 


tribution 


The whole democratic burden falls 
on the 100—(X+Y+Z)% of individuals 
who are maturing as individuals, and 
who are gradually becoming able to 
„add a social sense to their well-grounded 
personal development. 

What percentage does 100—(X¥+Y 
+2Z)% represent, for instance, in Great 
Britain today? Possibly it is quite 
small, say 30%. Perhaps, if there are 
30% mature persons as many as 20% 
of the indeterminates will be sufficiently 
influenced to be counted as mature, 
thus bringing the total to 50%. If, 
however, the mature percentage should 
drop to 20, it must be expected that 
there will be a bigger fall in the percen- 
tage of indeterminates able to act in a 
mature way. 

If 30% maturity in a community 
collects 20% indeterminates —50°% 
perhaps 20% maturity in a com- 
munity only collects 10% inde- 
terminates —30% 

Whereas 50% total might indicate 


? 


ie 100—(X-+Y+Z)% 


100 


sufficient innate democratic tendency 
for practical purposes, 30% could not 
be counted sufficient to avoid sub- 
mergence by the sum of the anti- 
socials (hidden and manifest) and the 
indeterminates who would be drawn by 
weakness or fear into association with 
them. 

There follows an anti-democratic 
tendency, a tendency towards dictator- 
ship, characterised at first by a feverish 
bolstering up of the democratic façade 
(hoodwinking function of the term). 

One sign of this tendency is the 
corrective institution, the localised dic- 
tatorship, the practising ground for the 
personaily-immature leaders who are 
reversed” anti-socials (pro-social but 
anti-individual). 

This, the corrective institution, has 
both the prison and the mental hospital 
of a healthy society perilously near to it, 


and for this reason the doctors of 


criminals and of the insane have to be 
constantly on guard lest they find them- 
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ves being used, without at first 
nowing it, as agents of the anti-demo- 
ic tendency. There must, in fact, 
always be a borderline in which there is 
no clear distinction between corrective 
treatment of the political or ideational 
“opponent and the therapy of the insane 
“person. (Here lies the social danger of 
"physical methods of therapy of the 
mental patient, as compared with true 
| psycho-therapy, or even the acceptance 
" of astate of insanity. In psycho-therapy 
the patient is a person on equal terms 
" with the doctor, with a right to be ill, 
and also a right to claim health and full 
“responsibility for personal political or 
~ ideational views.) 


Creation of Innate Democratic Factor 
If democracy is maturity, and 
maturity is health, and health is desir- 
‘able, then we wish to see whether any- 
thing can be done to foster it. Certainly 
“it will not help to impose democratic 
< machinery on a country. 
l We must turn to the 100—(¥+ ¥+2Z) 
group of individuals. All depends on 
them. Members of this group can 
_ instigate research. 
_ We find that at any one time we can 
do nothing to increase the quantity of 
this innate democratic factor com- 
“parable in importance to what has 
Í already been done (or not done) by the 
ts and homes of these individuals 
they were infants and children 
nd adolescents. 
|. We can, however, try to avoid com- 
Promising the future. We can try to, 
avoid interfering with the homes that 
can cope, and are actually coping, with 
‘their own individual children and 
adolescents. These ordinary good homes 
provide the only setting in which the 
‘innate democratic factor can be created® 


_ * The ordinary good home is something that defies 


‘ot spectacular, and it does not 
umption, based on 20,000 
in the community in which I 


produce the men 
Cork the ordinary good home is common, even 
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This is indeed a modest statement of 
positive contribution, but there is a 
surprising amount of complexity in its 
application. 


Factors Adverse to the Functioning of 
the Good Home 

1. It is very difficult for people to 
recognise that the essential of a 
democracy really does lie with the 
ordinary man and woman and the 
ordinary, commonplace home. 

2. Even if a wise government policy 
gives parents freedom to run their 
homes in their own way, it is not 
certain that officials putting official 
policies into practice will respect the 
parents’ position. 

3. Ordinary good parents do need 
help. They need all that science can 
offer in respect of physical health and 
the prevention and treatment of 
physical disease; also they want 
instruction in child care and help 
when their children have psycho- 
logical illnesses or present behaviour 
problems. But, if they seek such 
assistance, can they be sure they will 
not have their responsibilities lifted 
from them? If this happens they 
cease to be creators of the innate 
democratic factor. 

4. Many parents are not ordinarily 
good parents. They are psychiatric 
cases, or they are immature, or they 
are anti-social in a wide sense, and 
socialised only in a restricted sense, 
or they are unmarried, or in unstable 
relationship, or bickering, or separa- 
ted from each other, and so on. 
These parents get attention from 
society, because of their defects. The 
thing is, can society see that the 
orientation towards these patho- 
logical features must not be allowed 


statistical investigation. It has no news value, 
women whose names are iblicly known. 
ot se name tid of 25 years, is 
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to affect society’s orientation towards 

the ordinary healthy homes? 

5. In any case, the parents’ attempt 
to provide a home for their children, 
in which the children can grow as 
individuals, and each gradually add 
a capacity to identify with the parents 
and then with wider groupings, starts 
at the beginning, when the mother 
comes to terms with her infant. Here 
the father is the protecting agent 
which frees the mother to devote 
herself to her baby. 

The place of the home has long been 
recognised, and in recent years a great 
deal has been found out by psychologists 

_as to the ways in which a stable home 

_ enables children not only to find them- 
selves and to find each other, but also 
makes them begin to qualify for mem- 
bership of society in a wider sense. 

This matter of interference with the 
early infant-mother relationship, how- 
ever, needs some special consideration, 
In our society there is increasing 
interference at this point, and there is 
extra danger from the fact that some 
psychologists actually claim that at the 
beginning it is only physical care that 
counts. This can only mean that in the 
unconscious fantasy of people in 
general the most awful ideas cluster 
round the infant-mother relationship. 
Anxiety in the unconscious is repre- 
sented in practice by:— 

(@) Over-emphasis by physicians and 
even by psychologists on physical 
processes and health. 

(b) Various theories that breast- 
feeding is bad, that the baby must 
be trained as soon as born, that 
babies should not be handled by 
their mothers, etc. . . . and (in 
the negative) that breast-feeding 
must be established, that no 
training whatever should be given, 
that babies should never be 
allowed to cry, etc. 


(c) Interference with the mother’s 
access to her baby in the first 
days, and with her first presenta- 
tion of external reality to the 
infant, This, after all, is the basis 
of the new individual’s capacity 
eventually to become related to 
ever-widening external reality, 
and if the mother’s tremendous 
contribution, through her being 
devoted, is spoilt or prevented, 
there is no hope that the indi- 
vidual will pass eventually into 
the 100—(X¥+Y+Z) group that 
alone generates the innate demo- 
cratic factor. 


Development of Subsidiary Themes: 
Election of Persons 

Another essential part of the demo- 
cratic machinery is that it is a person 
who is elected. There is’all the differ- 
ence in the world between (i) the vote 
for a person, (ii) the vote for a party 
with a set tendency, and (iii) the support 
of a clear-cut principle by ballot. 

G) The election of a person implies 
that the electors believe in themselves 
as persons, and therefore believe in the 
person they nominate or vote for. The 
person elected has the opportunity to 
act as a person. As a whole (healthy) 
person he has the total conflict within, 
which enables him to get a view, albeit 
a personal one, of total external situa- 
tions. He may of course belong to a 
party and be known to have a certain 
tendency. Nevertheless he can adapt in 
a delicate way to changing conditions; 
if he actually changes his main tendency 
he can put himself up for re-election. 

(ii) The election of a party or a group 
tendency is relatively less mature. It 
does not require of the electors a trust 
in a human being. For immature 
persons, nevertheless, it is the only 
logical procedure, precisely because an 
immature person cannot conceive of, or 
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"tendency, a thing and not a person, is 
the establishment of a rigid outlook, 
dapted for delicate reactions. This 
hing that is elected cannot be loved or 
hated, and it is suitable for individuals 
ho have a poorly developed sense of 
If. It could be said that in a system of 
oting it is less democratic, because less 
mature (in terms of emotional develop- 
“ment of the individual), when the 
accent is on the vote for the principle 
or party and not on the vote for the 
person. 
(iii) Much further removed from any- 
__ thing associated with the word demo- 
cracy is the ballot on a specific point. 
There is little of maturity about a 
referendum (although this can be made 
to fit in with a mature system on 
exceptional occasions). As an example 
of the way in which a referendum is 
un-useful can be cited the peace ballot, 
between the wars, in Great Britain. 
People were asked to answer a specific 
question (‘ Are you in favour of peace 
‘or war?’) A large number of people 
abstained from voting because they 
knew that the question was an unfair 
one. Of those who voted a big propor- 
tion put their crosses against the word 
peace, although in actual fact, when 
‘Circumstances rearranged themselves, 
they were in favour of the war when it 
came, and took part in the fighting. 
The point is that in this type of question- 
ing there is only room for the expression 
of the conscious wish. There is no rela- 
tion between putting one’s tick against 
_ the word “ peace” in such a Vallot and 
voting for a person who is known to be 
eager for peace provided the failure to 
- fight does not mean a lazy abandon- 
ment of aspirations and responsibilities 
and the betrayal of friends. 
_ ‘The same objection applies to much 
"of Gallup Poll and other questionnaires, 
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even although a great deal of trouble is 
taken to avoid exactly this pitfall. In 
any case, a vote on a specific point is a 
very poor substitute indeed for the vote 
in favour of a person who, once elected, 
has a space of time in which he can use 
his own judgment, The referendum has 
nothing to do with democracy. - 


Support of Democratic Tendency: 
Sı 


ummary 

1. The most valuable support is given _ 
in a negative way by organised non- 
interference with the ordinary good 
mother-infant relationship, and with 
the ordinary good home, 

2. For more intelligent support, even 
of this negative kind, much research 
is needed on the emotional development 
of the infant and the child of all ages, 
and also on the psychology of the 
nursing mother and of the father’s 
function at various stages. 

3, The existence of this study shows 
a belief in the value of education, which 
of course can only be given in so far as 
there is understanding, and which can 
only be usefully given to the emotion- 
ally mature or healthy individuals. 

4, Another important negative con- 
tribution would be the avoidance of 
attempts to implant democratic 
machinery on total communities, (From 
a distance it seems that some such 
attempt has been made in Japan), The 
result can only be failure, and a set- 
back to true democratic growth, The 
alternative and valuable action is to 
support the emotionally mature indi- 
viduals, however few they may be, and 
to let time do the rest. 


Person—Man or Woman? 

The point that has to be considered 
is whether in the place of the word 
“ person ” there can be put “man or 
woman ”. 7 

The fact is that the political heads of 
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most countries are men, although 
women are increasingly used for respon- 
sible posts. It can perhaps be assumed 
that men and women have an equal 
capacity qua men and women; or, 
the other way round, it would not be 
possible to say that only men could be 
suitable for leadership on grounds of 
intellectual or emotional capacity for 
the highest political post. Nevertheless 
this does not dispose of the problem. 
It is the psychologist’s task to draw 
attention to the unconscious factors 
which are easily left out of the account, 
even in serious discussions on this sort 
of subject. The thing that has to be 
considered is unconscious popular feel- 
ing in regard to the man or woman who 
is elected to the position of political 
chief. If there is a difference in the 
fantasy according to whether it be a 
man or woman, this cannot be ig- 
nored, nor can it be brushed aside by 
the comment that fantasies ought not 
to count because they are “only 
fantasies ”. 

In psycho-analytical and allied work 
it is found that all individuals (men and 
women) have in reserve a certain fear 
of woman* Some individuals have this 
fear to a greater extent than others, but 
it can be said to be universal. This is 
quite different from saying that an 
individual fears a particular woman. 
This fear of woman is a powerful agent 
in society structure, and it is responsible 
for the fact that in very few societies 
does a woman hold the political reins. 
It is also responsible for the immense 
amount of cruelty to women which can 
be found in customs which are accepted 
by almost all civilisations. 


The root of this fear of woman is 
known. It is related to the fact that in 
the early history of every individual who 
develops well, and who is sane, and 
who has been able to find himself, there 
is a debt to a woman—the woman who 
was devoted to that individual as an 
infant, and whose devotion was abso- 
lutely essential for that individual’s 
healthy development. The original 
dependence is not remembered, and 
therefore the debt is not acknowledged, 
except in so far as the fear of woman 
represents the first stage of this acknow- 
ledgement. 

The foundation of the mental health 
of the individual is laid down at the 
very beginning when the mother is 
simply being devoted to her infant and 
when the infant is doubly dependent 
because totally unaware of dependence. 
There is no relation to the father which 
has such a quality, and for this reason 
a man who in a political sense is at the 
top can be appreciated by the group 
much more objectively than a woman 
can be if she is in a similar position. 

Women often claim that if women 
were in charge of affairs there would be 
no wars. There are reasons why this 
may be doubted as a final statement of 
truth, but, even if the claim were justi- 
fied, it would still not follow that men 
or women would ever tolerate the 
general prirciple of women generally 
at the highest points of political power. 
(Note: the Crown, by being outside or 
beyond politics, is not affected by these 
considergtions.) 

As an offshoot of this consideration, 
one can consider the psychology of the 
dictator, who is at the opposite pole to 


4 It would be out of place to discuss this here in detail, but the idea can be reached best if ap- 


proached 


(i) Fear of the parents of very early childhood. 


(ii) Fear of a combined figure, 


a woman with male potency included in her powers (witch). 


Gii) Fear of the mother who had absolute power at the beginning of the infant’s existence to 
provide, or to fail to provide, the essentials for the. early establishment of the self as an 


individual. 
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anything that the word democracy can 
mean. One of the roots of the need to 
be a dictator can. be a compulsion to 
deal with this fear of woman by encom- 
passing her and acting for her. The 
dictator’s curious habit of demanding 
not only absolute obedience and 
absolute dependence but also “ love” 
can be derived from this source. 
Moreover, the tendency of groups of 
people to accept or even seek actual 
domination is derived from a fear of 
domination by fantasy woman. This 
fear leads them to seek, and even 
welcome, domination by a known 
human being, especially one who has 
taken on himself the burden of personi- 
fying and therefore limiting the magical 
qualities of the all-powerful woman of 
fantasy, to whom is owed the great debt. 
The dictator can be overthrown, and 
must eventually die; but the woman 
figure of primitive unconscious fantasy 
has no limits to her existence or power. 


Child-Parent Relationship 

The democratic set-up includes the 
provision of a certain degree of stability 
for the elected rulers; as long as they 
can manage their job without alien- 
ating the support of their electors, they 
carry on. In this way the people 
arrange for a certain amount of stability 
which they could not maintain through 
direct voting on every point even if that 
were possible. The psychological con- 
sideration here is that there is in the 
history of every individual the fact of 
the parent-child relationship. Although 
in the mature democratic way, of politi- 
cal life the electors are presumably 
mature human beings, it cannot be 
assumed that there is no place for a 
residue of the parent-child relationship, 
with its obvious advantages. To some 
extent, in the democratic election 
mature people elect temporary parents, 
which means that they also ackaowledge 


the fact that to some extent the electors 
remain children. Even the elected 
temporary parents, the rulers of the 
democratic political system, are children 
themselves outside their professional 
political work. If in driving their cars 
they exceed the speed limit they come 
under ordinary judicial censure because 
driving a car is not part of their job of 
ruling. As political leaders, and only 
as such, they are temporarily parents, 
and after being deposed at an election 
they revert to being children, It is as if 
it is convenient to play a game of 
parents and children because things 
work out better that way. In other 
words, because there are advantages in 
the parent-child relationship, some of 
this is retained; but, for this to be 
possible, a sufficient proportion of 
individuals need to be grown-up enough 
not to mind playing at being children. 

In the same way it is thought to be 
bad for these people who are playing at 
parents to have no parents themselves, 
In the game it is generally thought that 
there should be another house of rep- 
resentatives to which the rulers who are 
directly elected by the people should be 
responsible. In this country this func- 
tion belongs to the House of Lords, 
which is to some extent composed of 
those who have a hereditary title, and 
to some extent by those who have won 
a position there by eminence in various 
branches of public work. Once again 
the “ parents” of the “ parents ” are 
persons, and capable of making positive 
contributions as human beings. And 
it makes sense to love or to hate or to 
respect or to despise persons. There 
can be no substitute in a society for the 
human beings or being at the top, in so 
far as that society is to be rated accord- 
ing to its quality of emotional maturity. 

‘And further, in a study of the social 
setting in Great Britain, we can see that 
the lords are children, relative to the 
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Crown. Here in each case we come 
again to a person, who holds his posi- 
tion by heredity, and also by main- 
taining the love of his people by his 
personality and actions. It is certainly 
helpful when the reigning monarch 
quite easily and sincerely carries the 
matter a stage further and proclaims a 
belief in God. Thus the problems that 
now cluster round the idea of isola- 
tionism could be postponed. 


Geographical Boundary of a Democracy 

For the development of a democracy, 
in the sense of a mature society struc- 
ture, it seems that it is necessary that 
there should be some natural geo- 
graphical boundary for that society. 
Obviously, up to recently and even now, 
the fact that Great Britain is sea- 
bound (except for its relation to Eire) 
has been very much responsible for the 
maturity of our society structure. 
Switzerland has (less satisfactorily) 
mountain limits. U.S.A. till recently 
had the advantage of a west which 
offered unlimited exploitation; this 
meant that the U.S.A., while being 
united by positive ties, did not till 
recently need to start to feel to the full 
the internal struggles of a closed com- 
munity, united in spite of hate as well 
as because of love. 

A State that has no natural frontier 
cannot relax an active adaptation to 
neighbours. In one sense, fear simplifies 
the emotional situation, for many of the 
indeterminate Y and some of the less 
severe of the anti-social X¥ become able 

‘to identify with the State on the basis 

of a cohesive reaction to an external 
persecution threat. This simplification 
is detrimental, however, to the develop- 
ment towards maturity, which is a 
difficult thing, involving full acknow- 
ledgement of essential conflict, and the 
non-employment of any way out or way 
round (defences). 


In any case, the basis’ for a society is 
the whole human personality, and the 
personality has a limit. The diagram of 
a healthy person is a circle (sphere) so 
that whatever is not-self can be des- 
cribed as either inside or outside that 
person. It is not possible for persons to 
get further in society-building than they 
can get with their own personal develop- 
ment. 

For these reasons we regard with 
suspicion the use of terms like “ world- 
citizenship ”. Perhaps only a few really 
great and fairly aged men and women 
ever get as far in their own development 
as to be justified in thinking in such 
wide terms. 

If the whole world were our society, 
then it would need to be at times in a 
depressed mood (as a person at times 
inevitably has to be), and it would have 
to be able fully to acknowledge essential 
conflict within itself. The concept of a 
global society brings with it the idea 
of the world’s suicide, as well as the idea 
of the world’s happiness. For this 
Teason we expect the militant pro- 
tagonists of the world state to be 
individuals who are in a manic swing 
of a manic-depressive psychosis. 


Education in Democratic Lore 

Such democratic tendency as exists 
can be strengthened by a study of the 
psychology of social as well as of 
individual maturity. The results of such 
study must be given in understandable 
language to the existing democracies 
and to healthy individuals everywhere 
so that they may become intelligently 
self-conscious. Unless they are self- 
conscious they cannot know what to 
attack and what to defend, nor can they 
recognise threats to democracy when 
these arise. ‘The price of freedom is 
eternal vigilance vigilance by whom? 
—by two or three of the (100—(%+ 
Y+Z))% mature individuals. The 
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others are busy just being ordinary 
good parents, handing on the job of 
growing up, and of being grown-up, to 
their children. 


Democracy at War 

The question must be asked, is there 
such a thing as democracy at war? 
The answer is certainly not a plain yes. 
In fact, there are some reasons why, in 
war-time, there should be an announce- 
ment of temporary suspension of 
democracy because of war. 

It is clear that mature healthy indi- 
viduals, collectively forming a demo- 
cracy, should be able to go to war (i) to 
make room to grow, (ii) to defend what 
is valued, already possessed, etc., and 
(iii) to fight anti-democratic tendencies 
in so far as there are people to support 
such tendencies by fighting. 

Nevertheless, it must be but seldom 
that things have worked out that way. 

According to the description given 
above, a community is never composed 
of 100% of healthy, mature individuals. 

As soon as war approaches, there is a 
re-arrangement of groups, so that by 
the time war is being fought it is not 
the healthy who are doing all the fight- 
ing. Taking our four groups 

(@ Many of the anti-socials, along 
with mild paranoids, feel better 
because of actual war, and they 
welcome the real ,persecution 
threat. They find a pro-social 
tendency by active fighting. 

Of the indeterminates, many step 

over into what is the thing to do, 

perhaps using the grim ality of 

war to grow up as they would not 

otherwise have done. 

(c) Of the hidden anti-socials, prob- 
ably some find opportunity for 
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the urge to dominate in the 
various key positions which war 
creates. Deve 

(d) The mature, healthy individuals 

do not necessarily show up as well 
as the others. They are not so 
certain as the others are that the 
enemy is bad. ‘They have doubts. 
Also they have a bigger positive 
stake in the world’s culture, and 
in beauty and in friendship, and 
they cannot easily believe war is 
necessary. Compared with the 
near-paranoids they are slow in ` 
getting the gun in hand and in 
pulling the trigger. In fact they 
miss the bus to the front line, even 
if when they get there they are the 
reliable factor and the ones best 
able to adapt to adversity. . 

Moreover, some of the healthy of 
peace-time become anti-social in war 
(conscientious objectors) not from 
cowardice but from a genuine personal 
doubt, just as the peace-time anti- 
socials tend to find themselves in brave 
action in war. 

For these and other reasons, when a 
democratic society is fighting, it is the 
whole group that fights, and it would be 
difficult to find an instance of a war 
conducted by just those of a com- 
munity who provide the innate demo- 
cratic factor in peace. 

It may be that, when a war has dis- 
turbed a democracy, it is best to say 
that at that moment democracy is at an 
end, and those who like that way of life 
will have to start again and fight inside 
the group for the re-establishment of 
democratic machinery, after the end of 
the external conflict. 

This is a large subject, and it deserves 
the attention of large-minded people. 


D. 
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SUMMARY 


. The use of the word Democracy can be studied psychologically on the basis of 


its implication of maturity. 


. Neither Democracy nor Maturity can be implanted on a society. 
. Democracy is an achievement of a limited society at any one time. 


. The innate democratic factor in a community derives from the working of the 


ordinary good home. 


. The main activity for promotion of democratic tendency is a negative one, 


avoidance of interference with the ordinary good home. Study of psychology 
and education according to what is known provide additional help. 


There is special significance in the devotion of the ordinary good mother to her 
infant, the capacity for eventual emotional maturity being founded as a result 
of the devotion. Mass interference at this point, in a society, would quickly 
and effectually lessen the democratic potential of that society, just as it would 
diminish the richness of its culture. 


BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SPACES 
CHARLES MADGE 


When decisions are taken which will 
affect a community as a whole, the 
authority to take such decisions is 
usually delegated. The delegation can 
be done in different ways. A community 
in mortal danger will often accept 
leadership with the minimum of form- 
ality. But once a relative security has’ 
been established, the complex inter- 
action of interests will tend to result in 
constitutions and voting procedures. 
The diversification of interests through 
the division of labour is further ex- 
pressed in the economic structure of 
society and in the laws of supply and 
demand. There may be other means of 
delegation, but these are the most 
Obvious in contemporary Britain: (i) by 
acceptance of de facto leadership (ii) by 
democratic procedure and (iii) by 
economic adjustment. 

These three means of delegation are 
often simultaneous. A general sanction 
for public decisions is obtained through 
parliament. But because it is so general, 
this is only the prelude to further dele- 
gation. The elected delegates take the 
“advice” of specialists, including econo- 
mic specialists, i.e., Treasury officials. 

The specialists in their turn are sub- 
ject to the psychological forces at work 
within any organised group. Members 
of such a group, and by tacit under- 
standing the group as a whole, may be 
influenced by unconscious motives. In 
some professional groups, the declared 
aim is to arrive at decisions on the best 
ayailable information and to minimize 


"the effect of unconscious tendencies 


towards a particular bias. In other pro- 


fessional groups, the situation is rather 
more complicated because the pro- 
fession relies on its own unwritten 
tradition of experience and on an inde- 
finable element of intuitive judgment. 
The mystery of the craft is accentuated 
in the case of the artistic professions, 
but is liable to turn up in other, more 
apparently technical and mundahe 
occupations. There is an “ art ” as well 
as a science of government, for example. 
This tradition, carried over from a less 
scientifically-minded period, is valuable 
in the margin it leaves to a genuine and 
creative intuition in many spheres of 
activity. It may also, unfortunately, 
mask defensive or even destructive 
tendencies within specialized groups. 
The very fact that these groups feel 
themselves entitled, by general consent, 
to a margin of intuition, may mean that 
neither they, nor the public, recognize 
the influence of the unconscious motives 
over decisions which are apparently 
based entirely on conscious considera- 
tions. 

This brief statement of theory is pre- 
liminary to a discussion of one type of 
social decision, the subdivision of living 
space both public and private. The 
degree of control exerted by com- 
munities over this subdivision is, of 
course, variable and this paper is con- 
cerned primarily with the existing situa- 
tion in Great Britain. The specialist - 
groups to whom, in our society, the 
function of subdividing space has been 
principally delegated are the pro- 
fessions of architecture and town 
planning. These groups are indeed 
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subject to some degree of control 
through economic supply and demand 
and also by democratic institutions. 
But both these mechanisms work 
imperfectly. 

There has been a chronic shortage of 
low-rented housing for more than a 
hundred years. The unrelatedness of 
housing supply and housing demand 
has been further emphasized by rent 
restriction acts, rent subsidies, com- 
pulsory slum clearance schemes, and 
similar administrative measures. With 
the growth of local government, it has 
become theoretically possible for the 
householder to have more influence on 
the designing and siting of his home. 
But his capacity for knowing his own 
mind on these questions has become 
atrophied by long disuse and the link 
between him and the municipal architect 
is tenuous, Similarly, in theory a local 
community should be able to influence 
the disposition of its public and private 
space; but to be effective this influence 
should be felt before the formulation of 
a technical plan, and there has yet to be 
evolved an adequate link between the 
community and the planner. 

The social scientist may be able to 
help the architect and physical planner 
not only by supplying factual informa- 
tion, e.g, about the proportions of 
households of different sizes, but also by 
analysing the unexpressed needs of the 
household both in its private and public 
spaces. The social scientist can, in my 
view, contribute most valuably by 
working in close collaboration with 
architects and physical planners, and in 
framing hypotheses or making recom- 
mendations on this subject he must of 
course be adequately briefed on the 
technology of domestic and civic 
design. Every lay-out that is not merely 
repetitive is in a sense a fresh experi- 
ment in social space. From collabora- 
tive experiments in lay-out the social 
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effects of different space patterns will, 
in due course, become established. Such 
experiments will necessarily take time 
to mature. Any principles arrived at 
will have to be flexible enough to allow 
for a continuous process of modifica- 
tion, with technical advances in, e.g., 
construction, heating, and transport, 
and with the cumulative influence of 
changing social institutions. 

I believe myself that the aim of the 
sociologist in devising an experimental 
framework should be to establish con- 
ditions under which creative tendencies 
have free play, rather than attempt to 
Jay down an abstract design for a “ way 
of life’. It is my hypothesis that a 
society which, like ours, is committed 
to progressive change will tend, in the 
course of time, to seek a resolution of 
its own conflicts, unconscious as well as 
conscious, through the medium of in- 
stitutions and actual physical construc- 
tions. Such a society or culture is, like 
an individual, in a continuous process 
of adaptation to reality, both outer and 
inner. Economic forces have reacted so 
violently on social institutions and 
structures that this process has been 
impaired, but there are signs that now, 
with the ending of the laissez faire 
period of economic development, the 
self-regenerative cultural forces will 
come into their own again. In helping 
them to do.so, we shall have the new 
insight that has come through psycho- 
analytic studies of human motivation 
and through the comparative study of 
cultures by anthropologists and socio- 
logists. > 

The way in which living space is 
divided up—whether within a region, a 
town, a housing lay-out, or a single 
house—both expresses a past or existing 
culture and helps to set a pattern for 
social behaviour in the present and the 
future. The relative permanence of 
buildings, roads, and railways has the 
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effect of imposing on later generations 

‘the ideas and habits of their forerunners, 
This rigidity in the man-made environ- 
ment is an important factor in causing 
the cultural time-lag. 

But while much of the physical frame- 
work may date from the past, there is 
for each generation a change in pre- 
dominant social and cultural conflicts 
and their symbols. As each new genera- 
tion is brought up, it re-assesses, sym- 
bolically as well as rationally, the cul- 
tural environment and its constituent 
parts. The process of re-assessment is 
important in early childhood when 
every child makes its own unconscious 
re-interpretation of the man-made 
structures that it finds—of its own home, 
of shops and schools and factories and 
railway trains. It is important again in 
adolescence, when the reaction against 
parental ideas and symbols is 
strengthened. 

There will be a tendency towards a 
consensus of unconscious infantile inter- 
pretation of cultural objects; to take an 
obvious example, little boys in the first 
part of the twentieth century generally 
wanted to be engine drivers. But con- 
tinuity of unconscious interpretation is 
less assured: thus the present trend 
among small boys is to substitute the 
tractor for the railway engine. With a 
rapid rate of technical change, this dis- 
continuity in the unconscious symbols 
may cause difficulties for cultural 
development, for example in poetry and 
the arts. The process which needs to be 
stressed is the retro-active process by 
which the child, evolving hisyindividual 
system of unconscious symUols, is met 
halfway by the shapes and space pat- 
terns of the culture into which he is 
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history. Under feudal conditions there 
was a pattern whereby the feudal lord 
lived in a large fortified building while 
his dependents lived in extremely small 
and primitive family dwellings. They 
had, however, certain claims to space 
within his domain and they were in fact 
forbidden to leave this domain. This 
pattern predominated until the en- 
closures, when villagers were dis- 
possessed of their space rights and began 
to move in increasing numbers into 
industrial towns. Here, the growth of 
housing was directly related to in- 
dustrial development and the space- 
rights of the mass of town dwellers were 
reduced to the minimum. The resultant 
overcrowding was found to be a 
menace to the health not only of the 
overcrowded but to all who lived in 
towns, and statesmen became afraid of 
the destructive forces which might be 
generated in the overcrowded areas. 
This led to the concept of housing 
reform which was adopted in time by 
the culture as a whole (2). 

In our culture there has been a 
marked tendency by housing reformers » 
to stress the importance of restoring 
space rights, including the right to a 
plot of land. garden ci 
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The preferred type of house is the semi- 
detached two storey cottage type, with 
two or three bedrooms. These houses 
have small front gardens opening on to 
metalled roads with pavements. At the 
back, there is a narrow strip of garden, 
twenty to thirty foot wide and from 
thirty to sixty foot long, which normally 
abuts on to neighbouring gardens both 
to left and right and at the bottom of 
the plot. The boundary is usually 
marked by a wire fence. In the majority 
of these back gardens there is little or 
no privacy. They are normally used for 
the cultivation of vegetables and for 
hanging out the washing. In the semi- 
detached type there is slightly more 
room for manoeuvre, and tradesmen 
can use a door at the side of the house. 
In terraced housing, the back door is 
sometimes reached by an open passage 
way through the terrace. At the front 
of the house the treatment varies, but 
in general it is here that flowers are 
grown. Important visitors are received 
at this door. It is noticeable on most 
estates that the front windows are 
heavily curtained although one fre- 
quently sees in the centre of the window 
an ornament, favourites being a large 
' china dog, a nude statuette, or the doll- 
like figure of a little girl, The self- 
display implied in these figures is in 
striking contrast to the lace curtaining 
of the windows. It may also be said 
that although the curtains are intended 
to stop people looking in at the win- 
dows, they also provide a screen from 
behind which those inside the house 
can watch passers by outside, without 
themselves being observed. Even on 
estates which have been developed at a 
relatively low density, the distance 
between houses is in many cases not 
very great, and people moving inside 
the house across the road are often 
visible, especially by artificial light. 
Many of those who have moved to 


housing estates of this type came from 
an environment where privacy was 
practically impossible. People living in 
such environments could choose 
whether to give up the idea of privacy 
altogether or whether to seek alter- 
native housing in which they could 
obtain privacy, even to an exaggerated 
degree. Some of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century working-class 
“ villa ” development catered very well 
for the privacy-seeking family and these 
villas were in fact sought after by the 
upper bracket of the lower income 
group. On the housing estates, with 
certain exceptions, there was a degree 
of privacy greater than that in an over- 
crowded slum, but less than that 
afforded by the suburban villa. The 
physical situation on the housing 
estate was in fact liable to induce a 
conflict between privacy-seeking and 
self-displaying tendencies. 

The road which runs between the 
houses on the housing estates is often 
traversed by traffic, and in many of the 
older examples the traffic is heavy and 
travels at considerable speeds. Even 
where the road is a minor residential 
road, tradesmen’s delivery vans and a 
certain amount of other traffic will pass 
along it and it may rationally be 
regarded as a place of danger, at any 
rate for small children. By association 
with major roads, the dangerous aspect 
of all metalled roads is enhanced. It is 
worth noting that the “ open space” 
provided, on semi-idealistic grounds, 
for the residents of housing estates, 
usually colsists of islands or triangles 
of green surrounded by metalled road. 
It is observable, and not surprising, 
that these open spaces are not often 
used by the residents and their 
function is, therefore, decorative 
only. Even the decorative aspect tends 
to be overlooked because of the 
cost of maintenance and the lack of 
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interest felt in these spaces by the 
residents, 

It is widely recognised that the 
separation of the low-density housing 
estate from shops and places of employ- 
ment is a tendency that has prevented 
the residents from being attached to the 
estate. For every form of public 
activity—for work, for shopping, in 
many cases for the purpose of visiting 
a church, a cinema or a public house— 
they have had to go outside the estate, 
often travelling long distances. It would 
be difficult for any attachment to the 
estate to develop under such conditions. 
Instead, there is a driving back of 
attachment to the house itself and its 
furniture, with the minimum attach- 
ment to the locality. Interest and 
attachment is concentrated on the inside 
of the house rather than the outside. 

I would suggest as a hypothesis that 
in certain cultures there is a repression 
of aesthetic pleasure in certain elements, 
both natural objects and artefacts. In 
such cases, the cultural treatment of 
these elements is such as to render them 
aesthetically “ meaningless ” ie, the 
libido stops short of them, and the 
expressed conscious preferences of the 
culture are no more than screens for the 
elements which have been repressed. 
The elements I am especially concerned 
with here are surfaces, interior and 
exterior, their texture and colour. As 
a subjective observer I feel that the 
aesthetic sense of exterior surfaces 
been heavily repressed in English cul- 
ture by comparison, for example, with 
French culture, and that this repression 
has been carried to the poit of actual 
neglect. I associate it with a repression 
which has developed in our culture in 
regard to the oral phase of libidinal 
development and which is dramatically 
exemplified in English cooking. Ex- 
terior surfaces are presumably con- 
nected with the surface of the mother’s 
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body, just as cooking is connected with 
her capacity to supply oral gratification, 
May I recall the aesthetically dis- 
pleasing colour and texture of bricks” 
and tiles employed for the past 75 years, 
the use of pebble dash (a surface con- 
trived to set teeth on edge) and the part 
played by mock-tudor beam decoration, 
applied in a mechanical and compulsive 
manner? Already a reaction has set in, 
and one can find here and there, and 
even on housing estates, colour-wash 
applied to brick and other types of 
cladding. There are signs that the 
repression of oral tendencies is in pro- 
cess of mitigation. On the other hand, 
a visit to the other side of the channel 
will quickly show the contrast to be 
found in a culture where oral gratifica- 
tion is highly valued. The objects inside 
a French house, however (unless they 
are heirlooms), the interior decoration 
and plumbing, all show a relative lack 
of interest and anxiety. 

Housing reformers have paid special 
attention in England to the bathroom 
and lavatory. Their anxiety about these 
features is shown in the notorious 
“ coals in the bath ” fantasy, and by the 
somewhat surprising recommendation 
of the Ministry of Health that every 
house with three or more bedrooms 
W.C’s. (12). In 


widely 
England they have been banished in a 
remarkably short time not only from 
the middle-class home but from a high 
proportion of working-class homes. 
The related concepts of private and 
public are rich in emotional associations 
of a complicated and contradictory 
kind, and are used in connection with a 
wide range of social referents. By 
etymology, & private person is one who 
has been deprived of the privileges and 
prestige with which society repays those 
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who perform their allotted function in 
the group. The idea of privacy as some- 
„thing to be valued appears to have 
developed late in cultural history. 
Privacy for certain physiological per- 
formances which come under group 
tabu regulations is demanded in many 
cultures, however, though practices 
vary enormously. Menstruation is very 
generally the subject of privacy regula- 
tions. The same tendency attaches to 
excretion and sexual intercourse, though 
by no means to the extent that we would 
assume from our own recently estab- 
lished official norms. The practice of 
eating together is, conditions per- 
mitting, a world-wide norm and was 
embodied in feudalism with its great 
dining halls and long tables. Farming 
and peasant communities have pre- 
served this type of commensalism down 
to the present day. There is, of course, 
much public eating in canteens and 
restaurants under modern conditions, 
but with the growth of towns and of a 
middle-class the main emphasis has 
shifted on to the family meal which is a 
relatively private affair. Certain forms 
of eating in public by adults are frowned 
on by dominant groups in our society. 
There is an important distinction 
between family privacy and single- 
person privacy. The latter is a peculiar 
value which has developed culturally 
from those who under tribal conditions 
temporarily left the tribe and lived, not 
in solitude, but in communion with 
spirits and gods. Such people returned 
to the tribe with increased magical 
prestige. Similar religious motives have 
driven hermits and holy men into 
deserts and remote places. The provi- 
sion of conditions of solitude within the 


framework of the social settlement is a 
more sophisticated development, \but 
is of great significance in the evolution 
of intellectual life. The closet, the study, 
and the studio are private spaces within 
a family or public setting. 

That each family should have relative 
privacy for itself is a condition ob- 
served by many animals beside man. 
The institution of the lair or nest is 
biologically linked with the reproduc- 
tive function, and the diffusion of this 
function throughout the social activities 
of mankind has led to a sort of diffused 
human nesting instinct, like the diffused 
human cestrus. This instinct, if it can 
be so called without confusion, is 
extremely plastic and has been modified 
in various cultures according to the rela- 
tionship of the biological family and 
other social groupings based on kinship, 
or on differences of sex, age, occupa- 
tion, and economic class. Moreover, in 
most cultures, the ancestors are in- 
mates of the family house, either in 
effigy or even buried under the floor (3). 

With the growth of urban forms of 
social organisation, links of kinship and 
of feudal dependence become less vivid 
and the house as headquarters of the 
family become more focal. Each family 


_ became an organisation in its own right, 


with its own private space. Because 
this space was more limited, at urban 
densities, than in the sparsely populated 
feudal countryside, it also became more 
exclusive, both physically and emo- 
tionally. The value of what is private was 
much increased. Private property and 
private enterprise were highly esteemed. 
The urbam householder may have felt 
that his home was his castle, but the 
function of the castle was to protect only 
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his family and some few domestics, not 
a whole population of retainers. 

Within this spatial preserve, the 
family developed a high degree of 
psychological elaboration. In the past 
the eldest son inherited the parental 
house and although nowadays the great 
majority of young couples will move 
into a “new” house at the time of 
marriage, the symbolism remains €x- 
tremely potent. In childhood, the house 
undoubtedly represents the parental 
body and intervenes between the child 
and the outside world.’ Whether the 
house is ancestral or new it retains for 
adult and child alike the symbolic values 
of the human body. It incorporates 
father, mother, and children, and 
enables the young couple to assume the 
parental role that it implies. To the 
child it represents the boundary be- 
tween what is familiar and what is 
strange. The analyst will, no doubt, be 
able to enlarge on the associations 
found with the house and its component 
features. The garden, and the trees and 
plants that grow in it, are closely linked 
with the actual building. 

It seems probable that the relation- 
ship between the house and neigh- 
pouring houses has a lot to do with early 
social development. Under living con- 
ditions where a child is able to move 
freely into other people’s houses and 
gardens, and where other children visit 
its own house and garden, the parental 
body will be extended, by a series of 
analogies, to include a whole group of 
houses and perhaps even a neighbour- 
estriction 
on this freedom of movem nt would 
tend to produce a generation that keeps 
itself to itself. is i i 
tendency would be accentuated by the 
assumption of the parental role, and 
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that this in fact has happened in Peck- 
ham is convincingly asserted by Pearse 
and Crocker (8). 

Social activity in well-knit com- 
munities is normally accompanied by 
a satisfying degree of self-display. 
Although in some circumstances this 
may take hysterical forms, its mani- 
festations are more usually colourful 
and harmonious. They provide a con- 
stand medium through which individual 
members of the cultural group can each 
win their carefully graded due of 
approval and attention. All this is 
heavily repressed in many areas of living 
in our society, and nowhere more than 
in the so-called “ residential” areas. 
When self-display does take place, it 
often strikes observers as shrill, forced 
and hysterical, and the more balanced 
members of the community are dis- 
couraged from taking part. From a 
social and aesthetic point of view, a 
vicious circle is set up. Moreover a 
culture which offers no opportunities 
for openly observing the activities of 
neighbours may conduce to spying. 

It is no doubt as a reaction against 
such tendencies that there has grown up 
a demand for Community Centres on 
The argument for 
these centres is usually stated in terms 
of educational need and the ethics of 
service, and this may be a case where 
official and popular motives may differ 
in emphasis. It is all to the good that a 
campaign should have been set on foot 
to reinstate the missing sense of com- 
munity. In this journal I need hardly 
stress the delicacy of such an operation. 
Broadly speaking, two polar types of 
institution seem to arise: first there is 
the working men’s club, with the 
emphasis on beer-drinking and billiards; 
and secondly the quasi-educational 
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` centre, in which an aspiring minority of 
working-class people combine in group 
activities with others of somewhat 
‘higher social status, who thus find scope 
for their organising talents and, in some 
cases, an expression for their sense of 
social guilt. The liberating possibilities 
of the latter type of centre are somewhat 
reduced by the unduly strenuous efforts 
of the missionary group to assimilate 
their associates into their own cultural 
patterns of behaviour. Both the poten- 
tialities and the drawbacks of this type 
of community centre are suggested in 
the following quotation:— 

“The measure of educational pro- 
gress will be indicated in the quality 
of life in the Centre showing itself in a 
variety of ways, in the discussions 
and conduct of business by members 
of committees, in the behaviour at 
dances, in the types of games most 
enjoyed, in the posters on the notice 
board, in the character of the “turns” 
at socials, in personal relations of 
every kind, in the cleanliness of the 
lavatories, in the writing (or lack of 
writing) on the walls, in the care of 
property, as well as in the desire for 
formal teaching, and for better music, 
art and drama.’ (6). 

The evolution of the Public House is 
relevant in this context. In its nine- 
teenth century development, it was a 
structure for concealing the activity of 
drinking. The division into public, 
private and saloon bar also suggests a 
need to conceal one set of drinkers from 
another. Within this framework, how- 
ever, and with the aid of alcohol, con- 
siderable relaxations of stranger-feeling 
are tolerated. In most parts of the 
country, women can nowadays visit 
pubs without fuss. The brewers them- 
selves have tended to develop the pub as 
a welfare institution and there are to be 
State pubs in new towns. The therapy 
of the pub is not to be under-estimated, 


but it has the mixed advantage and 
disadvantage of not catering for the 
whole family, and the unmixed disad- 
vantage of being shut off from the 
street and open air, unlike the continen- 
tal cafe, where the passers by make a 
spectacle for the customers. 

Pub, Church, and Community Centre 
can all be regarded in their different 
ways as localized centres of social 
readjustment, whether or not they carry 
out their function effectively. They are 
intended to readjust the relations of the 
families and individuals as between each 
other and as towards the central insti- 
tutions. Their buildings are public 
spaces within which the people from 
adjoining houses can carry out certain 
socially sanctioned patterns of public 
behaviour. The officiating priest, bar- 
man, or warden is not so much a leader 
as an intermediary with some supra- 
social force, whether this force is 
numinous, alcoholic, or ethical. 

The Peckham Pioneer Health Centre 
is a remarkable experiment in develop- 
ing this situation further on scientific 
lines. The purposes of the Centre are 
conceived as biological. In their 
theoretical writings, the organizers of 
the centre stress the analogies with 
animal ecology and do not discuss 
unconscious motives. The building, 
designed by Sir Owen Williams, an 
engineer, to the specifications of Dr. 
Scott Williamson, was conceived as a 
laboratory and field of observation for 
the scientist. Within this field, human 
behaviour and activity was to be 
watched and analysed. For this pur- 
pose, larxe windows open on to all the 
main foci of activity, the swimming bath, 
gymnasium, etc. As a result, at all 
points in the building people are both 
watching and being watched. Although 
this was intended primarily to help the 
biologists and doctors in charge, it has 
had the, immensely important effect of 
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releasing tendencies to self-display 


` without heightening social tension or 


inducing hysterical behaviour. In con- 
sequence, the whole building is suffused 
with a social atmosphere which is 
reassuring and which at the same time 
encourages people to develop their 
latent faculties. Peckham families that 
had been pathologically inturned have 
thus had restored to them the sense of 
being able to move freely in a public 
space. Nor is this freedom confined 
to a single section of the community, as 
in the case of men’s clubs, women’s 
institutes, youth organisations or trade 
unions. It is the family as a whole 


_ which moves out of its private space. 


The Peckham doctors insist, however, 
on the need for adequate private as well 
as public space, their arguments being 
largely biological. In the reproductive 
phase, the family retires to its nest. 
The analogy is no doubt true, though 
the diffuseness of biological tendencies 
in the human species must not be over- 
looked in making comparisons of this 
kind, There is, moreover, an intimate 
continuing link between the member 
family and the doctors at this privacy- 
seeking phase. In fact, they are there 
to guide the young couple before and 
after marriage, during pregnancy and 
throughout the biological cycle. This 
means that the supra-social force in- 
voked as the link between all those who 
use the centre is the generalized family 
itself, and its viability in physical, social 
and psychological terms. The doctors 
officiate and mediate between the 
separate families and the fun sof expert 
knowledge through which family health 
can be promoted? 

Internally, the Peckham Centre is 
remarkably self-sufficient, but its rela- 
tions with external society are only 
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partially successful. It falls outside the 
framework of the National Health 
Service, which is also trying to assist the 
family in its biological task, but which 
has to include in its scope every family 
and not a selected group of member 
families. The Peckham doctors have 
also felt the need to start their own 
educational work at the centre, again 
independently of the State system. 
They have also been unable to fit into 
the local pattern of “voluntary” youth 
organizations. If this tendency to split 
off from the institutional environment 
were to become more marked, there 
would be a growing resemblance be- 
tween the Centre and the many experi- 
mental settlements in the past, €B» 
New Lanark, which have attempted to 
set up a society within a society. The test 
of such settlements is their capacity for 
economic survival, and they usually 
depend either on outside donations or 
on getting Jabour-service from their 
members either free or more cheaply 
than in the external market, Once it 
has absorbed a certain number of social 
functions, it becomes increasingly neces- 
sary for a social settlement to absorb all 
social functions. The Peckham Centre 
has its own farm and holiday camp, 
while at Coventry some of the Peckham 
doctors have been responsible for the 
launching of a housing scheme in 
association with another centre, and 
with agriculture. Though the farm is 
rationalised as intended to provide milk 
and vegetables of superior nutritive 
quality, i.€., on biological grounds, it has 
the same spatial and psychological sig- 
nificance as the garden or allotment plot 
in relation to housing, and is a reaction, 
conscious Or unconscious, against the 
distribution of space in an industrial 


society. 


permanent institutional committees and procedures, 
kind of self-service, at the cafeteria for instance. 
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The two institutions which are least 
easy to fit into the Peckham plan for 
family rehabilitation are the school and 
the workplace. These have a relation 
to each other and to the economic 
system which has grown up in the past 
150 years. Economic forces have placed 
a heavy strain on the familial society, 
and have led to spatial dispositions in 
which social and psychological needs 
are subordinate. Town and country 
planning is an attempt to revise these 
dispositions partly on economic 
grounds, because the economic forces 
have largely defeated their own ends, 
and partly on wider and vaguer social 
grounds. The relation of home to 
school and the relation of home to 
workplace have been basic in town 
Planning theory. According to this 
theory, the journey to work should be 
reduced, but work-places should be in 
special zones at a certain distance from 
homes.. Children up to 12 years old on 
their way to school should not have to 
cross main roads and should not have 
to go more than a quarter of a mile 
from their homes. According to 
Mumford (7), the school should be the 
focus for the community. This has led 
to the concept of the dual purpose 
school, combining secondary education 
(for children aged 12 and over) with the 
functions of the community centre (10). 

It may prove necessary to modify 
this theory in some respects. ` Some 
types of industry should be segregated 
and there is no case for haphazard, 
laissez-faire mixing up of hoùses and 
factories; nevertheless, to keep all 
workplaces out of residential areas is 
to exile them from a predominant form 
of masculine activity. Without going 
‘deeply into the means by which libido 
can become attached to the machine- 
operations and raw materials of the 
industrial process, it must be clear that 
a rigid separation between family-space 


and work-space must, first, impoverish 
the vitality of the residential area by 
diverting libido from it and, secondly, 
inhibit the formation of co-operative 
working groups by too great a dis- 
sociation from family life. Family 
space and work space have adjoined 
each other in most pre-industrial cul- 
tures, and even in the earlier industrial 
cultures also, where the mill or pit-head 
was the focus of the neighbouring 
houses. Brennan’s very interesting 
investigation (1), of the Low Hill 
Housing Estate in Wolverhampton 
showed that families whose main earner 
worked outside the estate made signi- 
ficantly less use of local facilities (shops, 
cinema, library, youth club, clinic) than 
families whose main earner worked in- 
side, although the members of the 
family concerned were the housewife 
and children, not the main earner 
himself. 

Primary school sites should certainly 
be within easy reach of homes and the 
link between these schools and families 
with children of primary school age is 
important, not only because the chil- 
dren themselves are able to adapt 
themselves to a deployment in space 
beyond the home territory, but because 
the parents can Te-enact, through the 
School, their own childhood. Children 
of secondary school age are more 
mobile, and jt is a positive advantage 
that the sites of such schools should be 
further from home so as to enable the 
adolescent to develop away from the 
parents. But this may make the urban 
secondary,school unsuitable as a focus 
for adult activity. 

In fact the process by which the child 
moves from home to school and later 
from school to industry is still so 
mechanical that social aptitudes are too 
often thwarted and destroyed. The 
child is thrown without preparation into 
a large ahd formless group from which 
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_, it emerges disabled for public activity 


and with the privacy-seeking trends 
reinforced. School teachers and in- 
dustrial managers thus frequently come 
to be viewed as essentially hostile 
versions of parental authority. The 
institutions and buildings they control 
are not loved and the other people or 
children controlled appear neutral if 
not hostile. It is typical of those who 
have been through this mill that they 
feel relief in very large assemblies, such 
as football crowds, in which the burden 
of self-display is almost entirely carried 
by the players, although the spectators 
show some self-displaying traits, e.g. 
wearing of favours and waving of 
rattles. The football crowd is largely 
made up of privacy-seeking persons 
who are able to lose themselves in a 
public space. Such a crowd is distinct 
from the mob of the nineteenth and 
earlier centuries, which was generated 
by environments in which privacy was 
impossible. The football crowd is an 
expression of the forces which have 
produced large-scale industry, and 
which have assembled large working 
populations in industrial towns where 
their children have been compulsorily 
educated in large classes. It none the 
less expresses, in a peculiar form, 
cathenis to place. 

In general, of course, it is a truism to 
say that under modern urban conditions 
and especially on our suburban housing 


_ estates, emotional attachment to place 


has been impaired. It is, however, such 
a natural human feeling to love one’s 
home, one’s home-town, one’s home- 
Jand, that this love is contin#ally seek- 
ing, unconsciously as well as con- 
sciously within the culture, to reassert 
itself. In this country, one way in 
which this has undoubtedly been going 
on is through the garden and allotment. 
These are privately-owned spaces, but 
gardening is not itself a private activity 
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for the majority of town-dwellers, in 
fact it may lend itself to self-display. It 
leads, moreover, to links with neigh- 
bours. In Manchester, for example: 
«Contacts were made over the garden. 
fence, the possibilities of the bulk 
purchase of seeds and fertilisers were 
realised, and shows were organized. 
In this way Garden Guilds came into 
being and were in more than one in- 


stance the starting points from which 


between the private world of the house 
and the big world outside. Symboli- 
cally, the garden is the whole world; 
its plants and trees, birds and insects, 
repeat the life of the family. There is 
much to be said for a gradation of 
privacy from an “outdoor room” 
which is screened from neighbours, 
through an ordinary garden space 
where one sees neighbours and is seen 
by them over the fence on to a “garden 
common” or green shared between a 
group of houses, and where the play- 
spaces for smaller children can be sited 
within earshot of mothers in their 
kitchens. Inside the house, too, there 
are, or should be, gradations of privacy, 
both in relation to neighbours and as 
between members of the family. House 
design, like housing lay-out can play its 
part in the process of cultural restitu- 
tion of space rights. Mothers, fathers, 
and children can be given possibilities 
of privacy from each other and will 
thereby find more happiness in one 
another’s company. } 

As the older children grow up and 
go to work, it may help them to estab- 
lish themselves in their adult roles if 
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they can live away from home. There 
is in fact a continuous tendency in this 
direction from the latency period 
through adolescence to the courting 
Phase. The middle-class boarding 
school and residential college system is 
a cultural expression of this tendency, 
distorted though it is by the segrega- 
tion of sexes. Hostels for boys and girls 
of eighteen and upwards have proved 
their value to young people whose 
development is otherwise held back by 
living at home. The wardens of such 
hostels have, of course, taken over the 
parental role, but if they are good at 
it they can reduce the anxiety about 
parental authority by unobtrusive 
kindness, 

The provision of hostels for young 
people is in my view necessary to any 
humane system of spaces. What about 
flats? I feel myself that existing tech- 
nology cannot provide tall blocks of 
flats which are suitable for families with 
children unless at excessive cost, Blocks 
of flats can, however, be the right 
spatial milieu for single people and 
young married couples, as a further 
stage in the process by which they are 
led forward to the re-enactment of the 
parental role. Most very young adults 
are lonely in separate fiat dwellings— 
hence the need for hostels, But there 
comes a time when they welcome this 
added privacy, while retaining the 
sense that there are many like them- 
selves, of both sexes, living in the same 
building and sharing certain communal 
facilities. Even when they are first 
married, this closeness to others of 
their own age and Status is reassuring 
and stimulating and may well remain so, 
in many cases until after the birth of a 
first-child has established maternal and 
paternal emotions and Prepared the 
way for the more separate “ home”. If 
flats are designed for families before 
(and after) the full Teproductive phase, 
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while houses are planned for parents 
with children, a simple differentiation 
of spaces and roles is provided within 
the residential framework. 

The block of flats or tenement build- 
ing can be a very grim affair, but it has 
one advantage: itis not intersected by 
dangerous roads. On all arrangements 
of houses on the ground, there is the 
problem of road access. As main roads 
become increasingly lethal, planners 
have tried to avoid having houses 
fronting on them and have sited them 
instead along minor “residential ” 
toads, up cul-de-sacs, round closes or 
Reilly greens. The main roads, there- 
fore, are tending to become the outer 
boundaries of residential “precincts”, 
and a group of houses within a precinct 
will have some spatial and psychological 
analogies with the large block of flats. 
It will be in the same way self contained, 
but it will be more intimately related to 
the contours, trees and other natural 
features of the landscape. There is 
indeed in the Radburn superblock con- 
ception (9) and in related layouts dis- 
cussed by Tunnard (11) and Madge (5), 
a kind of internalized landscape, a 
shared public space or park-strip. The 
private garden is made more effectively 
private in such lay-outs though it may 
be decreased in size. The internal 
common space is treated informally 
with sufficient planting to prevent it 
from feeling exposed. Incidentally, 
there is no reason why blocks of flats 
cannot be sited so that they also use 
the internal common space. 

The detailed design of housing lay-out 
is govertled by many technical con- 
siderations, and in addition by the 
aesthetic intuition of the designer, an 
intuition which can grasp at a symbolic 
level the implications of the physical 
Structures and space patterns. This 
intuition has undoubtedly been shown 
by many architects. The present-da' 
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architect who has to design for the 
masses is in a difficult position owing 
to the gap in ideas between him and 
them. The social scientist can help him 
to bridge the gap. He may distrust this 
help, because, to him “ sociology ” is 
no more than a set of social specifica- 
tions arrived at by statistical and, he 
fears, mechanistic means. It is, there- 
fore, essential for the social scientist, if 
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his collaboration is sought, to enter into 
the symbolical as well as the purely 
physical aspects of social design, In 
doing so, he must not appear to usurp 
the functions of the architect either as 
trained technician or as intuitive artist. 
But the sociologist, too, must combine 
imagination with his ical qualifi- 
cations. In other words, he, like the 
architect, must be a designer. 


. CHARLES MADGE was co-founder with To 
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Part 1 


The relations between educational 
method, social action, and research in 
the solution of special problems are 
often discussed, but there have been few 
prepared explorations into the field of 
day-to-day reality in which all three are 
regarded as having a legitimate place, 
and, by the proponents of each a truly 
reciprocal fruitfulness for all. Mutually 
a defensive tolerance is sometimes the 
best relationship that can be achieved 
between educators, administrators, and 
social research workers, and in so far as 
competing claims for money are con- 
cerned the tolerance has (at least in 
Britain) discernible limits. Ronald 
Lippitt’s account of the events and 
results of an experiment in which all 
three collaborated has the more a fresh- 
ness and a claim to serious attention. 
The book describes, step by step, the 
events which led up to a social work- 
shop concerned with inter-racial preju- 
dice, the methods of setting it up, the 
events of the workshop, and the results 
of it. The experiment was, in so far as 
precedent goes, thorough and produc- 
tive; the workshop made a meas 


communities, and there is evidence that 
this was no accident but the result of the 
lanned ex Ingenious and 


bold attempts were made to measure 
not only some of the social changes 
produced by the workshop but also 
some of the factors which led to these 
changes. Analyses of the complex field 
situations that confronted the workers . 
before and during the experiment are 
recorded, and the reader may judge in 
turn, from the measurement of the 
results, the effectiveness of the methods 
used for producing changes in the field. 
The book is challenging reading and 


unnecessary 
places the reporting is tantalisingly in- 
complete, and to a psychiatrist there are 

in which the description of an 
event in the terms of social psychology 
seems to be insufficient to permit of 
fundamental conclusions. 

The task undertaken by the group of 
social practitioners, social scientists, 
and experts in group action techniques 
was to help local communities in the 
State of Connecticut help themselves to 
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social practitioners in that State, having 
unified themselves as a consultant body 
giving community help, became aware 
of their own inadequacies and began to 
consider the usefulness of a training 
programme with an education-action 
approach for local leaders. They con- 
sulted the group of social scientists who 
in turn were dissatisfied with laboratory 
settings for the study of human be- 
haviour, and had felt a need to move 
from the isolation of a scientific ivory 
tower into contact with real life prob- 
lems, where the pressure for the 
application of scientific findings would 
be great, but no greater than the social 
Tesistance to change. In addition to 
their experience in face-to-face contact 
with social problems (and perhaps 
arising from it) the scientists had 
accepted as a scientific problem the 
conversion of research findings into 
educated social action. Moreover, they 
had an “ unscientific ” wish not only to 
know about, but to do something about, 
‘intergroup relations. Confirmed re- 
search workers, they were. interested in 
action and education as proper research 
projects and they had an unashamed 
social conscience. (The latter is not of 
course unusual, but it needs record as a 
fruitful dynamic in the resultant field 
situation and, in contrast to scientific 
“ objectivity’, it requires further 
scientific explanation). The social prac- 
titioners, on the other hand, had little 
interest in research but had accepted the 
need for more knowledge, and were 
aware that the social scientists not only 
were perhaps capable of improving 
action techniques but were interested 
in—and had similar therapeutic impul- 
ses towards—the same problems. The 
social scientists had, as part of their 
team, two workers skilled in group 
education and group action technique. 
The groups met, aired their points of 
view, recognised each others’ assets and 


liabilities, and agreed to collaborate in 
an experiment to run a workshop to 
which they would endeavour to attract 
community leaders. The workshop 
would be an educational centre in group 
action, would serve as an experience 
ground in group education and group 
action method, and would be a labora- 
tory for measuring change-methods and 
change-processes. It would serve action, 
education, and research. It would 
satisfy each group and all groups of the 
collaborators. 

This prelude to the workshop events 
is logically described as part of the 
whole process that led to the final 
changes in the workers in the Connec- 
ticut communities, and implicit in this 
logic are some explanations for the . 
failures to link knowledge to social 
action that are so painfully felt in our 
Society today. These failures should 
puzzle scientists and educationists as a 
field problem. Why, in the face of so 
much knowledge already so pain- 
stakingly grown, is so little similarly 
co-operative action taken about the 
major and minor illnesses of society? 

Many social scientists feel that their 


knowledge is sterilised, and are dist- 


ressed and impatient about situations 
of social inertia that appear to them to 
be at once a denial of their knowledge 
and a wrong-headed rejection of their 
practical value by the very people who 
need them most. On the other hand 
social practitioners beset by the enor- 
mous tasks that face their own inade- 
quate resources are impatient with 
research workers who produce concepts, 
points of view, and “ abstract ” goals 
(and language!) that seem to the 
“practical man” far removed from 
any immediate application or relevance 
to daily face-to-face problems. Perhaps 
the most important feature about this 
particular experiment is the viewpoint 
that pgrmitted the social scientists, 
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practitioners, and educators themselves 
to be regarded as legitimate parts of 
the field for initial study, diagnosis, and 
action before any far reaching contri- 
butions could be made by either to the 
problems of the outer “ Society ”. 
Once the difficulties of collaboration 
between scientists, educationists, and 
practitioners were solved, they were ina 
position to support each other mutually, 
and could thereafter plan “ the experi- 
ment”; but in fact it is plain that the 
experiment had really begun when the 
first contacts were made between the 
initiation bodies concerned. 

_ There is no doubt that the collabora- 
tion could not have occurred except 
for the initial existence of common and 
reciprocal and inter-related needs; but 
on the other hand there were special 
unrelated and at first sight conflicting 
needs as well as the difficulties of sus- 
picions and status-needs among the 
groups, and the decision to collaborate 
was no simple one. Here a point of 
criticism must be made. It is a pity that 
diagnosis of the field situation of the 
conference was attempted only in retro- 
spect, after the agreement to collaborate 
had been made. This vital conference 
was the focal point of the whole experi- 
ment, and to some extent it conditioned 
and patterned its strength and weak- 
ness, its forms, and its methods, but 
there are no research data on it. The 
inter-group relations at the conference 
were plainly fruitful and permitted all 
the events described thereafter in the 
book. Here in fact was a change- 
process, the most important event in 
the experiment. Was the success of the 
“conference fortuitous? Plainly, no— 
the social scientists and practitioners 
certainly brought into the conference 
their special social skills—but one can 
regret that the initial conference 
itself was not the subject of some 
of the measurements that were 
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made in the rest of the experiment. 
The training plan that emerged from 
the collaboration was made to fit into a 
two week period and to it were invited 
members from the Connecticut com- 
munities, selected for their strategic 
positions for influencing inter-group 
conflict problems, after state-wide pub- 
licity and the activities of recruiters 
aiming at key persons. The curriculum 
and training procedures were designed 
in the hope of influencing their ways of 
living and working in groups after pre- 
workshop fact-finding and analyses of 
the needs of the trainees. The pre- 
liminary declared needs were élarified 
and defined as initial attitudes and 
starting points. New tricks and tech- 
niques were not taught, but rather the 
delegates were given the opportunity 
to meet others with different viewpoints, 
ideas, and needs, and in group settings 
to think afresh about the specific social 
problems of their communities, and at 
the same time they were given the 
opportunity of developing and dis- 
cussing their own skills in helping 
groups to think further about conflict 
situations. í 
The workshop staff aimed to set the 
stage for the recognition of common 
concerns by discussion groups, to help 
groups become skilled at settling their 
own curriculum, goals and agenda, and, 
by skilled techniques of commentary 
and role-playing, to help the groups to 
move from overall generalisation about 
conflict topics to further examination 
and detailed insights about the kind of 
problems they were meeting in their 
home communities. Specific pheno- 
mena of conflict situations 
examined in ways that permitted them 
to be- thought out anew, enquired into 
more deeply, and further divorced from 
their stereotypes; phantasies were 
deflated and new meanings were given 
to known issues. And withal this 
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process was mainly conducted by the 
trainees themselves because of their 
impact on each other in the honesty and 
security of face-to-face groups and 
_ because of the group techniques used. 
In their daily lives at home the 
trainees were engaged in work related 
to inter-racial problems. Thus each 
brought relevant individual experience 
and insights to the groups, and each 
group contained assets of varied ex- 
perience and liabilities of limited visions, 
cultural samples not only of goodwill, 
but misunderstanding about inter-racial 
problems. In the to-and-fro of debate 
and the ferment of discussion, view- 
points were modified and assets were 
shared, so that trainees learned from 
each other. It is interesting that the 
greatest changes were noted among 
those trainees who came in small 
groups from the home communities, 
and that trainees who came as single 
delegates were changed less by the 
workshop experience. It is a pity that 
the delegates were chosen for their 
immediate influence-potential in their 
communities, and that no attempt was 
made to recruit from each community 
delegates from the various inter-racial 
groups therein, so that each subgroup 
might come as a microcosm, bearing 
within it the very difficulties in the 
inter-cultural field with which the work- 
shop was concerned. The workshop 
certainly gave a training in social skill 


and provided an important group- 


experience, but it cannot be said that 
there was a working through in the 
laboratory of a single sample of inter- 
racial prejudice, There was certainly 
discussion of it by experienced people, 
and clarification of the issues, and the 
inspiration that derives from new view- 
points was drawn, but no face-to-face 
study of the problems in action was 
possible. The difficulties of recruiting 
from each community a stratified sample 


of social workers drawn from the 
various racial sub-groups of the com- 
munity may have been great, but the 
Tecruitment of such samples each bear- 
ing within it the strengths and weak- 
nesses that lead to the specific and 
unique inter-racial conflicts or har- 
monies within a community suggests 
itself not only as a more logical way of 
producing a change in the workers, but 
also of raising the action-potential 
giving better information about the 
specific action techniques required for 
each problem to be faced. 

One other criticism may be made. 
The ultimate measurement concerned 
the new performances of the trainees 
after they had returned to their back 
home situations, and perhaps this is as 
far as measurements can go. The 
ultimate satisfaction of noting altera- 
tions in tensions in the communities 
themselves was denied the research 
team, so one is left wondering how far 
such alterations in fact occurred. The 
experiment can only suggest that the 
auguries for such alterations, in so far 
as the attitudes and actions of leading 
community agencies are concerned, 
were good; but it may be that that is 
not enough, and a gap of major scien- 
tific importance is left unfilled. 

There were interesting crises of ten- 
sion in all the groups and an account is 
given of the methods used for expressing 
the tensions and achieving insight about 
them. Here the account is on shaky 
ground. The considerable pains to 
which the research workers put them- 
selves to collect facts about trainees and 
groups concerned relatively superficial 
or easily discoverable attitudes and 
events. Unconscious factors or psycho- 
logical tensions and satisfactions were 
not merely unexplored—they were ig- 
nored. But the tensions in group crises, 
if psychology is to have any meaning, 
are the result of unconscious as much as 
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conscious forces and it is difficult to 
accept as sophisticated reporting the 
observation that there “was group 
growth after each crisis, A group under 
tension always seeks solutions to the 
tension but, without interpretation of 
the unconscious forces within the 
group, it is rarely able to resolve it, 
Usually it merely evades the crisis and 
its pain by seeking new (and sometimes 
useful) directions in which it can 
resume unified movement and diminish 
tension. Group movement under stress, 
representing the evasion of tension by 
alternative activities is worth reporting, 
but it cannot fairly be described as 
group growth. 

The unusual scientific adventurous- 
ness of the experiment added to the 
conceptual boldness leads inevitably to 
the description of unfamiliar events in 
unfamiliar, unargued, and undefined 
terms. How many will understand the 
same thing by such phrases as * group 
growth processes’ and ‘leadership in 
group problem solving’? Who but 
will not gasp a little at ‘ The assessment 
of change-potential and influence- 
potential of prospective trainees and 
their working situation’, as an initial 
measurement task? The determination 
to measure, even approximately, the 
situations preceding, during, and after 
the workshop leads to courageous 
questionnaires and tables of figures, but 
inevitably these can give only varying 
degrees of scientific satisfaction; and 
the admiration that is aroused for the 
way in which changes in individual 
behaviour at and after the workshop 
are measured is recurringly limited by 
doubts about the usefulness of ignoring 
individuals except as social units. This 
last point of course is an old tilting-yard 
for individual and social psychologists, 
but when the training staff concludes 
that ‘ the collaborators must take as one 
objective the study of their owa prob- 
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lems of interpersonal perception and 
relationship’ one is tempted to add 
* and the intrapersonal factors of inter- 
personal difficulty’. The internal field 
of the individual, patterned as it is by 
past cultural and social pressure, is a 
legitimate and proper part of any study 
of inter-cultural tensions, and I think 
the experiment is the poorer for ignoring 
the individual except as a producer of 
socially significant phenomena. That 
these phenomena vary with the social 
settings is true, but it is only half 
a truth. Sophistication about the 
different covert, ‘basic emotional 
patterns to be found among inter- 
warring groups is necessary if the overt 
group satisfactions and the aims and 
phenomena of the strife are to receive 
meaningful diagnosis and not specious 
assessment. This criticism may of 
course be accounted as perverse; after 
all one does not complain about a 
geographer if he fails to analyse fully 
the chemistry of the soil of a country 
he describes, but the lack of attention 
paid to the human unconscious in this 
book is more than an omission; it leads 
to fallacy of deduction in the social 
field. The discussions and role-playing 
techniques used illumine most clearly 
the usefulness of facing the unique 
details of a living problem and working 
through them, rather than applying 
vague generalities to a particular in- 
stance, and helped to bring to focus the 
sensitivities that are needed to solve 
social problems in all their’ several 
unique concretenesses. But the depth 
of such sensitivities depend also upon 
the understanding and tolerance of the 
hidden emotional needs of the indi- 
viduals that give purpose and coherence 
to many social phenomena. Black- 
white prejudice, to take one example, is 
certainly a social problem, but'the part 
the human Id plays in the genesis of it 
is strongly suggested by the’ direction 
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the tensions take, the language used, the 
kinds of fears and cruelty aroused, the 
sexual fantasies that are played out. 
(On this latter point, the part that sex 
plays, for instance in group problems 
and tensions, in group “ process ”, in 
leadership, in “ resistance to change ” 
is not mentioned, not noticed, not in- 
vestigated, and not contemplated). Not 
only, however, is the diagnosis of a 
social problem incomplete without 
reference to the unconscious forces at 
work, but indeed the very recognition 
of significant phenomena is hobbled. 
It was surely something more than 
objective intellectual interest that led 
one group to spend so much time dis- 
cussing problems of interaction be- 
tween hostile persons! Again the fact 
that as the laboratory proceeded the 
groups spent an increasing time in self- 
analysis can be interpreted in more than 
one way. It may be that the groups took 
themselves as a useful laboratory for 
fact-finding and analysis. But an 
emotional dynamic is lacking in this 
explanation, Certainly, as in individual 
psychology, the working unit can best 
understand other units. after full under- 
standing of itself, but both the indi- 
vidual and the group takes to this 
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process of analysis of itself for more 
than intellectual reasons. It does so 
because of dynamic inner needs for 
therapy. In short, it seems likely that 
certain group phenomena occurring in 
the laboratory, and of first importance 
for the understanding of group action, 
were unheeded because of the incom- 
plete orientation of the workshop 
staff. 

The experiment is therefore both 
exciting and disappointing. The col- 
laboration of researchers, teachers and 
administrators in real and immediate 
community problems, their examina- 
tions of the reciprocal relations of each 
to other, the mutual planning and 
conduct of a workshop that had profits 
for all, and the presentation of a great 
amount of data about the events in a 
group workshop is an exciting event in 
a world hungering for community. 
The book is an important pointer, an 
outline of note, and the announcement 
of a method of promise. The disap- 
pointment it causes arises from a need 
for more, better, deeper observations. 
The lessons it teaches are a safe starting 
point for further thinking and practice, 
and its stimulus to others is likely to be 
strong. It is commendable. 


Part 2 


One of the problems which confronts 
the field anthropologist, and which by 
its very nature can never be solved, is 
that the only perfect language in which 
to describe the behaviour of the Apache 
or the Eskimo, is the Apache or the 
Eskimo language. So closely inter- 
woven are behaviour and vocabulary, 
that any attempt to translate into some 
` other culturally distinctive language, the 
gamut of emotion and experience 
peculiar to a culture is bound to do 
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violence to the culture. However, as 
the description of Apache or Eskimo 
behaviour is written, not for Apaches 
or Eskimos, but for Americans Or 
Englishnen or Frenchmen, we have 
attempted to develop a type of cross- 
cultural vocabulary which is minimally 
distorting. But when we come to dis- 
cussing social processes in our Own 
culture, for members of our own culture, 
we face a very different set of problems. 
Here, we are finding that the major 
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problem facing the anthropologist, 
sociologist, and psychologist is to couch 
the description of process in terms 
acceptable to those who are described, 
to make every effort to preserve the 
supporting symbolic structure of the 
culture, so that those whose social 
behaviour is scrutinized may receive 
illumination without the opposite sort 
of violence, that is without having to 
bring into consciousness those aspects 
of behaviour upon whose unconscious- 
ness their whole social adjustment rests, 
- This whole responsibility becomes acute 
when an attempt is made, as in this 
book, to describe for a more general 
audience, a training experience which 
involved bringing into consciousness 
and dealing with a large number of 
hostilities and fears of which the 
trainees had been unaware. Specifically 
Dr. Lippitt has to describe a’ very 
complicated procedure in which state 
leaders, local leaders, professional and 
lay, and a scientific staff, together faced 
the obstacles to their effectiveness, and 
together overcame them. He has to do 
this in sufficient detail, so that other 
groups in different parts of the country 
may come to feel that such a method is 
feasible, and desirable. Yet the method 
remains, as do all such methods of 
diagnosis, therapy, and education, a 
method which can only be learned in 
an apprenticeship setting., Each new 
experiment must contain at least one 
person who has experienced the process 
before, and that at quite a high level of 
understanding. Any sort of descriptive 
account which gave the reader the idea 
that an inexperienced person gould, by 
following the detailed account, repro- 
duce this type of workshop would be 
misleading and dangerous. Further- 
more, any description which gave a 
detailed and vivid account of the sorts 
of situations which are vaguely referred 
to in the book as “ crises ” and “ ten- 
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sions” would also be dangerous, 
because it would frighten readers by 
presenting to them, cold, discussions of 
types of behavior which can only be 
safely faced under a leadership which is 
experienced in dealing with the specific 
types of group conflict and personal 
anxiety which arise. (We have an 
account of an incident in a summer 
school which was provided with 
adequate psychiatric staffing but was 
not equipped to deal with the release of | 
group tensions, where members of 
different ethnic groups who had been 
working peacefully and happily to- 
gether were allowed to air their mutual 
group grievances at a public meeting; 
the whole school suffered severely, and 
the psychiatrist reported a great increase 
in intra-individual conflict.) The need 
to limit the revelations of unconscious 
motivations to controlled situations is as 
great here as it is in the field of indi- 
vidual psychotherapy, where enormous 
harm can be done by presenting the 
unprepared reader with psychiatric 
interpretations for which he is not 
prepared, 

This then was one of the clusters of 
problems which Dr. Lippitt faced, to 
describe the experiment enough so that 
others would be interested to plan and 
undertake such an experiment; to do 
so in language and symbols acceptable 
to the principal audience—community 
workers of various sorts, teachers, 
social workers, group workers, etc.; to 
indicate the level of training without 
laboring the details of the therapeutic 
process in such a way as to provide a 
misleading model for the inexperienced, 
or frighten away those whose very need 
of such training would make them most 
wary and jumpy. So defined, the prob- 
lems have been most satisfactorily met. 
The book is written in the language of 
the sub-culture to which it is addressed. 
It uses the general words, the flat, 
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unemotional phrasing, which evokes 
images of committees and organization 
charts rather than of people and places, 
so characteristic of this branch of secular 
well doing, which while inheriting much 
of the Protestant ethos, has discarded 
the vividness of Biblical phrasing and 
the intensity of religious experience. 
Although here and there we find such 
words as “ excitement ” they are sup- 
ported with no images of experience. 


*Insight ”, which in this field assumes ` 


the stature of “ conversion ” in tradi- 
tional evangelical circles, is simply 
mentioned as occurring. If we compare 
the stenographic records of the pro- 
ceedings of the workshop with the 
language of the author, they match in 
tone; the very quotation marks which 
are used around the few slang cliches 


of the leadership team, make phrases- 


like “ stuck out his neck,” safe, unevo- 
cative, flat. This is a sub-culture of 
earnest, well meaning reformers, acti- 
vated by guilt and duty, afraid of 
feeling, in themselves and in anyone 
else, to whom the symbolic and joy- 
giving aspects of life are for the most 
part a closed book. They can deal with 
discussion of “ improved inter-action say 
but not with passion or lust, not even 
with love. It is interesting to note that 
whenever a role playing sociodramatic 
incident had vividness and high emo- 
tional content, the record is chopped of, 
and the result briefly summarized for 
the reader. Crises, with all that they 
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Part 3 


Dr. Ronald Lippitt's Training in 
Group Relations has as its subtitle “ A 
Research Exploration toward New 
Group Skills.” Anyone who has 
assumed a part of the burden of 
developing the basic theories underlying 
the practice of social therapy cannot 


meant in tears and laughter, in fury and 
despair and confession and hope, are 
passed over in a few, sober paragraphs. 

So the book may be said to be 
extremely successful in presenting—in 
the language of the sub-culture of those 
for whom it is designed—just enough 
and not too much of the workshop 
process. When we come to its useful- 
ness for the student of action research, 
as a complex and sophisticated tool for 
keeping our social science investiga- 
tion a live and related and relevant to 
the society in which we live, it seems to 


me to be, just because of its successful, 


keying to a wider audience, less satis- 
factory. The two and a half pages 
devoted to crises situations tell nothing 
even to the experienced group leader 
who has survived crises of a similar 
type. This raises the question therefore 
of whether we do not need to face very 
articulately either the need for a clinical 
literature in this field, which will not be 
circulated among the prospective 
“ patient-client-trainees ” in advance of 
the training experience, or, even more 
ideally, whether we cannot develop a 
method of communication which can 
not be misinterpreted by the naive, but 
which will be differentially informative 
in terms of the sophistication and 
training of the reader, writing, as it were, 
simultaneously for those who are 
developing the theory and those who 
are to become equally essential partici- 
pants ata less articulate level. 
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but be greatly stimulated by even a 
superficial acquaintance with his work, 
because it is the pressing need for new 
“ group skills ” which is most urgently 
felt at the moment. The fact that 
it has hitherto been unsatisfied: is 
perhaps the most unfortunate cause of 
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the many frustrations from which we 
are suffering in our attempts to develop 
this new field of creative activity. The 
work assumes, moreover, an added 
interest and value because it is spon- 
sored by two important agencies: the 
responsibility accepted by the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics answers 
for its standards so far as the social 
scientist is concerned, whilst the support 
of the Commission on Community 
Interrelations of the American Jewish 
Congress is a sufficient demonstration 
of its actuality in relation to the living 
problems of group tensions and group 
dynamics. It is, in fact, an experiment 
designed ‘to reveal effective ways of 
teaching individual and group skills 
required for harmonious and productive 
living in modern society,’ and to satisfy 
part of the need, truly designated as 
“appalling,” for scientific information 
concerning inter-group relations. As 
such its impact is exactly on one of the 
sorest spots amongst the. many which 
plague the body of our society. To 
read it is to have the benefit of a con- 
siderable intellectual tonic; it is what 
we have come to expect from the group 
led so splendidly for so long by Dr. 
Kurt Lewin, whose loss we regret more 
and more as the years go by. It provides 
just what the doctor ordered to deal 
with those particular social problems 
around the corner, which we know we 
Ought to tackle today but which we 
think we can excusably put off until 
tomorrow, because we lack the know- 
ledge we need to make a start. 

The typical problems that are bother- 
ing the administrator, social, worker, 
and social scientist are those which 
involve tensions and resistance between 
and within groups. The practice of 
social therapy, as so far formulated, 
has little bearing on them, however, for 
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it has been mainly built up out of the 
techniques evolved for the investigation 
and treatment of the problems of the 
individual. To become effective, there- 
fore, social therapy must either lose its 
close connection with social work, or 
social work must become social in fact 
as well as in name. We still think of 
delinquency in terms of the individual 
delinquent, racial conflict in terms of 
the individual member of a racial 
minority, and industrial relations in 
terms of the responses of individual 
workers to incentives and situations. 
But the nature and extent of the prob- 
lems which face us in this way are such 
that we have no chance of dealing with 
them successfully if we restrict our 
attention to the problems of individuals 
as isolated units rather than as members 
of groups. Over and over again the 
only way ahead which offers a reason- 
able prospect of getting anywhere is by 
trying to alter the pattern of social 
relationships for entire social groups, 
or, in other words, to reconstruct social 
institutions and to synthesise culture, 
This conclusion can be supported by 
evidence collected from a wide variety of 
fields; in psychiatry, for instance, the 
now familiar argument runs that there 
are some three million neurotic or 
maladjusted persons in Great Britain, 
and that if each of these were given the 
minimum of twelve hours of treatment 
over a period of five years, which would 
be necessary to make possible anything 
like a reasonably effective contribution 
to the solving of their problems, the 
result from the point of view of the 
profession of psychiatry would be 
* somewhat horrifying and quite ludi- 
crous.’ Precisely the same conclusion 
is reached if an estimate is made of the 
number of probation and other officers 
required to deal with all offenders, the 
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number of industrial consultants re- 
quired to deal with all -industrial 
disputes, and so forth. Individual 
therapy is therefore ineffective as a 
social process. It is the elements in the 
structure of society creating the prob- 
lems which must be dealt with, rather 
than the individuals themselves. 

When the argument has been 
developed to this stage it is always 
asked of the social scientist by persons 
who appear in the self-chosen role of 
the “ plain man,” ‘ what, precisely, do 
you suggest? What alteration in the 
structure of society do you recommend 
to lessen mental ill-health, crime, and 
strikes?’ The answers to these questions 
can be given neither simply nor quickly. 
The social scientist needs to know all 
that can be learnt in a reasonable time 
at a reasonable cost about a social 
situation before he can feel justified in 
hazarding an opinion as to how it can 
be changed; in order to obtain this 
information he must get the adminis- 
trator to tell him a plain and straight- 
forward story about his problems; he 
must also persuade the community in 
which he works to give him a fair 
hearing, and the remedies he. recom- 
mends a fair trial. Very strong resist- 
ances are often encountered before 
these objectives can be achieved. In 
Great Britain the social scientist has 
to overcome a strong anti-intellectual 
prejudice, and an almost mystic craving 
for the wisdom of the “ practical ” man. 
Moreover, he has to deal with situations 
with which intense emotions are 
associated, not least of which is the 
feeling of anxiety aroused by any 
suggestion that the existing order of 
society needs repair or reconstruction, 
and that the British Way of Life. does 
not always provide the best solution 
for the eternal problems of human 
existence. To recommend objective 
investigation of a social problem rep- 


Tesents for far too many people a 
threat to the security they seek to obtain 
from blind acceptance of the social 
order to which they cling. The warmth 
of the emotion with which the delin- 
quent boy and the neglectful parent are 
often denounced, and the irrational 
advocacy of a return to the entirely 
fictitious standards of behaviour of the 
“ old-fashioned ” family, is evidence of 
a neurosis which is so widespread in 
individuals as to amount to a sickness 
of our society. The social scientist 
learns to his cost that the emotion thus 
generated is perpetually seeking a means 
of discharge, as he discovers only too 
often on approaching a seemingly 
harmless social situation, such as the 
reorganization of youth clubs, the 
selection of tenants for housing estates, 
or the improvement of feeding arrange- 
ments in a factory. In any situation 
involving latent group tensions he must 
expect to find that the pent-up forces 
of frustrated emotion will be apt to 
discharge themselves in a torrent of the 
dimensions of Niagara upon his own 
unhappy head, at the most unexpected 
and inconvenient moment. His ex- 
perience is apt to give him training, 
willy-nilly, in putting on a professional 
act in the role of the Scapegoat. 
Needless to say the discharge of 
emotion does not necessarily facilitate 
the smooth progress of social research, 
though the members of a group may feel 
much better about the problem of 
living, for a time at least, after this has 
taken place. If solutions are to be 
found for the really difficult and urgent 
problems, now troubling mankind, a 
more effective means must be found for 
diagnosing and curing the sicknesses 
of the social groups in which they so 
frequently have their origin. That is 
precisely what Dr. Lippitt and his 
colleagues have attempted. Their ideas 
of a “ workshop ” directed towards the 
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assembling of knowledge concerning 
the problems of inter-group tension, 
and the training in its use of persons 
with a responsibility towards the com- 
munity, amounted in fact to the 
invention of a new means of facilitating 
social diagnosis and social action. The 
Workshop was brought into existence 
by the creation of balanced training 
teams composed of administrators, 
adult education staff, and social scien- 
tists, out of which an instructional 
group was formed, These were brought 


into contact with groups of students 


selected from workers in agencies 
actively engaged in some form of group 
relations. A single composite group 
resulted out of the joining of all together. 
The objectives of the Workshop were 
secured by “problem diagnosis and 
action analysis,” by the practising of 
* action skills,” and by the planning of 
the training process so as to stimulate 
the development of groups of persons 
from amongst the trainees who would 
be able to act themselves as “ training- 
action-research ” teams on their return 
to their own communities; or, in other 
words, to start a budding-off process 
which would ultimately extend through- 
out the communities concerned. Three 
elements were found to be essential to 
the successful operation of the Work- 
shop: knowledge and skills which were 
communicated to the trainees, methods 
to facilitate their communication, and 
teamwork between the professional 
groups associated with the training 
process. The success of the experiment 
was measured by the degree to which 
the attitudes of the trainegs changed 
during the Workshop, and by the 
extent to which their activities in 
relation to group tension increased 
when they resumed their normal duties. 

The end product of the Workshop 
was the training of a type of professional 
social worker with a special ability to 
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secure the lessening of inter-group 
tensions through work in and with 
communities (such people being termed 
by Dr. Lippitt, “ community trainers ”). 
The value of the experiment therefore 
lies in the discovery of a point of 
penetration through the hard crust, of 
resistance, by changing the social 
attitudes of key members of society, 
and to effect in this way changes in the 
structure of society as a whole. By 
associating the administrator, the 
teacher, and the scientist in a common 
experience of learning and activity their 
separate methods of approach were 
made to reinforce each other rather than 
conflict. A new source of energy was 
thus created and harnessed to the task 
of promoting a social change. To 
summarise, the experiment has been 
justly called a “ community training 
project ” for two reasons, In the first 
place, it explored the relationships 
between social education, action and 
research; in the second place it 
provided a means whereby the con- 
clusions that were arrived at and the 
energy which was generated could be 
made available to individual com- 
munities by means of the activation of 
members placed in strategic positions. 

So far as the first exploration is 
concerned, the difficulty has to be faced 
that the social scientist is prone to feel 
reluctant to make a contribution to the 
solution of social problems, and to be 
unwilling to accept a measure of 
responsibility for the actual direction 
of the measures that must be taken to 
deal with them. He tends to feel most 
comfortable in his Ivory Tower, which 
is often a shelter rather than an obser- 
vation post. The administrator, on the 
other hand, feels that he is asked to 
make rash gambles when pressure is 
brought to bear on him to solve age-old 
social problems, such as crime and 
racial conflict. He prefers to do a little 
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at a time and do it discreetly; but 
boldness both of action and of thought 
is essential if such problems are not to 
be allowed to become chronic illnesses 
of society. Moreover, those who 
practise adult education in Great 
Britain, as in America, are somewhat 
unclear as to the nature and the objec- 
tive of the task set before them, and, 
in Great Britain at least, their work has 
tended to be of a merely informational 
type. The necessary connection 
between thought and action is thus 
forgotten; in fact it may be said to 
have been largely ignored in Great 
Britain since the early days of the 
Workers’ Educational Association and 
Albert Mansbridge. The attitude of 
the “ liberal ” educationist is paralleled 
by that of the “ pure” social scientist 
and the “practical administrator.” 
The doubts, difficulties, and inhibitions 
which lead to this unreal state of affairs 
can only be resolved when each type of 
specialist is brought into a common 
association with others in a group for 
which a single purpose can be estab- 
lished, giving each specialist a new 
objective to pursue and a new technique 
to use. This came through the associa- 
tion established in Dr. Lippitt’s Work- 
shop between the “ training teams ” of 
practitioners and social scientists, and 
the workers who were brought together 
to be trained, The trainers were given 
an awareness of the reality of the 
situation with which they dealt by the 
mere presence, and the participation in 
the work, of the people who were going 
to make practical use of the subjects 
they were teaching; in fact, the idea of 
a “ subject” broke down altogether in 
the academic sense because the product 
of the Workshop was an individual who 
was energised and equipped, rather than 


the putting across of ideas and doctrines. ` 


In the process, administrators, educa- 
tors, and scientists came to rely upon 


each other, and the frustrations which 
had hitherto inhibited them in such 
large degree began to dissolve. 

The various forms of measurement 
that were applied to the trainees before 
and after passing through the Workshop 
demonstrated a substantial degree of 
change in attitude and in activity, and 
the experiment may therefore be 
thought, in general, to have justified 
itself. Considering that the Workshop 
itself only lasted two weeks, the results 
may seem to some to be rather sur- 
prising, but this is hardly so if the rela- 
tive ease with which social attitudes can 
be changed’ when people are dealt with 
in groups is taken into consideration. 
Much more noteworthy than this is the 
fact that certain specific difficulties were 
encountered, and the extent to which it 
proved possible to give a fairly precise 
account of their nature and extent is a 
tribute to the methods and the skill of 
those who conducted the experiment. 
Prominent amongst them was the 
tendency for those who had participated 
in the Workshop to attempt “ to use 
their experience at the Workshop as a 
basis for authority ” after they resumed 
their activities in the communities 
from which they had come, and this, 
as might be expected, provoked resist- 
ance. The “ Workshop” technique 
has as one of its defects, therefore, a 
tendency to create an in-group, or 
series of in-groups, and a way of 
avoiding this must be found if it.is to 
be applied at all widely in the future. 

Secondly, there is the problem of the 
member of the Workshop who was 
rated as Possessing a high ‘ influence- 
potential’ in his community, but who 
underwent little change as the result 
of his experiences. As might have been 
expected, a marked degree of ‘ ego- 
defensiveness and competition in the 
training situation’ arose on the part of 
those “key persons who (had) the 
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greatest potentiality for using the effects 
of the learning experience.’ As a result, 
the interviewers who assessed the 


- results of training, commented that 


‘important people seemed either to 
get a lot out of the Workshop or else 
they rejected it completely.’ Statistical 
information supported this judgement, 
for ‘66 per cent of the trainees who 
perceived most change in themselves 
and 33 percent of those who perceived 
least change were individuals with high 
**influence-potentials’’.’ It is suggested 
that a democratic sharing in the 
planning and guiding of the training 
process might lessen the resistance to 
change on the part of the immovable 


-33 percent. This may be so, but the 


problem remains a serious one, and 
until it is overcome the applicability of 
the Workshop method to many situa- 
tions must remain in doubt. The picture 
presented by a sample individual with a 
high influence-potential, who was 
Tesistant to change, is depressingly 
familiar: 

“He doesn’t consider that he needs 
to be changed in any way. He 
doesn’t have any need for improving 
his status, but is in continual need of 
a good audience reaction. New 
enthusiasm seems to be an adequate 
substitute for change, and when he is 
enthusiastic the possibility of his 
getting new insights is even further 
diminished.” * 

The readjustment of such individuals 
to the needs of a changing world may 
be said to be one of the chief political 
and administrative problems of our age. 
It is certainly not less urgent jn the case 
of ageing statesmen, than it is, for 
example, in that of youth leaders. 

The interest of Dr. Lippitt’s book for 
the English reader lies in the stimulus 
it gives for the re-thinking of our own 
processes of social education and social 
action. The Workshop is eyen more 
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significant as a means of energizing 
communities than as a method of 
inter-disciplinary correction. Social 
administration and social research are 
regarded far too often in this country as 
independent and eyen mutually ex- 
clusive or antagonistic processes, and 
adult education is hardly thought of 
at all as a “social service”; it is 
relegated to the limbo of odds and ends 
from which the delinquency services 
were only rescued a brief ten or twenty 
years ago. The ideas of “pure” 
research and “liberal” education are 
inhibiting the processes of social 
development in general, and the crystal- 
lization of a technique of operational 
research in particular. It is perfectly 
true that if research is primarily directed 
towards the projection of a dogma, or 
to the solving of problems which the 
City Fathers seem desirable, the decay 
of science will be well under way; so 
also will the first stages of the collapse 
of our democracy be apparent if the 
machinery of adult education is directed 
towards the indoctrination of the 
masses, or the persuading of the 
intelligent few that what is officially 
approved is right. But these are 
considerations which, though they must 
always be against with the 
greatest care, do not necessarily make 
it unwise, or anything like it, to refrain 
from linking the administrator, the 
teacher, and the scientist into a com- 
mon undertaking to solve one human 
problem or another which oppresses 
the community in which they live. The 
administrator has, in any event, a direct 
responsibility for the solution of such 
problems, and if the customary fears 
of his species can be removed, he will 
find he has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose from collaboration. 
So also in the case of the social scientist. 
So far as the teacher is concerned, his 
responsibility to society in general is to 
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make available the truth as he sees it, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth to those who wish to study the 
subjects which are his special concern. 
If our democratic faith has any founda- 
tion in man’s nature, there can be 
nothing but good in this when it is 
looked at as a form of social therapy. 
What should really concern us so far as 
adult education is concerned is not the 
possibility of the kind of indoctrination 
so beloved of the totalitarian state so 
much as the tendency to avoid 
` dangerous and unpleasant issues, and 
concentration on the merely harmless 
subjects, which is a typical disease of 
democracy as we know it in England. 
The adult education service has every- 
thing to gain from the provision of 
forthright teaching on race relations, 
and everything to lose from a retreat to 
the “academic” security of literature and 
botany, studied as things-in-themselves. 
Lastly, the Workshop, as Dr. Lippitt 
describes it, makes one think again 
about the way in which we organize 
training courses for social workers, and, 
in particular, short courses of the 
is refresher ” type for those who need 
‘re-training for a different job, or 
generally bringing up to date. Class- 
room instruction of the old-fashioned 
type, in which teachers confront pupils 
in the mass, may now be regarded as 
quite out of date for this purpose and 
should be discarded for such Purposes 


altogether as soon as circumstances 
permit it. Students leaving a school of 
training for social work can only be 
expected to forget or abandon forth- 
with most of what they have been taught 
if they are left to face unsupported the 
tensions that are inevitably encountered 
in the everyday practice of social work. 
The best source of support comes from 
membership of a solidly-built social 
group, in which each student has found 
an opportunity to participate by con- 
tributing to the common stock of 
knowledge, experience, and inspiration, 
and by taking out of it what suits his 
own personality and temperament best. 
Such groups will have the greatest ex- 
pectation of life, and most influence on 
their members, if they are formed “ on 
the job”; if they are created not only 
to facilitate the process of learning, but 
also of doing. Dr. Lippitt’s book may 
therefore be interpreted as a source of 
good cheer for those who are respon- 
sible for the training of administrators, 
teachers, and researchers over long 
periods. If so much can be accom- 
plished in so short a time, how much 
More could be achieved if long-term 
training for social work were recon- 
Structed as an experience in which the 
Telatively mature student is brought 
into responsible telationship with ad- 
ministration, research, and adult educa- 
tion in the sense in which the term has 
been used above?# 


University of Liverpool in the fas ce Group mmuyjated in the Department of Social Science of the 


far as the employment of senior Students in research projects is concerned, 
in the text of this 
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FS 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


This paper is the first of a series of communications which will appear in 
Human Relations reporting aspects of a programme of intensive field studies 
in industrial sociology initiated in April 1948 by the Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations in collaboration with the Glacier Metal Company. The 
‘research is part of a more general programme of industrial studies approved 
by the Human Factors Panel of Ae Committee on Industrial Productivity, 
and administered through the Medical Research Council, but no responsibility 
"attaches to either of these official bodies for material used or statements made 

in this or subsequent papers. ‘ 
The work to be deal has two central and ee aims : one, 
that of studying in some depth the psychological and social forces affecting the 
group life, morale, and productivity of a single industrial common ya the 
Other, that of developing more effective ways of resolving tension wi and 
between groups, and of overcoming resistance and hence facilitating agreed 
and desired social change. The collaborative methods to be described were 
selected as a means of approaching both these goals, it being anticipat a 
just as in other clinical work, the demonstration of a capacity to Ip in an 
independent professional role with the resolution of day-to-day poken 
= would provide access to the more deeply buried and aina sources of disturb- 
ance in group life for which help would in turn be 
One of the first matters agreed with the compan 
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the start of the project was a publications policy consistent with the collabor- 
ive relationship under which all reports would be jointly prepared and 
agreed with the people concerned, and only made public after approval by 
he Council, This policy, made possible by the existence of a central repre- 
sentative body, was sought by the Research Team and not imposed by the 
company, it being assumed that where the work of the project was successful 
in assisting the resolution of group problems there would be no difficulty in 
publication ; and conversely, any differences arising over publication would 
~ indicate that the problems on which our assistance had been sought were 
~ insufficiently worked through, and hence were not ready to be written up. 
~~ In line with this policy, the present article was drafted by the author, sub- 
itted to the management, supervisory, and workers’ representatives con- 
‘cerned, and modified and revised in the course of discussions with them. 
ather than hindering publication, this procedure has ensured the invaluable 
assistance of those who knew the situation best, and whose help in achieving 
a properly balanced account of events is gratefully acknowledged; and 
although much of the material to follow describes the behaviour of individuals 
tho will be recognizable to those who know the firm, publication has been 
de possible because many of the problems described have either been more 
‘less resolved, or arè on their way to being worked through. 


THE GLACIER METAL COMPANY 


Beginning as a small metallurgical firm at the turn of the century, the 
Glacier Metal Company has grown during the last fifty years into a leading 
"specialist firm in the light engincering trade. It is concerned exclusively with 
_ the development and manufacture of plain bearings, and is the largest supplier 
f such products in Europe, employing some 1,800 people in two main 
tories and two small service stations. Of thesé about 1,350 are employed - 
_ in the London factory (with which this project is mainly concerned) situated 
Pe one of the outer suburbs of the north-west industrial region. 
The London factory is a fairly modern works with its own foundry ; the , 
roduction departments are supported by a series of technical departments 
ecting an advanced conception of production engineering, budgetary con- 
ol, and research development, There is an up-to-date personnel department, 
edical office with X-ray and physiotherapy, canteens, and a sportsfield. 
The present management which took over full control in 1939 has intro- 
luced many of the modern methods in progressive management and human 
relations, and the firm now has a wide reputation for its social policies. As 
a result of these developments the quality of group relations and morale has 
steadily improved over the past ten years, and the factory is now regarded 
t all levels as a very satisfactory place at which to work. This gains added 
significance from the fact that before 1939 the firm had a poor reputation in 
the local community, and is still considered a “ black spot” by many outside 
ho are unaware of the radical changes whiclz have successfully taken place. 
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) mnstiltative structure, introduced in 1941, is built up from Shop) 

tees, which are bodies of five to fifteen, elected by shops to represent 
ployees in taking up local matters with shop management. Each shop — 
s one to three representatives to sit on a higher body, the Works 
, Tepresenting all operatives. For election to the Committee, 
hip of an official trade union is required. The Works Committee 
elects nine of its twenty-seven members to meet with nine management — 
ntatives in the Works Council, which has become a policy-making 
Fon many aspects of company life. 3 
he Company is a joint stock company with an issued share capital of — 
00. Dividends to shareholders have: been held constant at 7} per cent — 
umber of years, and, in line with the company’s written policy, the 
ofitability has been turned to technical and social improvements and 
in the wage and salary levels. The rates of pay in the company 
about the average of other comparable factories in the district. 3 
ugh trade unionism is not completely established, trade union leaders 
© the leaders in the joint consultative developments, and the unions 
en gaining steadily. A great deal of work has gone on over the past 
yea tween management and union officers, and a new plan has now 
which attempts to integrate the best features of the traditional trade 
‘set-up and the company’s representative system; a ballot on whether 
Ot to introduce this plan will shortly be held. l 
Glacier Project began in April 1948, when the Tavistock Institute ` 
ached the company with the suggestion that the two organizations 
collaborate in a study of industrial morale. This was arranged only 
months’ careful appraisal by all-concerned of the issues involved, 
hich management, supervisors, and workers alike gave independent 
eration to the matter in a number of meetings. ma 
ae obtained only after the workers had taken the matter up 
level in the trade union movement, came through the Works 
as the body generally representative of all interests in the com- 
and it is to this body that the project is responsible. The Works 
cil set up a Project Sub-committee, composed of two management 
ee workers’ representatives, to plan the project with the Research 
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poe terms of reference were jointly drawn up and published < 
ictory : 

The Tavistock Team is responsible to and reports to the Works Council. 

| The Works Council has delegated a Project Sub-committee which together. 
With the Tavistock Team will plan the programme and development of the 
Glacier Project. 

It is not the intention of the project that the Tavistock Team should gather 
Secret information. The only material that can be of any value is information 
which is public and can be reported. 2 
Where any individual on group suggests a topic of study for the Tavistock 
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Team to look at, this shall only be done with the general approval of those 

likely to be concerned by the results. 

(e) All suggestions or requests will go to the Project Sub-committee which will 
consider them with the Tavistock Team. A member or members of the 
Tavistock Team, with, as occasion demands, a member of the Project Sub- 
committee will then explore the matter. 

(f) Any work done will be carried out under the following conditions : 

(i) Tavistock to act only in an advisory capacity. The Team is not here 
to solve problems for Glacier. They may, however, be able to help 
with the continuing development of methods for getting a smoother 
organization. è 

(ii) Nothing will be done behind anyone's back. No matter will be dis- 
cussed unless representatives of the group are present or have agreed to 
the topic being raised. 

(iii) The Tavistock Team will maintain professional confidence and will 
collaborate with those concerned in reporting back to the Project Sub- 
committee. 

These principles meant that the Research Team would work with any 
section of the company at its request, but would only consider problems 

internal to the particular group and would most definitely not discuss indi- 
viduals or groups not present. The Research Team would help with any 
problems, but not act as purveyors of confidential information. 

A variety of sub-projects, which have continued over periods of from one 
to two years, have been undertaken at their request with a number of sections 
of the company, including; Works Council; Works Committee; top 
management ; superintendents: management and union representatives ; 
three shop committees ; and management, supervision, and workers in three 
departments. 


THE SERVICE DEPARTMENT SUB-PROJECT 


The present paper is a case report of events which occurred in the Service 
Department between January and June of 1949} In it I propose to describe 
the use and further elaboration of collaborative group methods, which I have 
outlined in a previous paper (1), in assisting management and workers in this 
department to work through a range of morale problems concerned with a 
proposed changeover from a piece-rate to an hourly wage method of payment. 
In the process, we shall have the opportunity to examine some aspects of the 
problem of motivation and social relations in work. 

In a subsequent article we shall present a preliminary evaluation of the 
results of this work as seen one year later, an analysis of the methods used, 
and a discussion of certain theoretical points arising out of these findings 
pertaining to group behaviour and inter-group relations. 


_ 1 Members of the Research Team who participated in this part of the sub-project were A. K, Rice and 
A, Mitchell, staff members, and W. Annandale and Miss R. Carey, research fellows. 
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fat f the Problem 


© The Service Department is. similar to a small company. It is a relatively 
independent unit engaged mainly in repair work with subsidiary manufacture 
i all runs or special orders, and has its own administrative staff, drawing 
ce, and sales organization, employing altogether some 100 people, 40. of 
Whom were at this time on picce rates. Its organization and activities are 
n on the chart on page 228. 

1947, the then Divisional Manager retired, and was replaced by one 
‘the younger managers from another department, who, along with the 
perintendent who had then been in the department only three months, 
ed, in addition to the normal work of maintaining good relations in the 
rtment, to bring it into closer contact with the rest of the factory. But 
at the time of the present study they felt only partially successful. 

The workers’ representatives, led by the convener of shop stewards of the 
malgamated Engineering Union, remained suspicious, not only of their own 
artmental management, but of the whole consultative set-up of the factory. 
y had only consented as late as November 1948 to elect representatives to 
“Works Committee, through whom they could be represented on the 
ks Council, as they considered the Glacier model of joint consultation — 
of line with normal trade union practices. Even then they had sent 
fepresentatives only for a trial period of one year, during which they intended 
“to consider their position further. 
i proposal to change over to hourly rates was first mooted by the 
nal Manager in February 1948 in a talk to the whole department, in 
he reasoned that service work, which consisted of repair jobs, did not 
itself readily to payment by results since no two jobs were alike, and 
Jobs differ each time they come through the department because of distortions 
and varying conditions of the bearing shells. Piece-work prices as set on work 
‘this sort could only be estimates, so that constant adjustments were necessary 
tO ensure a fair rate. For a majority of jobs this meant a discussion to work 
Out an adjustment on the existing rate, which not only used up time but 
nyol d complications in the costing and financial organization of the 
epartment. 
~ Also there was dissatisfaction over the piece-work system in use, referred 
paragingly as the “ minutes system” (after the method introduced by 
the previous management in 1944 of timing each job in minutes and seran ; 
€ jobs paid well, others not so well, with the result that it was possible for 
illed operatives to earn more than craftsmen. 
he chronic irritation produced by the system was believed by both 
magement and workers to be costly in output and in lowered morale. As 
action of the operatives remained reasonably favourable to the proposed 
igeover at intermittent discussions held during the year, management 
to get out proposals for an average hourly rate for piece-rate operatives, 
n the average level of piece-rate earnings for the shop. 
: On December 31st, 1948, the Divisional Manager called a meeting of all 
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id offered an average flat hourly’ wage of 2s. 824." to the piece 
This figure included a deduction of about one penny an hour per 
five to allow for a possible slight decrease in productivity under a flat- 
meme. Since this was an average some would earn less, and others more. 
ct method for determining each individual’s rate had been left to be 
tween management and the workers’ representatives. 

iring this meeting one question was raised which was to recur frequently, 
¥ would output be maintained when piece-work incentives were with- 
% The Divisional Manager’s opinion was that this was essentially 
workers themselves, but he was confident that people would behave 
bly and that output would suffer little, if at all. Checks on the level 
luctivity would have to be made, he thought, butin broad terms not 
y related to individuals. 


ation of the Wages Committee 


Wages Committee ”, composed of the Shop Committee, the Divisional 
the Shop Superintendent, and the Shop Accountant, was set up to 
rin more detail the complexities of the matter. 

id its first meeting on 2nd January 1949, when the workers’ representa- f 
orted mixed feelings in the shop, with people being both in favour — 
Spicious of the proposed changeover, the latter attitude reflecting itself 
comments as “ What were the management up to now?” and “ What —~ 
going to get out of this?” ae 
in view of these suspicions complete facilities were given to the Shop 
ee Chairman to make whatever checks he liked. This included the 
n of detailed departmental figures from which he could make inde- 
t calculations in consultation with his own trade union officials. 

also decided to enlist the co-operation of the Research Team both — 
tain advice on how to avoid likely pitfalls”, and with the hope that 
nce of outsiders might in some way alleviate some of their difficulties. 
el y to this request, I met the Divisional Manager on sth January, and, ae 
half of the Research Team, agreed to collaborate. A 


AN EXTENSION OF THE RESEARCH TEAM ROLE 


Committee, February 23rd 

€ next meeting of the Wages Committee was not held until 
23rd, the intervenmg weeks being used by the Shop Committee 
to review the wages figures and to consult with his district officials. 
was the first meeting I had attended, I took the opportunity at the outset 
lain my role as laid down in the terms of reference for the project. 
nagement explained that although the piece workers, because of the ` 
‘an hour deductions, would lose about two to four shillings per week 
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per person, this would be offset by their greater security. The workers would 
not have this, because there were certain operatives who would lose materially. 
One person in the shop, earning anomalously high rates they admitted, would 
suddenly be deprived of about thirty shillings, and another group of six or 
seven would lose between six and twelve shillings a week. Nevertheless, the 
proposed new set-up would be better for the shop as a whole, and therefore, 
provided a satisfactory formula could be found to ensure that no one would 
suffer too much, it did not seem unfair that some should lose a little in order 
to achieve a better balanced wage structure for all. i 
A small sub-committee composed of the two Works Committee representa- 
tives, one Shop Committee member, the Divisional Manager, and the 
Departmental Superintendent, was then set up to work out a fair method 
of calculating individual wages, so that no one would lose too heavily. 
During this meeting I suggested that there might be value in finding out 
in more detail what the shop felt about the new proposals, to take into account 
the operatives’ feelings, not only about the wages question, but also about the 
morale issues which would inevitably be bound up with it, This suggestion 
was not discussed. 


Wages Sub-committee, February 25th 


The Divisional Manager opened the meeting saying its purpose was, first, {7 
to consider how the Research Team could help to organize group discussions |, 
to enquire into attitudes towards the proposed changeover, and second, to | 
discuss proposals for calculating individual wages under a flat rate scheme. 
The Shop Committee Chairman immediately disagreed. They were there 
only to talk about wages proposals. The Shop Committee itself was the 
sole body which could take decisions on finding out what the workers on the 
shop floor were thinking. 

I referred here to the Shop Committee’s suspicion of me and my role, 
and emphasized that I and other members of the Research Team would act 
only in concert with the Wages Committee as a whole. But suspicion of mi 
must surely in part indicate suspicion amongst themselves, and the fear tha 
one party would be able to use me against the other. 

This reference to existing attitudes in the group seemed to re-assure them 
and they went on to a discussion of various wages proposals. But during 
next hour-and-a-half not more than fifteen minutes were spent on the pro- 
posals themselves; the rest went on a wide variety of general morale issues 
such as : how much will the changeover alter the existing relationships among 
workers, between workers and management, and particularly between workers 
and supervisors? what happens if wages are fixed and production goes up ? 
what techniques can be used to get general agreement in the shop? how will 
the supervisors behave under such a scheme? can a supervisor be guaranteed 
that no worker on his section will earn more than he does? 

When I commented that their talk was demonstrating how inextricably 
the wages proposals were tied up with other morale issues in the shop, the 
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| Manager suggested each supervisor might be asked to enquire into 
ngs of his section. = 
Shop Committee Chairman opposed this “ investigation of workers’ 
es, since all supervisors were on management’s side ”. : 
Divisional Manager complained “ You're suggesting there are two 
to the table. I feel that we're all in this together.” 2 
There are two sides to thie table, and I don’t want the supervisors poking 
“noses into the Shop Committee’s business.” 
don’t think we can go on if you're going to use language like that.” 
‘don’t care whether you object to my language or not. I’m going to — 
lunt, this is the way I feel about the matter.” 
~ The meeting took on a tense atmosphere. There had recurred in a slightly 
rent form what had earlier appeared as suspicion that the Research Team 
‘usurp the Shop Committee function, and possibly act on behalf of 
agement alone. I therefore interpreted this to them as projection on to 
tvision of suspicion towards myself and the Research Team, representing 
“again their own suspicion of each other at the moment. 
‘hat there was any projection of suspicion of me on to supervision was 


was no representative of supervision on the Wages Committee. It was 
d to remedy this before the next meeting. 


Committee, March 2nd z 


few days later, the Superintendent asked me if I would attend a meeting 
is office. Agreeing, I found myself at a private meeting of the Shop 
mmittee, the Shop Committee Chairman having arranged this with the 
erintendent. It indicated, I believe, that taking up the suspicion towards 
ad had the effect of diminishing it somewhat. ; 
But what, I asked them, was to be my role at such a meeting? Did they 
| my advice on how better to handle management? And, what would 
say if they saw me or any other member oF the Team meeting privately 
Management? or with supervision? Surely if I would help them 
nst management, they would have every reason to suspect that I might 
ly help management against them. 
This last point was clear to all, and before I agreed to remain, therefore, | 


with each other, and on their work as a Committee: i.e. I would not 
rward views on any persons or groups outside those immediately present ; 
d, secondly, that we should ask at the next meeting of the ‘Wages Com- 
ttee, whether the Research Team might meet independently in this way- 
aed section of the department, whether management, supervision, or 
orkers. ; s 

During the meeting, the Shop Committee members expressed far more 
than they had dared in the Wages Committee. Management was 
ying to put something over on them, and, if output went down, would scrap 
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rously denied.. Unexpectedly, however, it was suddenly recognized that. 


points were settled : first, that I would comment only on their own rela- 


et. He hoped this would not be'so, and that pe 
how to improve the atmosphere in the shop, addi 


ages Committee, 
tks Committee representatives replied that they had no desire to 


Manager withdrew, leaving the two trade unionists looking 
m One commented “ He certainly seems anxious about our 
The other nodded in acquiescence, 


of the Group Discussions 
ps ran smoothly. Each session lasted its full hour, and most had 
oken to allow the next to come in. 
the suspicion present in every group that Research Team members 
ort secretly to management, the workers’ representatives explained 
Were there at the request of the Shop Committee, But in no case 
‘seem noticeably to diminish the suspicion, and this we suggested 
that the workers were suspicious that their own So es wa 
with nt. This interpretation brought into the open s 
“the Sho Committee ah ee stooges and buffers”, 
d partial Eabksicn at least of some strong concealed doubts regard- 
rity of the committee, 
variety of matters raised during the discussions are summarized 
Orized under the rough headings used by the Shop Committee 


RELATING TO THE PAY PACKET : Since most people 
by the existing picce rate system, the Shop Committee recei 
tions to negotiate with management a changeover to an hourly 
PO be calculated on cach individual's existing basic rate plus sixty-five 
E This figure of sixty-five per cent was alleged to have been read 
stivity chart posted in the department which recorded the average 
ce rate bonus carned over the past year, 
institution of an hourly wage would bring considerable savin 
by eliminating the complex administrative set-up required 
system, the Shop Committee was asked to secure a proper distri« 


ea demand for a slight increase in pay, which out of strong 


to pa and these so-called “ bad jobs” often led to bottlenecks, 
ily rate with a secure pay packet would overcome these difficulties, 

üld no longer matter if a job was “ good” or “ bad”, and there 
‘barriers against cp-operative work. And what was more, their 
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general that 
ed that so little mistrust of management had been repo mE: 


passions in any particular way, but wished only to present the facts 
d out what the shop floor was thinking. Accepting this assurance, 
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~ wives would also be happier, knowing for sure what money to expect each 
week. 

But what would actually happen if productivity increased? Would 
management institute an effective and agreed method of recognizing satis- 
factory effort? It was proposed that the practice should be introduced of 
having a continuous measure of the productivity of the shop. 

SAFEGUARDS AND GUARANTEES: The number of safeguards 
and guarantees asked for in most groups provided one indication of the morale 
problems in the shop. 

Management might wish to change back to piece rates at a lower level 
if the new scheme did not work, and the Shop Committee was asked to secure 
some kind of guarantee that any agreed rate would be upheld. 

If another department changed over to hourly wages at a higher rate 


than that which they obtained would they be able to re-open negotiations to 


increase their own rate? Or if they settled for too low a rate, this could be 
used by higher management to drive hard bargains with other piece rate 
departments making a changeover. Under a flat hourly system supervision 


- might begin to “ push them around, and tie them to their benches”. A trial 


~ run of the new system for a period of three months was demanded, with the 
provision that there would be a minimum of interference from supervision, 
otherwise the workers would never be allowed sufficient time to get used to 


_ the new system and show what they could do when they had settled down. 


The sick, the elderly, and other categories unable to work so quickly 
might find themselves penalized, and how could they ensure that a man would 
__ be given satisfactory opportunities to increase his skill and hence his basic 

rate? Appropriate protection against such eventualities had somehow to be 
obtained. 

GENERAL MORALE QUESTIONS : The department was not thought 
to be as happy a place as it could be. There was ambivalence towards the 
supervisors, who were felt to drive the operatives too hard, but mainly because 
they themselves were being driven by shop management which “ must have 
something up its sleeve; they must be getting something out of it or they 
wouldn’t have proposed the scheme in the first place.” 

After all, had management not originally put torward the proposal that 
the operatives should drop a penny an hour on their existing rates, on the 
grounds that there was likely to be some drop in production if the piece rate 
system with its incentives was discontinued? Surely here was proof that 
management had no confidence whatsoever in them as workers. 

A second factor was the memory the workers had of how the original 
; pee rate system had been introduced by the previous management four years 

efore, when they had been promised that if they did not like the new system 
they could discontinue it. In spite of much criticism at the time, nothing had 
been done about changing it, and the shop was left feeling the scheme had 
been forced on them: As a result they were anxious in case the present 
* management would impose the scheme they were now considering even if 
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‘not agree to it. In fact, the workers’ recall of the past was only 
accurate, many important features having been repressed. The 
of this repression will be dealt with in the analysis. 

‘Committee, March oth 

e following day the Shop Committee met to consider the results of 
discussions with the shop floor, and decided to press for basic-rates plus _ 
y-five per cent, though they would be prepared to come down to sixty — 
nt if necessary, with the proviso that before accepting any scheme they 
first check the new earnings of each individual so that no outstanding 
es would be done. 

Although I pointed out to them the strong taboo in their culture against 
nent and workers talking to each other about their behaviour, they 
mined that morale issues, particularly those dealing with the behaviour 
jpervision and management, were to be held in abeyance for fear that 
ing them too directly might “ get them all thrown out of the office by 


AND MORALE 


Committee, March roth 


"A meeting of the full Wages Committee took place the next afternoon at - 
O'clock, at which the Shop Committee put forward their proposal for a 
€ per cent increment. Management, taken aback, explained that the 
ge bonus was fifty-seven per cent, the operatives having made the error 
E taking the highest figure to be the average. 
he Shop Committee men were not inclined to recognize their error, and 
sion as to where the figure of sixty-five per cent had come from led 
emate. Apart from one moment when management expressed 
ation of the Shop Committee Chairman’s statement that with a fair 
Operatives would certainly keep up and possibly even increase pro- 
» an interminable jf rather polite wrangling over percentages was all 
ensued until the overtly calm and friendly atmosphere turned into silence. 
ered an appropriate moment to take up certain aspects of their 
tlO] 3 
-T first pointed out that whatever arrangement they came to they would 
d with the need ta,resolve the emotional tensions among the people 
room, These were, I thought, represented in the operatives’ un- 
ess to recognize their error in the discussion of the sixty-five per cent, 
ind could be seen again when the Divisional Manager had asked what would 
appen if productivity went down, the Shop Committee had snapped back 


vigorously denied. 
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ement did not have faith in the workers, and this in turn manage- 


Sey Racearc 


Reactions to these remarks were immediate. The Divisional Manager 
hat they would be better off if they would take some of these attitudes 
ccount ; the Supervisor, that it was about time such problems which 
‘everyone knew existed were discussed openly ; and the Shop Committee 
Se ee they all deserved the “kick in the pants” which had been 
em. 
T observed that it was not a matter of “kicking people in the pants ” but 
here were issues which affected their discussions and prevented them 
‘om reaching agreed solutions. 3 
The atmosphere became easier, and they managed to reach conclusion on 
the point that small adjustments should be made where individuals would 
ose too much. ~ p 
` With this as a kind of successful test-out, one of the Shop Committee 
abers revealed that the shop floor suspicion that management was trying 
fiddle” had arisen from the proposal that a penny an hour should be 
taken off their wages because of possible loss of production. With such 
frankness as the keynote, the Divisional Manager replied that he was now 
ed that the shop would maintain production, and was prepared to drop 
proposal about the penny deduction. 
“This constructive atmosphere soon evaporated. Too many other problems S 
were plaguing them. What would happen to individuals who lost money ? 
d productivity be maintained with the new types of work coming in ? 


about individuals whose present basic pay was too low. 


w 


ly spent between fifty and seventy-five 
directly, on the related morale issues. As a 
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mplaints were made about current rate fixing, and there were problems _ 
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ies in the Social Development of an Industrial Co 


mmunity 


e was a chronic dissatisfaction in each meeting that everyone “ kept 
up side issues ”. A 
‘other was the greater security of the Shop Committee, who now 
ore as representatives and less as individuals, the group discussions 
increased their: confidence. 


ommittee, March 16th 


ain morale issues were now becoming pressing in spite of the attempts — 

p them back. The Foundry had opened negotiations to change over 

a4 group bonus to an hourly rate, so that the Shop Committee were 
how their own position would be affected if the Foundry changed 

before them to either a higher or a lower equivalent rate. J 

here were also divergent opinions among them regarding the shop’s 

y to maintain the existing level of productivity, the Chairman arguing 

the Committee itself should be able to guarantee a good production rate, 

others were afraid that this meant taking too much on themselves, 

larly in view of their fear that supervision would adopt a “ nose to the 

e” attitude, ; 

eferred to their difficulty in confining themselves to the wages question, 

eit lack of agreement with each other, and their anxiety about having 

much responsibility, and queried whether some of their suspicion of 
ement did not represent an outlet for their uncertainties about their 

Position both vis-à-vis their own constituents and workers’ representatives 

other departments. 

heated discussion followed, out of which emerged a general line that 


mi: tained in all their dealings with management during the next few 
KS: first they would try to negotiate a satisfactory hourly rate; this 
been done, they would then take up morale questions before finally = 


to the changeover. 


5 


ors and Shop Committee, March goth 


this stage-another event of considerable importance in the life of the 
tment occurred. The Superintendent and the Shop Committee Chair- 
anged a joint meetitig of all Supervisors and Shop Committee members 
into the differences which existed between them. I was asked to attend. 
Yisctission centred on problems of tooling, which were used indirectly 
means of talking about their relations with each other. I interpreted the 
tone as an argument in which supervisors accused workers of not putting 
into it, and workets accused supervisors of not properly carrying 
responsibilities. 
supervisor thought workers raised these tooling problems just to be 
d. Shop Committee members, and they said this went for the rest 
shop too, believed it was no use bringing these matters up because you 
ge out of supervision. igl; 
they got on to the difficulty of timing and assessing piece rates on i 
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g through. Stating that it was departmental policy 
compensate a worker on a poorly timed job by giving him an appropriate 4 
additional wages issue”, the Superintendent looked at the supervisors and $ 
said, “ That is what you do, isn’t it?” - As a “ yes” came from one of the 
Supervisors the workers’ representatives broke in with “ Why don’t you ask 
the chaps in your section what they think about it?” 
The net effect of these exchanges was an arrangement for workers’ 
) representatives to be brought more into consultation when prices were being 
* fixed. As a member of the Shop Committee put it, “ You don’t tell us any- 
ane, and expect us to work sci you—where is the co-operation round here 
anyhow.” 
Teding that the occasion had been profitable they arranged a further 
ting in two weeks’ time, and asked me to continue in attendance, as they 
found it valuable to have “ general comments, about things which seemed f 
‘be going on at the sides of the discussion ”. E 


BARGAINING VERSUS WORKING-THROUGH 


Wages Committee, April 7th 
Whether each side should stick to traditional bargaining techniques or 
whether both together should try to work out an agreed rate derived from 
ie created the dilemma which dominated the next meeting f 
of the Wages Committee. The Divisional Manager announced that the 
average percentage bonus of the shop was fifty-seven per cent, equivalent to 
an average hourly rate of 2s. 114d. - 
"Then the trouble started. Management referred to the fifty-seven per cent 
as the “ maximum rate”, and the Shop Committee referred to it as they 
“sninimum”. The mecting, scheduled to last “five or ten minutes—just 
time to allow the announcement of the calculated rate”’—went on for two- | 
and-a-half hours. = Seat 
" Pointing to the continuing lack of confidence between management and | 
“workers I said that a central issue in all their discussions was the kind of relations 
‘they wanted to have in the department. Did they want one power group 1 
ited against another, or did they want to work together? That they were x 
‘striving to work out something together was clear ; but it was also noticeable 
that from time to time they reverted to bargaining methods, as in the present 
“ maximum-minimum ” argument. Bargaining, as traditionally employed, 
led to the setting up of rates which were the resultant of the relative power of 
"management and workers. In departing from this principle, which in one 
sense described what they were trying to do, they were facing the problem 
of what could be considered a reasonable wage for operatives in a factory of 
“this kind at this time. This meant facing sooner or later the complex morale 
“problems in the department, including the relation between the wages of all 
 groups—management, supervisors, operatives, and office workers. 
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olving much, they finally arrived at the compromise solu 
ing the fifty-seven per cent with the shop to determine wheth 
orkers wished them to go ahead with further discussions about 
tions under which such a wage could be implemented ; i.e., there 
ommitment on either side in taking this figure to the shop floor, and th 
üld have to face the possibility of fairly long and serious discussi 


the next week the Divisional Manager, the Superintendent, and the © 

jommittee Chairman had prepared a document to be circulated to 

son in the department. After a summary of the early developments 
ent proceeded as follows : Ae, 


agement started off by considering that the Shop should be ready to accept 
wer wage-earning on average because of the advantage of working on 
asis not subject to the hazards.of piece-work, and because it was consid 
duction might suffer to some slight extent when the direct piece-work incer 
ithdrawn. Your representatives, however, objected to this view, suggesting 
2 ought to pay the same amount of wages in the Shop on the new system as on 
d that it would be up to the Shop itself to give as high an output on the 
l as on the old. Management consider this an extremely responsible 
ide to take and accept the principle put forward by your representatives as a basis 
[ör discuss on. Sa 
The principle of payment proposed is that each worker should receive a new flat 
ade up of his present basic rate, plus a fifty-seven per cent increment, which is 
he average bonus earnings of the Shop. This would mean that there would 
e levelling out of wages, with less spread between the top and bottom, althoug 
justment might be made in the case of a few people where it is considered th 
ould be done by adopting such a basis... 

he position at the moment is that you are being asked to come to a decision as 
her you would regard-the basis outlined above as being satisfactory in principle. 
re still important matters to be solved and discussions are continuing on thes 
e mainly : the need to preserve a correct relationship between rates earne 
vice Shop and by other Departments, such as Tool Room and Millwrig 


ent in rates established on a new basis in accordance with falling outputs, 
ly, increased output, whether this arises from greater or lesser productivity 
one hand, or greater or tesser volume of work on the other hand.  Subjec 
final decision on these issues, we should like to know if you think th 
sis proposed would be satisfactory. On this proposed new basis your ow. 
fate would’ be as shown on the bottom of this note. (The actual rate for each 
was appended.) ; ; i 
; ` Signed: Divisional Manager, 
« + Chairman of Shop C 
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who brought in the 
d in individual 


the workers and their elected representatives. The shop voted unanimously 
to have their representatives carry the matter further. 


TAKING UP THE MORALE PROBLEMS 


Wages Committee, May 31st 

The Wages Committee, now in a position to finalize arrangements, began 
to tackle the more general morale questions which had been experienced by 
' them as so distracting. 
The main points raised by the operatives during the group discussions in 
“March were summarized on a sheet which the Shop Committee Chairman had 
kept, and which he took out at this meeting saying that he and the Shop 
pocminee had a number of points to raise. The sheet ran somewhat as 
~ follows: 


1. PAY PACKET ISSUES 
o Negotiate on a sixty-five per cent basis 
b) Take up who gets the savings on overheads 
(c) The rates and adjustment on rates if production goes up. 

2. SAFEGUARDS AND GUARANTEES 

(a) Make sure the pay packet agreed will be protected 

(b) Get a guarantee of no change back to piece-work at a lower rate 

(c) See that Service Department rates will not set a precedent for other 
departments, and that if any other departments negotiate a higher rate — 
Service Department negotiations can be re-opened 

(d) Make sure of satisfactory conditions of work with a minimum of inter- 
ference from supervision 

(e) Get security for special individuals, such as sick, or older people or slower 
workers 

(f) Arrange proper facilities for workers te increase their skill. 

. GENERAL MORALE ISSUES -- 

(a) Get out the causes of the present disharmony in the department 

(b) Cannot the shop be more independent from the rest of the works as it 


used to be 
(c) Find out why the section supervisors seem to be more driven and less 
cordial 3 i 
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ke up why the management does not trust the shop to keep up 
production : 

Find out if management has anything up its sleeve 
If the workers do not want the scheme will it be forced upon them 
g) If the scheme is accepted before the summer holidays will members taking 
~ holidays before the scheme is implemented be reimbursed.* 


hey went through the above summary point by point, first agreeing 
seven per cent as the new basis on which they were negotiating, subject 
al confirmation by the district trade union officials who had been kept 
med of all developments. 

tegards where the benefits from savings on overheads would go, and 
her there would be any merit increase if the shop managed to increase — 
tivity, the Divisional Manager issued the reminder that although Service 
tment profits were apparently high, this was largely due to the low cost 
h replacement bearings were supplied from the main works; any | 

profits therefore should go to the company as a whole in whose — 
ity the department would share. ‘ 
he Shop Committee Chairman did not argue, and put down “ no agree- 

beside these points on his sheet. 

atmosphere up to this point had been friendly, but with conditions 
rk under the new scheme as the topic the conversation became more 
The workers complained that other departments always seemed tò 
best machines, equipment, and everything else, leaving the Service 
tment as the poor cousins; and the Divisional Manager's explanation 
different nature of the work in other departments necessitated new 
nent far more frequently was of no avail. 
ferring to the increasing heat of the discussion I interpreted what again 
d to me to be an implicit statement of the workers’ lack of confidence 
Own management. I commented that the Shop Committee felt that — 

ent “ who could not get proper equipment” and “ who got talked _ 

their profits” were stooges to the rest of management in the company. 
of the rational explanations that had been given, I went on to say that 
of these feelings represented attitudes towards past managements that 
ing projected into the present situation. 
point was dropped by the meeting which turned to consider the course 
dopted if other departments went on to an hourly rate at a higher level _ 


points except (ag) have been discussed in detail on page 233. This last point arose during May, 
explanation is necessary. The workers get two weeks’ paid holiday each year, the amount of — 
Calculated by taking the average of a man’s basic rate on Ist July of the preceding year, and 
f the holiday year. Thus, if the Service Department had changed to a higher rate of basic 
Fe 30th June this would have meant a higher rate of pay during the holiday. _ s a 
tactice was for the whole factory to shut down during the two weeks’ holiday period, with some : 
viduals taking their holidays earlier and remaining as a kind of skeleton staff cannes holiday 
however, such individuals in the Service Department took their holidays before the new wage 
ito effect, they would lose any benefits accruing. The above point (3g) was meant to cover 
ar difficulty. As will be seen shortly the matter of holiday pay became an issue of considerable 
and nearly wrecked the whole scheme. 
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ager co! e no guarantee as to the out- 
and once again the Shop Committee became worried and the Chairman 

t “ no agreement” beside this point on his sheet. 

ked by the Divisional Manager what he meant by “ no agreement i 
Shop Committee Chairman replied. that these were matters of such 
portance that the Pro could not proceed unless some agreement 
‘could be assured regarding them. 
A sharp deadlock ensued. 
[asked whether they could agree on any of these points, most of which 
re matters for the future, without setting up some mechanism for discussing 
neral department policy. Without some mechanism in which manage- 
t, supervision, and workers alike had confidence, a deadlock such as that 
ting at present would always and inevitably be reached. The Super- 
visors’ representative expressed agreement, but it was too late to take up so 
ani issue. 

closing the meeting, the Divisional Manager said he would like time 
nsider in detail the list of points raised by the shop, and the Shop Com= ~ 
ttee Chairman gave him the list to be typed and circulated to everyones 
“The circulation of this list represented a striking change. The morale’ 
‘oblems of the shop were now out in the open, and to arrive at a wages 
‘agreement the Wages Committee was now committed to the task of attempt- 
ing their satisfactory resolution. 


pervisors and Shop Committee, June xst 


In the meantime, the Supervisors and Shop Committee had been getting 
with their meetings, and working through a wide range of difficulties. At 
their meeting on June rst an event of some significance occurred, when the 
Superintendent, conscientiously trying to provide information on all matters 
of importance, reported on certain rebuilding plans that were being put under — 
“way in the shop. vá 
This information, instead of being gratefully received, led to sharp criticism 
this expenditure from both supervisors and workers. Apparently there 

been a long history, about which the Superintendent knew nothing, o 
tility towards the previous departmental management for having engaged 
peatedly in expensive rebuilding without consultation with either super- 
vision or workers. The whole of the unresolved bad feelings about these- 
past events flowed out into criticism of the present rebuilding plans. i 
f J observed how their discussion illustrated the inadequacy of merely report- 

g to people what you had already planned to do. To be serious about 
consultation meant taking people and their attitudes and feelings into account 
before final plans were laid; hence to have employed consultation in this 
case it would have been necessary to have reported the rebuilding proposals 
a much earlier stage, and to have obtained general agreement before going 
ead with plans. ; 

This led on to a more general discussion of the principles of consultation 
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plication to the day-to-day running of the department, a d 
continued at subsequent meetings of this group. 


ESTABLISHING A SHOP COUNCIL 


s Committee, June 2nd, 10.00 a.m. , t 
he Wages Committee met again on the morning of June 2nd, just two 
after their previous meeting. The atmosphere was tense, everyo 
y that a critical point had been reached and this attitude became reflected 
hat turned into a full day of intensely serious work. 
Divisional Manager opened the meeting by stating they had three 
points to consider : 
A guarantee from the Shop that production would not suffer ; 
ahead ‘from management to the Shop re benefits from increasing pr 
tivity ; 
3. The Catlien of some mechanism for making possible increased partici- 
pation of the total Shop in the making of departmental policy. ; 
first two points had arisen frequently in their previous discussions, 
third expressed a new attitude on the part of departmental management 
plaining the origin of this attitude he referred to his realization at the last 
c that the workers felt that departmental management were prone to 
way to the demands of other departments. He also referred to a repo; 
ad about the furore caused in the meeting between the Supervisors 
Shop Committee by the plans for rebuilding in the shop. He had n 
that these plans would create so much hostility and resentment. 
colleagues considered, therefore, that if they were seriously to go ahead 
int consultation it would be necessary for them to take supervisi 
‘workers more fully into consultation on shop policy. 
ith these comments from the Divisional Manager the meeting moy 
discussion of the list of points which had been circulated, about which, 
they were out in the open, they could speak frankly. The workers 


employees who took their holidays beforehand would be reimbursed. 
more general morale issues they saw would take some time to clear 
now that a start had been made on them they would go on until solutions — 
obtained. 

number of awkward questions, nevertheless, still remained. Who go 
ings on overheads ? what happened if productivity went up or down 


‘what happened if any other department got a higher rate ? what guarantees 
© were there that the agreed flat rate would be secure, and that there would be 
o change back to piece work at a lower level ? 

_ It was management’s view that a policy-making group for the department 
‘should be established and these issues referred to it. The Divisional Manager 
used the word “ shop council” to describe such a body, and declared his 
willingness to vest authority for policy making in a shop council of this kind 
if Supervisors and ‘workers would agree to co-operate. 

This proposal served once again to bring to the surface the workers’ feel- 
ings of suspicion and mistrust. They found it difficult, they said, to have 
confidence in such a plan because of previous experience with management 
and supervisors, and again referred to the way the “ minutes system” had 
cen imposed four years before and to the existing discontent about rate fixing. 

I indicated how suspicion and mistrust, arising out of past as well as present 
experience, had turned into a barrier between workers and that greater stake 
“in the running of the department they had so frequently claimed. 

| The Shop Committee members looked at each other, and their Chairman 
“apparently trying to gauge their feelings said they would be willing to look 

urther into the question of what a shop council might do. 

The Superintendent suggested that the Shop Committee meet by itself, 
“talk over their attitude towards the setting up of a shop council;"and, if they 

o wished, bring back specific suggestions on how they thought such a body 
might be established. This idea was accepted, and arrangements were made 
“for the Shop Committee to meet later that afternoon, with the Shop Com- 
‘mittee Chairman, at his request, meeting with me in the interim to clarify 
lans to bring before his committee. 


Shop Committee Chairman, June 2nd, 1.00 p.m. 


suspicion of management built up through a variety of experiences in some 


see the workers participate in management”, not just for himself but for the 
poumece workers who were now growing up. “ My industrial life has been 
ell, and I don’t want to see my children go through the same thing, But 
it’s awfully difficult to take an opportunity like this when you see it, when 
~ you've had the kind of experience in industry that I’ve had in the past.” 
We talked on for nearly three hours, during lunch and after, about his 
conflicting feelings. Gradually he began to clarify his thoughts, and spon- 
taneously outlined a variety of possible ways in which a shop council could be set 
up and what it could do. These he crystallized into a proposal that a council 
of some twelve members should be established, representative of all sections of 
the department, and composed of shop:management, the full Shop Committee, 
and representatives of stores, of the clerical staff, and of supervision. 


The Shop Committee Chairman was in a dilemma. He had been a 
staunch trade unionist for thirty years, and carried with him a burning 


of the most badly distressed industrial areas in England and Scotland. Mixed — 
with this suspicion was his wish to realize what he expressed.as “ his dream to 


As 
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Committee, June 2nd, 4.00 p.m. 
owing our discussion, the Chairman called together his committee, 
t forward his plans. But the mistrust of management of some of — 
ers was just as strong as his own. As one member put it, “I don? 
d to put the next four years of my life into something that can’t possibly 
out.” 3 
T stressed that I could not advise them whether or not to co-operate ina 
council with management. That decision they must make for them- 
ss. But it did seem to me that as a group of workers they had arrived 
a cross-roads, and I felt constrained, therefore, to point out how their own 
and suspicions were effectively inhibiting them from arriving at any 
jon whatever. 
They realized their conflicts were not easily to be resolved. With some 
tation, therefore, they adopted the line that they had nothing much to 
going ahead. They could give management a trial and if things did 
work out at least they would be no worse off than they were, and would 
better where they stood. 


ges Committee, June 2nd, 4.45 p.m. 

‘Accordingly they brought together the other members of the Wages 
amittee and informed them that they were willing to go ahead with the 7 

g up of the shop council, to which they would refer all outstanding issues 

had arisen during the wages negotiations. 

The Wages Committee was thus in a position to take up with the shop 

ther they would finally agree to the changeover on a fifty-seven per cent 


ss 


IMPLEMENTING THE WAGES CHANGEOVER 


second ballot, June 16th : 

“The ballot was held on June 16th. Immediately preceding it, the Super- 
ent and the Shop Committee Chairman addressed the department to 

e sure everyone was quite clear on the issue about which they were voting. 


The ballot paper read as follows : 


Do you wish to change the method of calculating your wages from the present — 
rates to a flat hourly rate ? br 
k y you agree to this change, you must leave to the findings of a Shop Council 

set up as representative of all London Service Station personnel) further dis- 
ions as to what is to be done if production rises or falls as a result of this change. 
Council, when constituted, will discuss and decide on all problems arising out of — 
‘issue. Such decisions may, of course, need agreeing with the Managing Director 
nd/or the Works Council, where Main Works interests are involved. 

YES, I do wish to change. 
€ NO, I do not wish to charge. 
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‘in favour of the changeover, and twelve were opposed. 


The day after the ballot the Wages Committee considered whether or not 

eventy per cent majority. was sufficient to warrant a changeover. The 
Superintendent provided the following figures. Under the new, scheme 
en people in the department would lose from 2d. to 9$d. while thirteen 
uld gain from 2d. to 7d. an hour. Total pay lost per hour would be 
2d., and the total gained 6s. sd. an hour. In other words the earnings of 
department as a whole would increase slightly under the new arrange- 


ent. 

“The Shop Committee decided that they would be acting in the best 
erests of the shop by accepting the majority view, but were worried about 

t management might do if the people who were not in favour of the 
ieme should for a period of time remain unco-operative. 

The Divisional Manager expressed the opinion that if the situation which 
y feared became such as to require drastic action, he would refer it to the 
lop. Council. 

The Shop Committee became angry, their Chairman protesting “ You 
"can't make us responsible for disciplining people. Put your cards on the 
jle. What do you intend to do? Suppose all twelve worked in a half- 
d way, would you sack them instantaneously ?” 

The Divisional Manager protested he was not “holding any cards”, but į 
as being quite ah d. ; 
-I asked whether it was not true that whatever management replied, they 
would be wrong—for the workers’ representatives were once more testing aag 
lem out at a crucial point in their negotiations. Ry 
exaggerated the example and asked whether management would dismiss 
ose who had voted against the changeover if they downed tools. Manage- 
ent immediately replied in unison “Of course not”, and the Shop 
‘ommmittee, somewhat reassured, concurred that it would be a drastic 
pation which would require discussion jointly between management and 
orkers. 
- This led to some clarification of the functions of the Shop Council and the 
potential roles of its members. The Council would establish general policy, 
and management would be delegated full responsibility and authority to carry 
out this policy, subject always to checking and criticism by the other members 
f the Council. z : a 
- The Wages Committee then adjourned for ten minutes while the Shop 
ommittee held an independent meeting before coming to a final decision. — 

Immediately the others had gone, the Shop Committee members un- 

leashed the anger which they had held bottled up, for in their estimation 
management had been rather reticent over what they would do about workers ~ 
"who were not fully co-operative under the new scheme, In order to test 
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nt they would attempt to get a written agreement from manag 
© fire anyone whose work was affected because they were oppose 
changeover. a Ri. 
‘this test-out to serve as guarantee they reaffirmed their decision that 
be for the welfare of the shop as a whole to put the new system into” 
since, unless they changed over, those unskilled workers now earning ~ 
sly high wages would be holding up the others. Better relation- 
ould be established with a flat-rate system, in which wage levels were 
ed more by skill and ability than by the quirks of individual piece 


Largely through the patience of management the suspicions of th 
had been dealt with and another test-out situation successfully passe 


t to the Shop, June 2rst 
this stage I became concerned whether the Shop had been sufficienth 
why their Committee had taken the decision to change over. _ 
re got in touch with the Chairman and asked him whether it wo 
“wise to meet all the operatives in the department and give them 
planation of the way the negotiations had been carried on. T] 
t was a useful idea, and, having made the necessary arrangement 
the Superintendent, spoke to the workers at a closed meeting on” 
His report contains a number of points which indicate how 
d occurred. ag 
lained that the Shop Committee had decided there was a sufficien 
otity for the new scheme on the following grounds: it would allow more” 
payment on the basis of skill; it would overcome the present diffi- 
assessing proper piece rates and remove many pay anomalies in 
ent; and it would provide a fair wage for the great majority of the 
nent,,and hence would lead to increasing harmony. There was also 
lie of greater security to the individual, in having a fixed and know 
t He then reviewed in detail the way the negotiations had bi 
on and showed the manner in which they had taken up with manag) 
Various points raised in the group discussions in the Shop. 
ally, he stated that the Shop Committee had tested management very 
making many criticisms and creating a great many difficulties, partly 


order to see how management would react. On the whole, he 


‘that management's attitude had been fair throughout and he himself now 
ught that there was a reasonable hope of obtaining co-operative working 
tions between management and workers in the Shop. 
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With th this EE EAn OR, the Shop supported E Commitee: oa and 
greed to give the new scheme a fair trial. 


The holiday incident 
oa 


_ The troubles, however, were not yet over. Having decided on the change- 
over the workers requested it to be implemented before the holidays to get 
advantage that year of the increased holiday pay they would receive. 
his management readily agreed to do, but on checking with the Finance 
Office on June 25th they were chagrined to discover that unless the change was 
implemented before June 30th they would not benefit, since that was the day 
son which the holiday rates of pay were calculated. And even if they changed 
before June 30th they would not get the full benefit of the increase, since their 
“coming holiday pay would be the average of the new rate and the rate on 
| July rst of the previous year. An emergency meeting of the Wages Com- 
tee was called and management explained the position. 
The attitude of the Shop Committee was “Ah-ah ! So this is what you've 
up your sleeves all the time.” Management, howéver, was firm and 
jointed out, as was indeed the case, that the workers were just as responsible 
anyone else for knowing about holiday wages regulations. j 
There was some heated discussion, during which I had the opportunity | \ 
“to indicate how once again the workers were testing management sincerity. 
BT cic increased capacity to speak to each other frankly allowed these suspicions = 
~ to be resolved, and the workers to recognize and admit they were just as much 4; 
in the wrong as management. They decided to send the Divisional Manager | 
to find out from the Managing Director whether any special arrangement 
‘could be made. 
~The difficulty was a complex one. The Foundry had also changed over 
from a group bonus to flat rates earlier that week, and the Works Director 
pad said they would get their holiday pay on the new rates. He too, realizin; 
his error, had gone back to the Foundry, and the same trouble had arisen there. 
Hearing about this the Service Department decided to sit tight until they saw 
: pet ie Foundry would do. 
The two departments were told by the Managing Director that they could 
fave the full new rates for the holiday if they felt this was fair. The Foundry 
decided to take it. The Service Department Shop Committee vacillated, 
_ The Superintendent took the Shop Committee Chairman to task for his 
“yacillation, because every hour that went by meant it was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to get the accounts out by June 3oth if they should decide to 
take the new rates. Pushed into a decision, the Shop Committee followed 
the Foundry and took the full rate because everyone in the Shop had expected 
t, and they wanted to give the new method the best possible start. By a 
onsiderable effort the Superintendent, the Shop Accountant, and the office 
taff were able to get the accounts out just in time. 
There was general satisfaction in the Shop over management's special 
orts, and what seemed at first a nasty situation was handled in such a way 
nai ; 


3 


June 28th the new method of payment was implemented. 


CONCLUSION 


account has been given of the use of collaborative group methods in 

management and workers to conclude a changeover from a piece- 
an hourly wage method of payment. The wages issue soon led int 
intergroup tensions and morale so frequent! 


promise of being a mechanism through which 
f the department could take part in policy making, and in so doing 


> 


neil and the éffects of changing to a flat rate. We shall also discuss 
ods used, and present certain theoretical consequences of the findings, 
uding their relevance to participation theory, and an analysis of the nature 
forces interacting in the situation to cause social change to take place 
e form it did. 
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THE COHESIVENESS OF 
JNDERPRIVILEGED GROUPS’ 


3 JOHN THIBAUT 


cept of cohesiveness is of central importance in the psychology of 
Jn the sense in which the term has recently come to be used, a certa 
amount’ of cohesiveness, or integrating force, is necessary for | 
exist at all. Unless a certain critical strength of force toward remaing 
group applies to the members of the group, the group will dis 
to be. This total field of forces which acts on members to re 
roup is called the cohesiveness of that group. Or, in more readil 
Je form, the cohesiveness of a group may be defined as the averag 
embers of the strength of resultant force toward remaining in th 


ce toward remaining in the group may come from various source 
: may derive mainly ftom the valence of ulterior goals which ar 
by belonging to the group (e.g. the force on a golfer toward mem- 
country-club group which controls the only course in the vicinity 
similarly, belonging to a particular group may be prestigeful 
‘rise to forces toward membership. Or, a force toward belong: 
p may depend mainly on the attractiveness of its members. In 
„the valence of belonging to the group is co-ordinated to the val 
ing in a certain domain of activities with the group members. 
ng cohesiveness in this way has proved quite useful, as in the rece 
‘Of social influence in a housing project by Festinger, Schachter, 
. From the concept of cohesiveness, these writers derive the conce 
“internal power ” of a group, which is defined in terms of the magni 
ge which the group can inducé in the direction of own forces of | 
This magnitude of change which the group can induce ac 


5 
Gs based on a Ph.D. dissertation done at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
Particularly indebted to Professors John R P- French, Jr., and Leon Festinger for many h 
This study was conducted as part of a programme of research in social communication 
ivity sponsored by the, Office of Naval Research, Contract N6onr-23212, NRISI 
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“amounts to the magnitude of own force of a member which the group induc- 
on can overcome. From this formulation it is plain that the internal power 
f a group can never exceed its cohesiveness. If the group were to attempt 
o induce on any member changes in the direction of own force which were 
‘greater than the resultant force on the member to remain in the group, the 
member would simply depart. 

From the concepts of cohesiveness and internal power Festinger, Schachter, 
‘and Back then proceed to derive the ability of a group to enforce conformity 
to a “group standard”. The latter is defined as a uniform set of directions 
which the group induces on the forces acting on the members of the group. 
Empirical predictions about conformity to group standards within sub-groups 
_ of a housing project were found to be confirmed with a high degree of 
accuracy. 
© The foregoing summary is presented to suggest the importance of the con- 
‘cept in a theory of social groups. The present study was undertaken in order 
o learn more about the circumstances under which cohesiveness varies. In 


N 
an earlier exploratory study of the cohesiveness of groups in a clothing factory 
~ by B. Willerman and the present author (5), the kinds of variables which 


appeared to affect cohesiveness most markedly were investigated. Two 


factors appeared to be causally related to variability in cohesiveness : (i) the 
status position of the group in a status hierarchy and (ii) the relative success 
of a low-status group in improving its status through group action. (Status 
is here taken to mean simply the valence of the enduring activities assigned 
by relevant authorities to the group.) 

Since in the factory study, as in field studies in general, it was difficult 
to isolate and manipulate the causal variables, a more adequate method was 
" sought for investigating these relationships further. We set up the require 
‘ment that the arrangement to be selected must be one in which the degree 
f cohesiveness of a group can be measured before and after the two inde, | 
pendent variables are introduced, i.e., before and after (i) the group has been 
~ accorded a low-status position in a status hierarchy and (ii) the low-status 

_ group has attempted with success or ill-success to improve its status position 
"through group action. Further, the effects of the two independent variables 
‘on the dependent variable (i.c., cohesiveness) must be separately measurable. ” 
Finally, the method must be so designed that the dynamics of change in the = 
lependent variable are theoretically understandable. 

_ The present experiment was devised in response to these requirements. In 
ach experimental session, two groups were created. One group was assign 

asks of high positive valence, while the second group performed related 
ut quite negatively valent tasks. Then, the situation was so manipulated 
“that the low-status group would take group action in an effort to elevate its 
tatus. For some of the groups this action was allowed to be successful, and 
‘the group was granted better treatment ; for others the group action of the 

Jow-status group was unsuccessful and the group returned to its negatively # 
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chess of Underprivileged Group. 


oa : 
suring the effects of the experimental variables on cohesiveness, the 
1 was made to restrict our measurements to only one component of 
eness, namely, to those forces which derive from the attractiveness of 
members.? Hence, sociometric tests were administered to the group 
bers both before and after the experimental session. Since cohesiveness 
ed in terms of the average resultant force toward remaining in a group, 
easurement data had to reflect the preference for own-group relative — 
vant other-group. Hence, in this experiment, after the pre-session — 
etric test had been administered, the members assigned to the two 
for each session were drawn from a larger functioning social group. 
way, a socially relevant other-group was created, and the two groups 
session could be equated for initial proportion of sociometric choices 
ithin own-group. Changes in cohesiveness were then measured, 
f the two groups in each session, by the changes from pre-session to 
sion sociometric tests in the proportion of choices directed within 
oup. 
ese data alone, it is not possible to determine whether increased 
eness represents increased attractiveness of own-group members, de- — 
‘attractiveness of opposing-team members, or both. For example, 
antagonism toward members of the opposing team creates negative driving 
| which have the direction not merely away from affiliation with the 
ig group but specifically toward own-group (since no third alternative 
sented). In order to learn something about the component forces 
ing to produce changed cohesiveness, the sociometric questions were 
mented with additional post-session questions and with systematic 
tion procedures.* 
summary, the present experiment was designed to measure the effects 
oup cohesiveness of two variables: the status position of the group, 
id the relative success of low-status groups in improving their status through 
action. Two groups were formed for each experimental session in 
à 


ey that at the outset of the experiment each group found approxi- 


f of its sociometric choices in its own group and the remaining half 
osing team. At the conclusion of each session, after the two — 

variables had been introduced, the sociometric question was 
d any shift toward increased proportion of own-group choices 
en as the measure of increased cohesiveness. 


has demonstrated that three different components of cohesiveness can be distinguished and 
tee relate in the same way to*the internal power of a group over its members, although they 
ntly in relation to other aspects of group functioning. y 3 fre 
luestion may be raised about defining cohesiveness so that positive attractions within the group 
‘outside the group are treated in the same way. At the present time there is no conclusive 
idence ^o determine-whether these two sources of force toward the group have identical or 
. Until differences are established we prefer to define cohesiveness in the more general 
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The subjects were recruited from groups of boys in settlement houses and 
immer camps in the Boston area. The great majority of the boys were 
etween 10 and 12 years old. The groups recruited from settlement houses 
“were organized athletic clubs, most es which had been functioning for at least 
months, At the summer camps, each group was drawn from the same 
, where the members had been living together for at least ten days. 
The settlement-house groups were uniformly of low socio-economic 
tus; of the three camps visited, one drew its boys mainly from families 
“of low socio-economic status, and two from families of a somewhat higher 
Fourteen groups were recruited from settlement houses while eight groups 
ame from three summer camps. Each of the groups was composed 0 
ther 10 or 12 boys,“ so that two teams of 5 or 6 boys could be formed later. 
" At the time of recruitment, the subjects were told nothing about the 
xperiment. They were simply invited to play some games, with the ex- ~ 
Janation that the experimenter was interested in seeing how boys actually 
vent about the business of playing games. 


Preliminary Procedures 
Within an hour before the start of each session a sociometric test was 
administered by one of the experimental observers to the group of boys, 
either in the home club-house (for settlement-house groups) or in the home 
cabin (for camp groups). š 
The sociometric question is as follows : “ Suppose we were going to play 
some games like throwing balls at a target, and we were going to choose up — 
sides, Of all the boys here, which one would you like most to have on your 
side ? Write his name next to number one. Now write down the name of 
-the boy you would like next best to have on your side. Then write down. 
our third choice and your fourth choice. If there are any others you would 
like very much to have on your side, you can write down their names too,” 
This sociometric information was then communicated to the experimenter J 
who made-up two teams, Every effort was made to construct two teams | 
which would be sociometrically homogeneous, both within teams and across 
teams. Specifically, the group members. were divided into two teams by a A 
trial-and-error procedure in which an approximately equal number of more } 
‘popular and less popular members was assigned to each team and in which — 
every subject would find, on the average, about an equal number of his close 
friends on each team. SU 
By assigning to the first five choices of each subject a number, beginnin ne 
~ with 5 for his first choice, 4 for his second, and so on, down to 1 for his fh a | 


In one of the control sessions it was possible to recruit only 8 boys, 
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j P 
was possible to compute for each subject an index of sociomet 
ess of his own team. Suppose, for example, that for a gi 
yis first and third choices have been assigned to his own team, while 
d, fourth, and fifth choices have been assigned to the other team. 
values of his first and third choices are 5 and 3 respectively, and the 
Since he cannot choose himself and since we want to provide for 
ity of his having chosen entirely within his own team, a meaningful 
is obtained by dividing by one less than the number of team members 
e divide 8 by 5 and, for this subject, the index of sociometric attractive- 

wn team is 1°6.° 

analysis of the data, the indices were averaged for teams and fo: 
teams. The average indices of sociometric attractiveness of own 
ere computed for parts of teams in the following manner : Each team 
ided into two parts. One part, designated as the “ central ” members, 
that half of the team which had received the larger portion of weighted 
ic choices from the total group of subjects (i.e., including both 
These were the more popular subjects in the total social situation. 
ther part of the team, designated as the “ peripheral ” members, included 

which had received the smaller portion of weighted choices from the 

| group of 10 or 12. These were the less popular in the total social field, 
of these parts of each team an average index of the attractiveness” 
n team pene the choices of all own-team members, both central 
peripheral) was computed. 

e the distinction between central and peripheral members takes on 
cal importance in analysing and interpreting the results, we ought to 
frate at this point that these two types of members are different i 
easurements which define them. Table I shows the average weighte 
tric choices received by central and by peripheral members in the 
s treatments. The magnitudes of differences between central and 
heral members are consistently large in all of the treatments. 
ble T also shows the average indices of attractiveness of own team broken 
separately for central, peripheral, and total-team members. These 
s are further arranged in terms of the kinds of experimental treatment 
ed. From the table it is apparent that subjects were assigned to ex- 
ental treatments in such a way that no differences exist in the relative 
attractiveness of own team at the outset of the experiment. (No pair of — 
cans in the table yields a difference which is statistically significant.) _ 
To continue with the pre-experimental procedure: the settlement-house ~ 
oups were escorted to the experimental room at the Massachusetts Institute 
fechnology by the observer who had administered the sociometric tes 


t teams in which there are only 5 members, a simple correction is applied to make the index com: 
ate with that described above for 6 members. A subject’s first four choices are weighted from 
« If the subject had chosen exclusively among those boys who were assigned in his own team, 
would now be xo divided by 4 or 2-5, as compared with 15 divided by 5 or 3'0 if he had been in a 
nber group. Hence, the obtained index for a subject in a s-member team is multiplied by 3-0/2°5 
"2 to tele Tange in indices comfparable for both kinds of teams. a 
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; The experimen perimental room mee approximately 15 by 25 feet and was 
‘furnished only with a long table and chairs at one end for observers. When 


the sessions were held at summer camps, a room of similar dimensions was 


On arrival at the éxperimental room the experimenter briefly repeated 
> that he and the observers were interested in seeing how this group played 
“certain games. The experimenter then divided the group into ie two teams 
which f had assembled from the sociometric data. The teams were dis- 

tinguished by differently colored T-shirts, cach with an identifying number. 


TABLE I 


Mean Weighted Sociometric Choices Received, and Mean Indices of 
~ Sociometric Attractiveness of Own Team, by Central and Peripheral 
Members assigned to Teams in the Various Treatments. 
(Based on Pre-Session Sociometric Question) 
PERIPHERAL TOTAL 
MEMBERS MEMBERS 


Mean Mean Indices | Mean Indices 
Weighted of Attractive- | of Attractive- 


Choices ness of own | ness of own 
Received* Team** Team** 
6'44 T31 r29 
E 5°56 1°27 1°28 
p Successful low 667 138 1-27 
Displaced high 6:00 132 1°26 


S78 


Tid meer ikasa among teams are not significantly different; they range from 1-80 to 3'24, with a 
#* Standard deviations a teams are not diffe ‘ , 
arid mong significantly different, they range from +23 to +47, with a 


1°49 1°37 


ment and the other was accorded low status treatment. 


The observers, who were seated at a table at one end of the room, were ~~ 


During cach experimental session one team was accorded high status treat- 


"introduced simply as people who were interested in watching games. The 
_ subjects paid no particular attention to them and later it appeared that the 
"activity of the observers had been accepted as part of a score-keeping role. 


i C. The Games 


Regardless of the experimental treatment used, the two teams fr : 

> group proceeded through the same schedule of games, EEES paral 

k ag he iw different games, the last being repeated to make four separate 

a _ The first game played was a kind of relay race known by some as “ Human — x 
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In this game the members of one team stand side by side in 
ch member bends over to form an arch or “ wicket”. The mem- | 
e other team then are formed in a single file and, on a signal from 
sxperimenter, the first member crawls through the wickets and back 
, at which time he touches the second member who then crawls through 
id back, and so on. The goodness of a team’s performance depends on how ~ 
it takes all of its members to complete this procedure. The experi- 
holds a watch in his hand and pretends to observe the time taken ; 
ever, he reports to the team only in qualitative, approving terms, such as 

was pretty good”, or “ that was very nearly record time”. : 
econd game was one which is popularly known as “ Buck-Buck” or 

yy-on-the-Pony ”. In this game the members of one team form a line _ 
single file. Each then bends forward and grasps the waist of the boy” 
thus forming a chain. The members ae the other team assemble in 

e file and proceed to leap one by one on the crouching boys. The 
af the game, from the standpoint of the boys who jump, is to cause 
ther team to collapse, while the latter are merely intent upon sustaining 
eight and impact of the jumpers. ; 
third period consisted of a game in which the members of one team | 
an-bags at holes in a large canvas target. The target, which is 6 feet 
and is fixed to a wooden frame, is held upright by members of the 
playing team who also retrieve the bean-bags. Members of the playing 
ow four bean-bags apiece. ‘The target has nine holes cut through it : 
rge ones (which count five points ee and six smaller ones (which 
ten points apiece). The score for the playing team is the sum of the 
ual scores a3 its members. 
c fourth period the bean-bag game of the third period is repeated, 


. Experimental Plan 
“Three kinds of treatments were employed in the experiment : Ey 
UNSUCCESSFUL GROUP-ACTION TREATMENT. In this fe 
nent the low-status team is disfavored by the experimenter throughout 
our periods. The low-status members are addressed in a matter-of-fact ~ 
coolly unsympathetit way, the experimenter does not address them by fae 
ut by number. The high-status team, on the other hand, is accorded 
hy, encouragement, and warmth. j 
over, the low-status team performs in all instances the less favorable 
during play. At the outset of the first period, the experimenter 
the low-status teaifis as the wickets. When the relay has finished, 
erimenter quickly intervenes to request the high-status team to start 
again ; he states that this first performance was good, but that he would a Ig 
This is repeated, with numerous Ek ' 
an 


to see them try to do a little better. 

ements to the high-status team on the grounds that they are approach- 
ord score, until eight minutes is up. =e 
clusion of the first period, the experimenter leaves the room with 
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statement that he will be back in a few minutes. The subjects are asked 
remain. The observers remain. In four minutes the experimenter returns 
to the room and the second. game-period begins. On this occasion the 
F perimenter again selects the low-status team for the unfavorable activity. 
he members of this team are instructed to form a chain to play “ Buck- 
ick. After all of the high-status members have jumped, the experimenter 
requests them to repeat the whole thing. In order to maintain the high- 
atus team in the favored position throughout the period, it is necessary for 
€ experimenter to disregard the rules usually associated with this game. 
ce, even if the low-status team manages successfully to bear the weight 
the jumpers, or if a jumper touches a foot to the floor while astride, the 
experimenter still states that he wants to sce the high-status team try the 
jumping again. He shows no interest in the low-status team, and repeatedly 
‘maintains that he would like to see how well the high-status team can do the 
umping. Again the experimenter leaves the room for four minutes after 
sight minutes of “ Buck-Buck” have been played. 

When the third game-period begins, the experimenter again assigns the 
ow-status team to the less attractive activity. . This time they are given the 
K of holding up the canvas target. Usually two boys are told to hold each 

of the target frame, one is stationed behind the target to retrieve bean- 
ags, and another in front of the target for the same purpose. The high- 
tatus members take turns at throwing bags at the target. Each time these 

mtestants have played through a complete rotation, the experimenter re- 
‘quests them to try again, approving and urging even greater accomplishment, _ 
When eight minutes have elapsed, the experimenter again leaves the room. 

“During the recess, which lasts six minutes, the experimental variation — 
begins. One of the observers, who has been specially trained for the job, 
calls the members of the low-status team together. He encourages them to 
“air their grievances and to devise a strategy for getting better treatment from 
the experimenter. The observer’s manner, through all of this consultation, 
is sympathetic and then mildly hortatory. He finally structures for the low- 

status team the possibility of a direct group appeal to the experimenter. The 
low-status members are encouraged to take a vote on the desirability of direct 

roup-action and the observer is able to get unanimous assent. The observer 
also suggests that it would be good to demand a teplay of the last game, with 
| the low-status team now throwing the bean-bags. Since this game is gener- 
ually the most attractive, this suggestion is teadily accepted. When the vote 
as been taken, pledging every member of the team to Participate in the 
group-action, the experimenter returns to the room, | 

The members of the low-status team immediately besiege him and demand — 
t they be given a chance to throw the bean-bags. In the present experi- | 
ental variation the experimenter rejects their petition, He waves tke low. 
Status team aside and proceeds to the high-status team, to whom he sa thal 
he would like to sce them repeat the last game. To lend plausibility to hi 

rsistent focussing on them, he emphasizes shat he is interested in see 
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first three game-periods. In this treatment also, the observer organizes 
y-status team to take protesting group-ac' 
ime, however, when the low team petitions the experimenter, 
are granted, and during the last game-period the high-status team 
e target and retrieve the bags. i 
‘CONTROL TREATMENT. In this treatment, the teams are 
d equal fates. They interchange positions by rotation, so that no 
s about differential favor can develop. The same game-periods as 
erimental treatments are maintained. Under this treatment no 


tion is organized. 


f t-Session Questionnaire 

Immediately after the fourth game-period was finished, the members of 
rhe two teams were assembled around a large table, where they were asked to 
it a questionnaire. A somewhat different set of questions was asked of 
Ww-status members in the unsuccessful treatment, the low-status members 
successful treatment, and the high-status members irrespective of tréat- 
“The members of both teams in the control treatment were asked ` 
e question, which was uniformly the first question in all of the 
ionnaires, This common question, which is the crucial item in the 
ire, is essentially a repetition of the pre-session sociometric question. 


uppose we had time for another game. If we were going to make up 
teams and each team had its turn, which five (when appropriate, “foil 
ere would you most like to have on your team?” 

The remaining questions will be described as they become relevant. 


= 


Observer Assignments 

"Two observers were assigned to specialized tasks. In order to minimize 
ible bias they were kept totally unaware of the theory guiding the ex- 

iment and of current trends in the results. Circumstances did not permit 
easure of reliability of observation. 

INTER-TEAM COMMUNICATIONS. Each of the observers worke 

at a single schedule. One concentrated his attention entirely on inter-team 

unications. It was his function to record all communications (whether 
or non-verbal) which originated in one team (whether from the entire 


the games have been played and the post-session questionnaire has been finished, the low-status 

given an opportunity finally to play the games. Ten or 15 minutes of “ Buck-Buck” and the 
were usually successful in refieving the frustration. 
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addressed to the other team 


€ criteria for what constitutes a single unit of communication would be 
easy to make. Verbal communications between teams were uniformly brief, 
rarely exceeding a single sentence. The subjects were young and the games 
were active, and there was little time for extended discussion. Hence the 

gle uninterrupted sentence, clause, phrase, or expletive was taken as a unit 
of communication, In the extremely few instances of communications 

nduring for more than one sentence, the communication was regarded as a 
“unit unless it included a change in the type of category of information. In 
the latter event, both categories were recorded, 

The following six categories of inter-team communications were used : 
_Frate-oriented commiseration. This category includes communications in 
hich sympathy about another’s unhappy fate is expressed. For example, 
j player might say to anon-player : “I’m sorry that you aren’t getting your 
turns” or “ You'll get your turn later, I hope.” Note that commiserative 

ommunications of this type refer only to feelings about the valence of the 
treatment. accorded the team. 

Topical commiseration. This category includes communications initiated 
by either team. This type of commiseration is unlike the preceding one in 
that here the sympathetic reference is to specific acts. For example, a non- 
player might say to a player: “Too bad you missed that shot.” OF a 
player might say to a non-player, whom he has bowled over, “I didn’t 
mean it, I'm sorry.” This category is intended to apply specifically to con- 
lolences about another’s unsuccessful act or the bad social consequences of 


Description. This category includes all inter-team communications which 
‘appear to involve no affect. The 


re y are concerned exclusively with neutral 
as. In addition to simple descriptive comments, this category includes 
"identifying and locating statements, unemotional interrogations, and state- _ 
‘ments of fact. Examples are, “ There is your sweater,” “ He is taller than 1 
and “What time is it?” ‘These communications may originate from 
ther team. s j ; 2 ; 
__ Prescription. This sort of inter-team communication includes all impera- 
ve and normative statements. Either team may initiate such a statement, 
xamples are: “Do it this way,” “ You shouldn’t do that,” “ Why don’t 
you try this one?” Antagonism may be present, but no threat i 
rescriptive remarks, 
Playful aggression. "This type of communication m 
non-verbal. The verbal sort includes taunts, hooting, 
comments, and depreciations of the Opposin: 
as fat asa tub of lard,” “ My little sister can 
_ verbal acts which fall into this category include nose-thumbing 
head through a hole in the bean-bag target in 
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s explicit in 
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R? j 
, wiggle fingers. Needless to say, this type of communicatio, 


itiated by either team. : 
ious aggression. This category also contains both verbal and non- 
‘Kinds of communication. Verbally, this category includes strong 
ciations, challenges to fight, insults, threats, and non-playful name- 
Example: “ Why you lousy big —, why don’t you watch . . . 
_” Non-verbal examples are all instances of physical assault : 
kicking, pushing, striking with fist or open hand. This type of 
nication could emanate from either team. : 
hese six categories can be considered to lie roughly along a scale, from ~ 
mum identification with the other team (in fate-oriented commiseration) 
simum antagonism toward the other team (in serious aggression). 
ce, by assigning a scale value, from 1 to 6, to each category of communica- i 
a summary index of affect communicated to the other team can be — 
uted for each team for every game-period. 
t each single communication the observer records the category, the 
tor(s) and the recipient(s). He also indicates the conclusion of each 
period. 
COND OBSERVER. It was the responsibility of the second. 
et to record three kinds of activities : : 
Attempts to take group action. This type of action refers to all attempts 
‘a team or a team sub-group to act together in order to obtain a changed 
for own team or other team. That is, it pertains to actions b the low- 
‘members to induce the experimenter, the observers, or the high-status 
m to permit the low-status team to move into a more favorable position, 
also pertains to actions by the high-status members to induce the 
menter or the observer to grant the low-status team improved 
atment. : 
Individual group-centered actions. This type of action has precisely the same 3 
il as the preceding type, and differs only in that here an individual team 
ember is acting in behalf of his own team or of the opposing team. For 
ample, a low-status member may make an individual appeal to the experi- 
enter to let his team have its turn in playing a game. - “ae 
Attempts to leave the group. This type Abichayier has three aspects which 
corded. A team member or a sub-group of a team may approach the ~ 
enter (or an observer) and complain that the games are not interesting, 
d that he, or they, want to leave the room and go home; or an individual 
‘or sub-group may request that he, or they, be permitted to join the opposing 
. The second aspect df this kind of action pertains to direct attempts 
an individual or a sub-group to join in the opposing team’s activities. 
r example, during the third game-period a member of the low-status team 
‘move over to the high-status team and attempt to throw bean-bags. 
third aspect of this category involves out-of-field behavior. An individual — 
sub-group) leaves his assigned station and sits down apart from his team ; 
is apathetic and uninvolved. 
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(M), and standard 
are shown separately for central, 
to teams assigned to the various 


for the teams wearing one color 
color; the tabled entries are the ~ 


Finally, the val teported in the table serve to test the hypothesis 
the differen indices i ic., to test whether or not the f 
imenta ignificant shift toward increased | 


_ From the values of “1” in the table it is apparent that the experimental z 
Procedures ha: significant effect in producing cohesiveness onl in 
s assi rimental situation in which the iprouP-action of the 


ssful. The effect is statistically significant, how- 

(i.c., these members 
ers, both central and ‘i 

ams (who shift toward 


nd peripheral), and the 


wn-team choices occurs for the peripheral E % 
tatus teams, for the unsuccessfiyl low-status ~~ 
the central members of the Consistently high- ; 


between Pre-Session and Post-Session in Average Indices 
etric Attractiveness of Own Team, for Central, Peripheral, 
‘Team Members in the Various Experimental and Control 
: Treatments * y 


CENTRAL | PERIPHERAL TOTAL 

MEMBERS | MEMBERS MEMBERS 
OR SD. Pk |A NOM SDI DAN IMD, 
(teams) (Among (teams) (Among |(teams) (Among 
teams) | (teams) | teams) 


840 
+633 27ST 
“921 


+004 


“094 


; average index is positive, as it is throughout this table, it indicates a shift toward choosing x 
team. ¥ 

C ted tests the hypothesis that the obtained mean is zero. A “t” is reported only if — 
8 degrees of freedom a “4” of 3°36 is at p = “OI, 2°31 at p = "05 1:86 at p="10, and 


fatus teams, nor for any of the teams or parts of teams in either the control” 
atment or the treatment in which the group-action of the low-status teams 


successful. 


to the variability of the changes in indices, it is interesting to note 
arkably large standard deviations among teams for the peripheral 
ets of the low-status teams in both experimental treatments. In order 
‘the hypothesis that any among-team variance is not greater than one 
d expect by chance, we have first to compute an appropriate estimate of | 
popul: This estimate can be obtained from the average 
n-team variances. for the periphera 
bers of the low-status teams in the tw r 
ective estimates O 


to infltence the affiliations 
‘The major results may be sum 
ses in own-team choices among 
teams and among members of the consistently high-status teams 
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of increase cohesiveness*in the remainin 

in the two experimental treatments 

variability of changed cohesiveness among 
Status teams in th 


8g teams and parts of —- 
; and (iii) the large among-team 
the peripheral members of the low- 


Hie two experimental treatments. 
MC." Theoretical Interpretation 


the latter toward abando 

ese sub-groups will als 
the sub-groups, The 
more or less, will de 


or even 
E ie 
choices 


examine thi 
cessful low-status teams. 
Be THE COMMUNICATION OF Hi 


| OSTILITY. Ie is 
urther examination of the data in Table IT that inf 

Simple one hypothesized above are Operating to deter, 
‘periment. a : 
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rder to understand more concretely what was happening in this setting 
eview the responses of the teams to the course of the experiment. On 
al at the experimental room the subjects are in general somewhat subdued, 
tly awed, and exceedingly curious about what is to happen. At the out- 
fis made plain that the experimenter is the authority and that he is inter- 
| (in the experimental treatments) in seeing the high-status team play a 

e Boe the first game-period, however, it is not by any means 
rent to either team that the high-status team is meant to be persistently — 
red. In fact the boys’ behavior makes it clear that the usual fair minded 
fice of rotating turns is taken for granted. For example, when all of the 
abers of the high-status team have crawled through the wickets, then they 
matically assume the wicket positions and the low-status team lines up 


, irritability, and demands for better treatment by the low-status subjects, 
by various combinations of glee, embarrassment, sheepishness, and guilty 
ks among the high-status subjects. (Note that in Table II many of — 


d crying. 

e experience of both teams makes it rapidly clear where the power is 

ated and how itis to be used. Table III shows the responses to the question ~ 

the post-session questionnaire : “Who did the unfair things ?” Of those 

ring codable responses, 57 per cent of the members of the unsuccessful low- 

as teams designated the experimenter as responsible. 

The many abortive and unsuccessful attempts by the members of the low- 

tatus teams, collectively and individually, to influence the experimenter in 

fayor make it plain to them that their power to alter their position is 

dequate. At the same time they perceive that the experimenter’s power is 

ctive and provident to the high-status team. Frustrated as they are, 

the members of the low-status teams 

s toward the high-status teams. That. 


“AS a result, the hostility generated against the high-status team is 
ven full expression, ~ 
| During the third recess, the observer-organizer manages to inspirit the 
Jow-status teams with a strong resolve to take their grievance to the experi- 
Menter and to demand that they be permitted to play the bean-bag game. 
When their petition is rejected ite low-status teams’ perception of their own 
equate power is strengthened, their hostile impulses toward the high- 
atus teams continue to be only partially communicated, and their hostile 
tensions remain undischarged.* 
For those low-status teams, however, whose demands are accepted by 
the experimenter, the situation is rapidly restructured. These teams have- 
ed the status-goal through their own group action. Their own power 
how perceived to be greater and, moreover, the experimenter’s power is 
o longer poate: as antagonistic but as partially nemening their own. 
They now feel able to express a fuller measure of their incompletely discharged 
ostility against the members of the high-status teams. 
_ Ih presenting the evidence for this view of the process, we shall first turm 
to some data which might superficially seem to oppose it. Figure 1 shows 
‘the mean numbers of inter-team communications initiated by the various 
‘types of teams during each of the game-periods. It will be noted that very 
rapidly the high-status teams begin to reduce their inter-team communication 
and stabilize at around 3 to 3-5 communications for the last two game-periods. 
‘The low-status teams, on the other hand, as soon as their unfavorable position 
becomes clear, begin to increase their communications markedly. After 
Unsuccessful group-action the low-status teams continue to initiate even more 
‘communications, while the low-status teams whose group-action is successful _ 
greatly reduce their communications. Pe: 
__ These data appear to indicate that sheer volume of communication tends to be 
increased as the group's position becomes more negative and tends to be decreased by 
“more positive fate. 
From Figure 1 alone, however, it would be possible to make an alternativ. 
terpretation. The curve for the combined control teams lies about midwa: 
tween those for the unsuccessful low-status teams and for the consistently 
l tatus teams. This siegon that, instead of valence of fate, doing the 
stive perine in contrast to having merely to assist in the games may deter- 
mine the amount of communication initiated. If this were true we would 
expect that when the numbers of communications for control teams, for whom 
there was no difference in the valence of fate accorded, were separated into 
those initiated while a team was in a playing position and those initiated while 
Tà team was merely standing by and assisting, curves similar to those for th 
r onsistently high-status teams and for the unsuccessful low-status teams woul 
be obtained. Figure 2 shows this not to be so. The impetus given to inter- 
decision to deign the observation schedule in a manner which would came . Anaad 
Se i a ey oat Sh a em + ai 


tions of Sources of Unfairness and of Feeli 
(Based on Post-Session Questionnaire) 
Responses to Question : Responses to Question 
“ Who did the unfair * How did the other tea 
things ? ” feel toward your team 2’ 
Experimenter Berea 4 Angry 
Unsuccessful low-status 20 (57%) 7 (20%) 3 (11%) 
Consistently high-status 4 (13%) 12 (39%) 28 (74%) 
juccessful low-status ... 9 (25%) 15 (42%) s (18%) 
21 (70%) 


~ Displaced high-status... 7 (18%) s (13%) 


mmunication by the mere physical factor of being or not being in 
Essen appears to account for very little of the difference between 
or teams consistently accorded good fate and teams consistently 


bad fate. 


ua Subjects’ Percepi 
Opposing Team. 


a FIGURE | 
MEAN NUMBERS OF INTER-TEAM COMMUNICATIONS 
ATED BY THE TEAMS IN THE TWO EXPERIMENTAL 
REATMENTS DURING EACH OF THE FOUR G 


AME PERIODS 


SUCCESSFUL 
OW STATUS TEAMS 


UNSUCCESSFUL 
LOW STATUS TEAMS 


SEGOND FOURTH 
GAME-PERIOD GAME-PERIOD © 


; GAME-PERIOD 
In passing, it may be worth while to s ulate briefly about the circumstances” 
t give rise to different ete of force to communicate in these groups: 
ereduced communication o the high-status teams appears to follow mainly = 
m perception of the growing hostility of their ill-treated opponents.” 


x 
S. 
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MEAN NUMBERS OF INTER-TEAM COMMUNICATIONS 
INITIATED BY THE CONTROL TEAMS WHEN PLAYING 
THE GAMES A 


S AND WHEN NOT PLAYING THE GAMES 


FPT am indebted to Dr. Leon Festinger for thi. 
k IB tise to co unication toward 


Suggestion about the 
Occupants of more valent 
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Possibility of substitute locom 


one $ EN AN t 
ng mE of the process against the available evidence, i 
irst be stated that during the first three game-periods, before the 
tial success in group-action, there were no differences in the degree off 
i expressed by the low-status teams in the two experimental variations. ~ 
y, when a comparison is made of the average indices of affect com- "= 
by low-status teams in the two experimental variations during the 
 game-periods, there are no statistically significant differences either 
s or in standard deviations. When only data from the fourth period 
dered, however, differences between the two types of low-status teams ~ 
ear. 3 
able TV shows the changes from the third to the fourth game-periods in ~ 
erage indices of affect communicated in inter-team communications bya 
“types of low-status teams. Note that both the central and the 
al members of the successful low-status teams move somewhat toward 1 
ressive end of the scale, and that the central members of the unsuccessful 
tus teams (and in the aggregate, the total low-status teams) move — 
td the less aggressive end of the scale during the last game-period. The ~ 
ce in the mean change between the central members of both experi- 
treatments is significant at almost the 5 per cent level; the difference 
n total low-status teams is significant at beyond the 5 per cent level. 


eriod is nearly double that of the 
d by the unsuccessful low-status — 


during the fourth period. 
conclude that when the group-action of the low-status teams is 
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ges from the Third to the Fourth Game-Periods in the. Average 
Indices of Affect Communicated in Inter-Team Communications 
; Initiated by the Two Types of Low-Status Teams 


Teams Unsuccessful l Teams Successful 
N (teams) M S.D.|N (teams) M S.D. 


pa = 

135) 60. | Gigi: 1:00 | t= 2175 p= :055 
*30 +66 5 “68 1:20 | 

20 #47 9 +50 +65 | t= 2°50 p = +06 


px* 


udes all communications initiated by team, even though the precise individual who initiated may. 
“have been identified, = = ; r 


Between means of comparable teams or parts of teams in the two experimental treatments. 
cessful in altering their status-position there results an increase in the aggre 
eness of their inter-team communications: 


low 


ppears to be sharp and clear, 
Let.us assume fo 


intensity of hostility toward the favored high-status team members are 
equal among the low-status teams. Let us next assume that among low-s 
ams there exist differences in their perceptions of the strength of the rest 

ng force (from the experimenter) against communicating this hostility, 


s TABLE V 


Average Indices of Affect Communicatad in Inter-Team 
‘Communications initiated by the Two Types of Low-Status Tea 
: during the Fourth Game-Period 3 


Teams Unsuccessful Teams Successful < | 
nae Ni (teams) -M SD. |.N (teams) M S.D. 
Central Members 


© Low-status teams 


SIE A ri 423 roo | f= 147 p< 20° 
372 "96 7 398 89 ? 
CESS rs BS) 436 +50 i 


Includes all communications initi Farah > 
not have been identified, + by teaim, even though the precise individual who Initiated 


** Between means of com arable teams or f tea Ie Ti 
Bee? 
k of ip: parts o ms, in the two experimental treatments. 


Sth 


y 
x 


sommunication initiated by the various be 

buted to differences in the strength of restraining force. U 
nditions we would expect that, if a cathartic process exists for tl 
WP low-status teams, we should find an inverse ‘relationship betwe 
ated by low-status teams during the thi 


f aggression communic 
d during the fourth period (subsequent 


d amount communicate 
roup-action). 
rediction can be tested by computing for the nine successful lo 
the product-moment correlation between the average indices o! 
nmunicated during the third and during the fourth game-period 
lation coefficient is — 69, which is significant at the 5 per cent leve 
. This value holds up when, instead of indices calculated fron 


ommunication categories, an index including only aggressions is used: 


TABLE VI 
m of the Low-Status Teams in the Two Experimenta 
rents in Terms of the Mean Frequencies and of the Means 
centages * of Inter-Team Communications in Each Category’ 
during the Third and the Fourth Game-Periods ** a 


Playful Serious 


Topical SERRAS a 
Description | Prescription Aggression Acoressio 


Third Gime | : 7 
2:25 (9:0%) | 8:00 (44°3%) | 223 (101%). 7°75. (363%) | 0°13 (03%) 


ote | 
Comiiseration | | 
| 

j 


Fourth Game | | | ‘ 
3514 (147%) | 10°43 (509%) | 3°43 (148%) | 4°43 (175%) | 0-71 (21%) 


Third Game | i 
© 0°75 (34%) | 778 (461%) | 2:44 (151%) | 6-78 (320%) 


Fourth Game | 
0°00 (00:0%) | 


TIT (34%) 


256 (341%) | 11x (134%) |278 (347%) | 200 (178% 
team during the appropriate game-period, the percentage of its total number of communica 
into each category was computed, The parenthetical entries above are means of these 
calculated for all teams in cach of the two treatments. Ez 
ercentages and frequencies do not exactly correspond, since in computing the percentages eac 


ntribution is weighted equally. 


d, using this time only playf p 
(weighted 2). This correla- 
uccessful low-status teams, 


make it plausible to conclude that something lik 
process is going on in the low-status teams when their group-action 
ful, and that no such process ensues when the unsuccessful low-statt 


is m e from the third to, the fourth periods. 
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eras or Fo 
henomenon which accompanies the successful | 
tatus teams, how is it related dynamically to 


€ displaced high-status teams and the successful low-status teams failed to 
Ww any significant changes in cohesiveness as a result of the experimental 
atments. From this fact we might conclude that the mere change of status 
ithe fourth session was sufficient to “ wipe out” the effects of the previous 
crimination. In view of the hostilities developed in the low-status teams, 
ever, it would appear more reasonable to assume that for these groups 
ae catharsis was required before they could bring themselves to choose 
Sociometrically into the high-status teams at the conclusion of the experimental 

sions. 4 
Some evidence is available on this point, Table VII shows a cross-tabula- 
1 of the frequencies of individual subjects who rejected an opponent 


TABLE VII 


Cross-Tabulations of Frequencies of Individual Subjects * who rejected : 
an Opponent and who reported having got Mad at an Opponent ** 


UNSUCCESSFUL | CONSISTENTLY | DISPLACED SUCCESSFUL 
LOW STATUS | HIGH STATUS | HIGH STATUS | LOW STATUS 
TEAMS TEAMS TEAMS TEAMS 


Rejected | Did not | Rejected | Did not | Rejected 
an Reject an an Reject an an 
Opponent | Opponent | Opponent | Opponent 


Did not | Rejected | Did not | — 
Reject an an Reject an 
Opponent | Opponent | Opponent | Opponent 


Since we are dealing with individual subjects, there may be some question as to whether thë units ai 
rictly independent. 


‘The data in this table are from the post-session questionnaire, 


be fairly applied. 
But if this suggestive relationship is tentatively accepted, then “ ha 


ee ey Ea eee 
opponent ” in the context of elevation of group status 
“increase in discharge of aggressive impulses may make it pos 
pt the ‘Previous objects of hostility. There are two further bits 


or this view. When “having got mad at an opponen' 
5K 


Ñ 


t” an 
opponent are related to the criterion data of the study (i.e., the 
sociometric attractiveness) the only negative mean value of index 
tric attractiveness is that for members of successful low-status te: 
jorted having got mad at an opponent. These members showe 
cy to choose more frequently into the opposing team than i 
eam. Again, however, these data are merely suggestive, in 


the small numbers of cases involved. 


nt. SER P 5 . Sa 
The second bit of supporting evidence comes from the post-session ques 
aii he subjects were asked, “ Did you ever wish you wi 
m during the games?” and “ Why ?” Responses to “ Why 
oded into six different locations of attractive or unattractiv 
Of the subjects who cited the favored fate of members of th 
m as a reason for wishing they. had been on a different team, th 


combined) came from members of the successful low-status teams 
) summarize up to this point, we can assert the following. If grot 
faced in an unfavorable position persisting over a period of time and i 
: ertical mobility through group-action are repulsed by an authori 


in 


ee. 
ustead o; 


ULNERABILITY C 
point we may raise some questions about the differences noted in Table IT 
ween central and peripheral members under the different experimental 
ents. Why did the peripheral members of the consistently high-status 
increase in cohesiveness even more than the central members? Why 
that the peripheral members of the unsuccessful low-status teams failed 
increase in cohesiveness when the central members did? And why was 
among-team. variability in changes of cohesiveness so great among the 
ripheral members ? =f 
| To answer these questions it will be useful to review certain facts. Each 
pair of teams appearing in these experiments was drawn from the same 
ganized group. In the original group setting, some of these boys were 
opular, some not so popular, some were leaders, some followers. When 
this experiment the boys were recruited and assigned to teams, we were 

ul to cut across popularity lines and to assign equal numbers of popular 
ad unpopular boys to the two teams. Boys who had a greater than average 
opularity in the total group of ro or 12 were defined as central members 6 
eir team; boys whose popularity was less than average for the group we 
Mdcfined as peripheral members of their team. In the experimental treatments, 
two teams were now accorded unequal fates, one positively valent, the ~ 
other negatively valent, The problem is: what are the effects of thes 
erential dispositions of fate on the central and peripheral members, who 
ositions as central or peripheral had been determined by relationships an 
ting the experiment ? i 
To, begin to answer this question it is useful to differentiate a bit furth 
he properties of the central and the peripheral members. The principal 
distinction to be made between the two types of members is in terms of th 
umber and strength of the sociometric choices directed toward the member 
om the social environment within the experimental room. Furthermore, 


s, 


is believed on the basis of some empirical evidence that the central memi 
connected by stronger and more numerous bonds of friendship with the 
ther (own-team and opposing-team) subjects, than is the peripheral member. 


ntral and peripheral members, we need some direct evidence that the peris © 
Pheral members are relatively less a part of the total group. What we need: 
measure of the strength of attractiveness of the total social environment ti 
the member. For the low-status teams such a measure is available. Th 
Measure is the number of instances of out-of-field behavior and of app 
Se ae ORE RNET 


he which can contin 
dinated to t 


al Members of all Low-Status Tea 


by Central and Peripher: 
e Game-Periods * 


pts 
Tio leave the Group during the First Thre 


~Low-status teams (Sub-groups) 


Central parts of 
Peripheral parts of 


| from, observation data. Two categories are combined : _out-of-field behavior and dire 
‘to the experimenter to be released from the situation. Attempts to join the opposing team 


pi 

ociometric choices arise, as We have seen, from two major 

lence of fate dispensed to the team, and (ii) hostility 

members of the opposing teams. For the consistently high-status 
ese two sets of forces have the same direction of increasing, choi 
forces act in opposi 


own team. For the low-status teams the 


tral and 
we sho 
ing to the group (stemming | 
) will alter the readiness to choose Ow 
members. Si 
central am 


$ mpulses 
tou for peripheral th 
feral members in the favored 
will increase more readily th 


Il the central members. » 


(b) The unsuccessful low-status teams 


_ The situation in regard to the unsu 
plicated. The forces resulting from valence of fate shoul 
e cohesiveness of these teams and the effects of the forces on actual choices 
be greater for peripheral than for central members. On the oth 
the forces deriving fram inter-team hostility would tend to incree 
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mcr 
i iless we have evidence that the hostility toward the opposing team was 
factually different for the two types of members. 
Fortunately, there is evidence relevant to this point. An examination of 
“pattern of aggressive inter-team communications initiated by the con- 
istently high-status teams toward the unsuccessful low-status teams reveals 
interesting fact. When central and peripheral members of low-status 
ns are compared, the latter are seen to receive significantly more aggressive 
Communications from the central members of high-status teams, (The “2” 
ined is 7-15, which for 8 degrees of freedom is significant at beyond the 
nt level.) On the other hand, the central ek of low-status teams 
Teceive a significantly greater number of aggressive communications from the 
fotal high-status team (i.e, where the observer recorded that the entire high- 
Status team initiated an aggression as a group or at least in unison). (The 
* obtained is 5:23, which also is significant at the 1 per cent level.) 
| This pattern of aggression may perhaps be understood as a function of the 
inability of any sin E individual to attack a central member, who however 
may be safely attacked by an entire group. A peripheral member, onthe 


Other hand, can be attacked with impunity by a central member. 
| An inference which can be drawn from the foregoing is that peripheral 
nembers of the unsuccessful low-status teams will tend to focus their hostility 
the central members of opposing teams, while the central members of the 
Tow-status teams will be likely to distribute their hostility over the opposing 


as a whole, It would hence be expected that the peripheral members 
F the unsuccessful low-status teams will continue in the post-session question= 

Maire to choose among the peripheral members of the Opposing team whi 

ithe central members will tend to reject all members of the Opposing tean 

other words, the peripheral members will show. less of an increase 

‘cohesiveness than will the central members, aa 

Ac) Variability of peripheral members _ r= 

| We have yet to account for the large standard deviations among team 

Hor the peripheral members of the teams. This, too, can be derived from 

p ter readiness for peripheral members to change their sociometric choice 

Itis necessary only to make the reasonable assurnption that the experim 

Procedure varies from one experimental session to the next. ‘In the first. 

Place, the experimenter docs not always act in precisely the same manners 

Hc is unintentionally more or less friendly, more or less voluble, and so on. 

Wi addition, it is plausible to assume that he is perceived differently from 
sion to session even when he is the same. Moreover, each session hasa 
ynamics all its ced with one unpredicted event (c.g., “somebody gets | 

reel : > {uh re aad 


i 


s? 


sy’ t is Sy — 
sed) which compounds and pro erates into a 
i ecisely matched in any other session. — 
1 | uncontrolled factors can be supposed to affect the resultant force 
‘belonging to own-team, to the extent that these factors operate eit 


sdify the valence of the team situation or (more directly) to increas 


hostilities toward members of own-team or opposing team. If thi 
J session are held to be ¢ 


ients of the resultant forces unique to eac 
al and peripheral, then it follows from the third principle that th 
al members will show altered cohesiveness more strongly than x 
3 | members, variability in cohesiveness from team to team will 
iter for peripheral than for central members. a 


ia 


J. Conclusion E. 
J n conclusion it may be helpful to return briefly to the discussion of the 

niti on of cohesiveness to reconstruct the ways in which cohesiveness ha 
en a tered by the experimental conditions in the present study. In the 
parlier exposition of the conceptual properties of cohesiveness, we had cons 
Gluded that it is to be treated in terms of the average resultant force toward 
ER . . ¥ 
paining in the group, where the forces derive from the valences of shar 
fities with group members and with non-members. = 

» Inthe present study, as we have pointed out, it has been difficult to measur 
directly the components of the average resultant forces to remain in the group, 
Md hence we must be cautious in making assertions about their nature. Ho) wW 
fact lead to hypotheses about the alteras 


explanatory principles do in a 
component forces and some evidence has been produced in support 

se hypotheses. a 
m our general theoretical interpretati 
f activities which a group is allowe 


on we have postulated that th 
d or forced to engage in aff 


hip in the group with others. Secon 


tiveness of sharing membersh 
where two teams 


proposed that inter-team hostilities develop 
| to interact on a basis of unequal status and that these hostilities signif 
ffect the attractiveness of sharing membership with others. In so 
these two influences support each other while in different settings th 
| opposition. Thirdly, we have asserted that peripheral members ( 
ho are relatively unpopular in the total saan, are more susceptible 
tending to produce cl cir interpersonal affiliations. — 
that central and peripheral members modified their choices for 
nd other-team members in a rather different way amplifies th 
rench (3) and*Wright (6). In French’s experiments, under c 
ng frustration, org d groups exceeded unorganized gro 
we-fecling ”, inter pendent behavior, equality of participati 
ivity, and motivation. ‘Members of the organized. 
a red more intra-group ai than did members 
ed groups. No evidence was available to indicate whether or 
group ; became more cohesive as a result of frustration = 
é = led A 1277 we pia res 


hanges in th 


airs of children who were strong frien 
ease perative behavior and a decrease in conflict behavior 
| they were introduced into a frustration situation, while pairs of weak 
id not change significantly in such categories of behavior. Although 
ation seemed to increase a readiness to cooperate among strong friends, ae 
t had no evidence to show whether or not strong friends became even 
t friends. under the influence of frustration. 
e evidence from the present experiment suggests that, if two grou 
t with differential status and the hostility deriving from discriminatin 
tment remains unexpressed, the original cohesiveness of the group. is 
ased. If the hostility is expressed through acts of aggression against the 
red te the cohesiveness of the group returns to approximately 
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"The social disintegration of rural society in England is a subject that h 
o means been neglected. Many studies have appeared during the E 
of a century, particularly by journalists and novelists, and indeed 
been contributed that is both instructive and illuminating regar 
1 Inges that have taken place. Nevertheless, these studies have on t 
fole made little use of scientific techniques; the work done has seldom 
cast in terms of a theoretical framework and. the concepts wowed 
gists, sociologists, and anthropologists have been little used. A go 
as been done in other fields, articularly among primitive peop 
has proved to be a real Bea ste not only to the coro 
an knowledge, but to the work of administrators and social worké 
‘application of similar methods by social scientists to a study of 
and is long overdue. It is hoped that the present study may throw so 
ght on the problems nearer home as well as indicate the profitability of s 
Mearch work. No attempt is made to disguise the impressionistic nature © 
for it is felt that in breaking new ground a highly detailed anal 
have drawbacks which a general descriptive one avoids. 
the purpose of this study a small section of rural England was ch 
i itula uch an investigation. In the area in ques: 
en. -The process of sog 
that the issues stand © 
Jate the variables 
numerous that ev 
them all. Hence, in our stu 
be the chief formative fa 
r” must be emphasiz 


fairly sharply, and it is possible to 
i The variables are so 


Mibuting to this state of affairs. 
ty detailed analysis could not delineate 

is necessary to pick out only what appear to 
particular rural culture. The word “ particula 
assume that there is only one rural. culture it 


it would be an error to 
sland, In fact the differences which obtain in quite proximate rural ated 
often so great as to preclude any extensive E Even wi 
aries of a single „county. several rural culture variations may, 
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rtheless, it is the villa 


nae 5 $ 
‘it is there that the social pro 


blems are most | 


aper to show tha 
that the 


nalysis will 
will be elaborated. 


C T A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE RURAL AREA 


vy rainfall. ei. 


} t 
erage degree o ae 
Here and there 


5 E- a > oa x 
large farm as one of more than r50 acres. An agricu 
carried out in 1927 estimated that there was an average excess | 
over expenditure amounting to £49 (this being the net cash incom 
farmer, assuming he was free from debt). The unpaid labour, that 
labour, was estimated to be Lss. Thus the farm family received: 
tivalent of an average of £2 per week plus a house and some per 
. The economic situation has changed a good deal since then in 
of the farmer, but these figures give some indication of the depress 
‘of agriculture during the inter-war period. 5 
area is served by a number of small market towns with an average: 
ulation of about 5,000 inhabitants; they are linked together by good road 
T or Class 2, according to the Ministry of Transport classification) 
dition to these roads, cach parish possesses a fine network of smalle 
s with fairly good surfaces, though often they are very narrow. 


I. THE PARISHES 


f the three villages we are considering two, Northam and Midford, are 


din the same parish, the other, Southam, lies in a parish by itself 
ous (one and a quarter 


th parishes, though their boundaries are not contigu i 
les separates the nearest points) formed by three towns 
h in the past were small ports. Only one o 


, lie within a triangle 
f these towns functions asi 


c other two are market towns. Both parishes 


ort to any extent today, th 
holly inland. 


Parish of Northam 
The Parish of Northam provides an example of one whose history l 
én dominated during the past two centuries by a single factor upon whic 


have played a part, but which has been, nevertheless, of cardinal” 
portance in effecting social and economic changes. This factor is the 


dem of communications. The parish hes immediately south-west of the: 
{cient inland port of Tradlet.. It is for all practical purposes bounded on” 
north side by the niain road from Tradlet to the distant city of Grand 
and on the east side by the main road from Tradlet which runs sou! 
he market town of Queenspan. The western boundary follows a trib 
ty of the small River Bourne for a part of its course and then runs souths 
t to cut the Queenspan-Tradlet road about four miles from Tradlet. The 
reater part of the parish, ‘which extends over $,755 actes, is composed of 


tile farm land round the River Bourne whilst to the north and east arg 
two Class 1 roads whose importance to the parish remains to be assessed. 
e two villages of Northam and Midfor 


thin the parish boundaries are thi 
the rest, there are only scattered farmhouses and very small groups © 


tages. Apart from the two villages, a ulation is spre 


over the area and, dye to a fairly 
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nd tances, no- 
accesible by f 
is immediately apparent to a visitor that the two villages, Northan 
| Midford, ate markedly dissimilar one from another not only in thei 
ral layout and situation but in the social atmosphere manifested in the 
eof dress, mode of behaviour, interests and attitudes. Both villages are 
old. Northam was the seat of an ancient barony, now extinct, an 
ford is mentioned in the Domesday Book. In 1871, when the populis 
Was increasing, Northam had 730 inhabitants and 156 houses, and by 
[ it had 764 inhabitants. Midford in 1871 had 585 inhabitants and 127 
ses, and had increased by 1881 to 620 inhabitants. This shows a rate of 
ease in population slightly in favour of the latter village. Today Nie 
bas approximately the same population, but that of Northam is reduced 
rely 200 inhabitants. : ir 
Itis perhaps easier to account for the fortune of Midford than to discoye\r 
he reasons B: the rapid decline in the position of Northam. To begin 
ith, Midford lies on the Queenspan-Tradlet road, whereas Northam Ties, 
i T two-thirds of a mile to the west, and just over a mile south of the! 
n road to Grandport. ‘Thus Midford enjoys the superior advantages OF 
able to provide roadside facilities for the traffic passing through. It 
esses two well-equipped garage and petrol-filling stations and a boarding- 
\ and these, together with an inn in the centre of the village lying on 
Hie main road, do a good trade with people passing through. In addition 
his, there is a textile mill which employs seventy-five people. Northam, 
in the other hand, possesses none of these advantages. It is obvious to a 
itor that, whereas Midford is a lively, prosperous, and growing village, 
fortham is declining and gives the impression of moribundity. In this con- 
Hexion it may be noted that, although no houses have been built there since 
903, and none are scheduled, there is considerable building activity at Mid- 
ford. From 1930 to 1940 eleven brick houses were built at Midford, Since 
Hie war four Swedish style, wooden houses and four semi-detached, concrete 
and brick houses have been built, whilst six more are in process of construc- 
fon and a further six are scheduled. We are led to wonder then what are 
the factors which were instrumental in effecting a reversal, which, though it 
may have begun at the turn of the century, has become strikingly apparent © 
Hiring the inter-war period. ý 
Ít is perhaps more to the point to enquire why a village like Northam 
Succeeded in achieving such a position as it held in the middle of the 
icient to account for it solely in terms of a drift 
tive enterprises such as mill- 
in general, this applies to Midford 
of the decline of crafts like those 
eelwright, and the blacksmith, for not only does this 
e manner apply to Midford but they were a minor influence on the 
population figures. However, an anglysis of the types of craft 
a ‘ 282 
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e na 
the quarter © he nineteenth century shows 
ce of boot- and shoe-making, leather-working, and ib 
ould appear that, if not now, in former times Northam did see a 

amount of through traffic: In fact there is a road (unclassified! By 
linistry of Transport) which runs from the Grandport road, four milés 
sf Northam, through the village, to meet the Queenspar -Tradlet road 
mast side. It is by no means as good as the two main roads, a 
tury ago. it was probably pretty bad, but the former existence of: 
of fairly flourishing hamlets situated on th indi 
llers from Grandport to Tradlet. ; 
to avoid the payment of toll charges on the turn: 
Tt may be assumed that Northam’s former prosi 
derable extent upon this financially determin 
wo towns—a traffic which disappear 
‘the decay of the turnpike system and the establishment of national roa 
use of secondary roads to ‘avoid the payment of toll charges was pro 
id there is evidence to suggest that the existence Of 
a was due to it. ea 
ntributing to the economic pr 
hamlets which lay in the pari 


not only o 
ad the first decade 6 


{i 
During the latter half 
ntieth, extensive stone al k place, for which theri 
an uninterrupted deman f scale and the more wi 
920 in favour, of othe 


use of brick required their cl 
hamlet a small factory produ 


her afield. Again, there was at one 
took out a patent 


arm implements, whose owner, prior to the war, 
milk separator.' This factory is still operating, though on a much-redue 
Jabour is scarce to he war it was demand tl 


day, but just prior to t 
and caused a re “Indeed, there were on 


duction in its size. j 
6 of the River Bourne at one time at least twelve mills, most of which 
in the parish. f 
he historical account which we have given outlines the basic economii 
nges which hav taken place, and has given us a clue to the chief causis 
ors governing the growth and decay of these two villages: Tt rem ins 
sider their present state not only from an cc int of view b 


nomic pol! 
specifically from a social aspect ; but first we must give a descriptio 
he parish of Southam. i 


arish of Southam > r 
th-east of the Parish of Northam and eas t 
d, which joi 


he Parish of Southam lies sou 
of the Queenspan-Tradlet road. The Small 
s latter, runs for a mile and a 
h. Apart from this there is no main roa 
the last war the demand for milk separators has fallen. off sharpl 
it uneconomical for the farmer to make his ie butter. 
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lt 5 industries of any kind may be found, nor apparently have 
any ever existed there, It contains the source of a small river which is formed 
by drainage from the numerous small hills which encircle it. The roads, 
though in good condition, are narrow and it is with difficulty that motorists 
pass cach other, Actually their need to do so seldom arises. Once the — 
arish. was monastic land, but after the Dissolution part became a private 
state until 1878, when it was divided between two landowners, but a large = 

Proportion of the land came into the hands of small farmers. Up to the 
ginning of the present century a cattle market was periodically held in 
parish, and eighty years ago it is recorded that a pleasure fair was held 
ice a year. The parish of Southam, probably more than most parishes, 
s seen a great change in population. In 1841 there were 1,448 inhabitants, 
ich was probably the peak. By 1851 this had been reduced to 1,360 
bitants; in 1871 there were 1,241 inhabitants living in 257 dwellings. 
‘om that time onward the population fell at an increasing rate, so. that in 
there were only $46 inhabitants. There are probably fewer now. i 
A document written in 1797 describes the parish as possessing a village ~ 
‘of forty dwellings and five hamlets, each consisting of two or three farm- 1 
houses and a few cottages, It gocs on to say: > 


“The number of paupers are about thirty, and of day labourers above a 
hundred, rackholders fifteen. Leascholders twelve and freeholders about 


twenty-four. The number of inhabitants near to a thousand, among whom ae 
are no manufacturers of any kind.” E: 


_ The scene has changed a good deal, but not perhaps so much as might 
be expected, The village of Southam has grown somewhat, and two of the » 
hamlets haye disappeared. The general pattern of farming remains the same 
though the number of farms has increased. In 1871 there were thirty-nine 
$ and today there are forty-three, of which only five are over 150 acres. 
is clear that the rate of change has been much slower than in the parish i 
Of Northam, It is still regarded as being an out-of-the-way place, having” 
Tittle contact with the outside world. Indeed, apart from the change in 
ulation, the only change is that associated with the seasons, within whose. 
cle life goes on in well-defined grooves, and future events are casily pre- 
ted. This provides a high degree of certainty, and hence of security. 1 
re can be little doubt that this fact has been of great importance in building 
Hp the attitudes of the people who live there. R 
a 


IV. THE VILLAGES j 


The foregoing ceinion has thrown some light on the growth and decay 
the three villages under consideration ; it has given us the general setting 
in which they are placed ; but it is necessary now to describe them in turn. 4 
Fso doing we shall bring out those features which combine to provide the © 
Mntrast so noticeable to the visitor, TAA P= 
sP y e} N 28. 4 t 


idford is a village through which the main road runs, now over a bridge 

of through a ford. Despite a row of derelict cottages in the centre 
sses quite a lively atmosphere. The presence, also in the centre, of 
ige, repair-shop and filling station, a modern-looking co-operative store, ~ 
nn provides a focus for the life of the village, But there is further- 
e activity of the mill manufacturing textiles which, though situated 
north-west end of the village, is sufficiently large to dominate it. Also, 
ding out conspicuously, we see the church, the modern county police 
ion and the school, which together form a group on the north side ofi 
4 ; there is in addition another garage which deals in repairs to 


n) ery. 
Buses ru: Biy frequently to and from the towns, and quite a number — 
jeople in the village make use of them. For example, two buses running 
fadlet at 7 a.m. and 8 a.m. respectively take altogether about thirty to 7 
kers into town and there are approximately a dozen people who 
ivel from Tradlet to work in the mill. 
e mill, which offers a variety of trades, has an equal number of men ~ 
[women ; often husband and wife both work there ; and it is clear that 
mill dominates the general economy of the village, for there are few 
pworkers resident there, though in the evenings quite a number patronize 
© inns, which do a good trade also at iy, i 
Aidford has undergone considerable change and is still in process of doing ~ 
its growth has been steady for over a century, and it has generally benc- 
from the increasing serviceability and utilization of the main road which ~ 
i throu, h it and by the mill. No doubt the change was painful at times. 
We fote Be absence of the horse-breaker, the two boot-makers, the three 
arpenters, two masons, the thatcher, the brewer, the wheelwright, and the 
‘miller who in 1871 provided not only local services but crafts alterna- 
to farming. There is little doubt that the orientation of the village has 
d a radical change ; not only are there Jess than one dozen farm- 3 
ving there now, but farming is no longer the chief interest. The ~ 
| industries and crafts have mostly gone. The brewery closed down 
thirty years ago ; the water-mill has been out of use for a decade, and 4 
z most of this century has done little milling. Due to the construction” 
rt by-pass, an old inn situated once on the old road has disappeared. = 
the only old craft to withstand the change is that of the blacksmith, — 
points out that he is primarily a plumber. The variety of trades — 
existed in the mid-nineteenth century, though now disappeared, has “ 
ay to a new variety, for the textile mill provides a dozen principal © 
rent types of labour each with variations duc to different machines. ~ 
is even in spinning alone we sec different skills required to operate the 
and ring frame. Moreover, outside the village, because of good trans- 
cilities, there are many varicties of occupation open in the nearl 
: ik = 5 


i O ES i PE K) ~ 
; thus the change in occupations has not been from 
ny to a few, but from an old pattern involving Variety to a new pattern 
roviding variety and hence opportunity for personal choice and the 
ility of suiting different aptitudes. _ y 
i Social. amenities have been present in the village for some time, there is ~ 
à fairly good water supply and sewage system, though very few houses possess 
ths. A private electricity generating plant was in operation for some years © 
prior to 1939, and a d.c. supply laid on to some houses. There appears 
also to have been a measure Bees lighting. The textile mill has generated © 
power for its own use for about forty-five years. The public supply of elec 
tricity was made available in December 1939, and today there are 118 con= | 
Sumers connected to the mains. The village constable estimated, probably 4 
fairly accurately, that 6o per cent of the houses enjoyed this amenity. 7 
_ An enquiry into social activities reveals a very keen and popular football i 
Club around which most of the male villagers’ conversation centres, There 
ds little doubt that this club is a means of providing social contact on a large 
Wscale. At a friendly match with a aboni village on a mid-week 
vening over one hundred people turned out to watch, including a large A 
umber of women together with their children. The club, which has over 
"two hundred pounds “in the kitty”, is negotiating for the rental of a new 
“and more suitable playing field. During recent years it has had many suc- 
cesses and the team has noticeable prange. The club organizes dances and 


a y OF pers. 
particularly if its attention to children 


has an average of twenty 
ge. Children over eleven 
let. A 
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lage, historically and officially the chief one in the parish, shows 
‘ontrast to Midford. Far fons displaying any atmosphere of” 
iss, the village gives the entering visitor an impression of decay which 
ened by the dull greyness of the buildings. He sees few people or 
4 ivity and is strikingly aware of a sense of his own solitariness, 4 
Wever, as he progresses, the fecling that he is nevertheless being observed 
Om behind curtained windows creates a realization of unwelcome intrusion. 
rvillage, as has been pointed out, does not lie on a main road but is © 
the north-west of the meeting of two country lanes, These roads, — 
well kept and suitable for motor traffic, are seldom used by anyone ~ 
armers and the people who call on them. Northam itself is closely 
form a huddle of cottages which are mostly very old, though i 
F good state of repair. It lies on a hill physically dominated by the — 
t parish church, a monastic foundation of the fourteenth century which, 
oe. the cast. The lower border of the village is studded with 


quent bus service. Two buses in the morning collect 
which is a mile and three-quarters away, and one, or 
: run later in the day. Apart from those who travel to and | 
M work in the town, cne might imagine that the rest of the village was 
ged in agriculture, but in fact there are few farmworkers there. Indeed, © 
Hot many people of working age at all, The population of Northam. 
about 200 people, of whom at least so per cent are over sixty years 
Hence it is likely that equal numbers leave the village to work in 
wn to those who work on the land in or near the gi F 
sat Midford, there has been a considerable degree of change here during ~ 
century. Probably the village reached its peak of property about 
When, as the largest village in the parish, it contained three (possibly 
inns, and working there were three boot- and shoe-makers (one of 
a general leather shop), a baker, a grocer, a butcher, four dairy- 
} 4 mason, two blacksmiths, a glazier, and a thatcher. Today only two _ 
Survive; there is a small general store and a post office. As there is 
lustry in the village, the only alternative to farmwork, the demand for 
lhas fallen off as a result of mechanization, is employment in the town, 
having a population of about $,000 people, provides a variety of 
ions, 


though some social aménities are available, little advantage is taken of ~ 
ny For example, electricity was brought to the village in 1937, but sen! 4 
thirty-eight consumers make use of it. _ This is probably due to the high — 
tof power in the rural area and to the fact that most of those who do 
tare old people whose expenditure is governed by the income received 
cir Old age pensions. Such folk would also be the least keen on using 
they have made use of gil lamps for over half a century. The water 
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pply is bad. Mostly it is well water drawn from a number of points in 
e village. During a drought one or more of these may fail and villagers 
ve to go to another part of the village to get water, thus increasing the 
~ consumption of that particular supply. Such action is not unknown to cause 
hostility between groups. ; 
Regarding social activities, we note the existence of a football club of — 
“recent origin whose members are quite young. This has little popular sup- 

ort inthe village, which generally is not concerned with it. In the winter 

ere are periodic attempts on the part of the vicar and schoolmistress to 
“organize social activities, but invariably they are a failure. A fairly popular 
“cinema performance, organized by a private firm from a neighbouring town, 
© is put on weekly, but the vicar complains of some rowdyism during the % 
performances, The church, which might be expected to be the centre of W 
~ social life, is infrequently attended, though there are some regular members 
» among the elderly faithful. This is despite the fact that the vicar is con- 
si oe about the state of the village and possesses the drive and the ability 
T to organize activities. On a Sunday evening this old parish church may 
“muster two dozen people. There is also a Methodist Chapel with an average 
© attendance of ten. 

___ The school, which is staffed by two mistresses, one of whom lives in the 
village, is attended by twenty-eight children, who come not only from 
© the village, but from the greater part of the parish. The average attendance 
L for the preceding three years has been rather Rees About a dozen children: 
over cleven years of age go to the secondary schools in Tradlet. The present 
© intake at the village school averages 1:5 per annum, thus we may expect the 
"numbers to be greatly reduced (cet. par.) within a few years. 


~ Southam 


~ Like all the villages in this area Southam possesses no village green, but, % 
» unlike Northam and Midford which are fairly compact villages, Southam is J 
~~ a straggling collection of buildings lining both sides of a road which bends at 
“right angles at the north end of the village. At one extremity is a Methodist 
_ Chapel and at the other end is the Parish Church. A quarter of a mile beyond} 
-lics the vicarage. There are three farms in the village—one being in the 
| centre—which appear to be small and impoverished. 

© The Smallport-Tradlet bus route was recently altered so as to includă 
C Southam. This came about as a result of a petition, but it seems that there 
was very little general support for the movement, which only succeeded 
because one of the publicans resorted to subterfuge in the interests of hi 
© trade. This bus service is reduced rather deol in the winter months, 
~ few people using it apart from four men who work in Smallport. The * 
_ towns hold few attractions for most of the inhabitants, 

„It has been pointed out that this parish is wholly agricultural. The popu- 
lation appears to have been fairly evenly distributed in the past and the same. 
is true today. The single village of Southarh used to provide the chief ser- 
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‘centre, and it seems that eighty years ago there was a great variei 
jectipations. The importance of the village in this respect appears to have 

Ov en after the decline in the parish population occurred round 184 
In 1879 the records show that in addition to the two village inns there were i 
shops and a post office in the village. Theré were also two butchers 
T, two masons, a blacksmith, a millwright, two carpenters, four boo 
d shoe-makers, a tailor, a thatcher, a painter, and a wheelwright, and simil 
services were obtainable in some of the hamlets. Probably as many as 500 
le lived in the village at that time. Now it contains about 250 people, ~ 
dis the sole servicing centre apart from the towns. In 1939 there were 
wo butchers’ shops, a grocer’s shop, a post office, and a small general store. 
Th addition to this there were a blacksmith, two carpenters, two boot- and ~ 
hoe-repairers, a newsagent, a motor engineer, a thatcher, a threshing machine 
Swner, and a wheelwright. Today the two carpenters, the wheelwright, and 
the two boot- and shoe-repairers are no longer there. i 

f the three villages, Southam is most deficient in social amenities. There 
ater supply laid on. Water was formerly obtained from wells, now from 
dpoint pipes. There are no sanitary arrangements; not a single 
tank can be found in the village, and there is no electricity, though — 
oped to have this made available by 1951. The two four-roomed, — 
se -detached houses, erected since the war, are the extent of new building 
for some years. 2 
‘There is little social activity in Southam, though in the winter there 
‘occasional dances and whist drives, and the two inns are indifferently 
patronized. Unlike many villages in this area, there appears to be no foot- 
I club, and there are no cinema shows or, until very recently, evening — 
Tectures. The church and the chapel are fairly well attended. 
The school is staffed by two mistresses, both of whom live outside the 1 
sh. There is at present an average attendance of thirty-eight children. 
During the past four years the average attendance has been fort five. These 
children are drawn from the entire parish. Twenty-one children over eleven ~ 
years of age travel to Smallport to attend the secondary school. 


st and the sociologist have been concerned with the same problems, but 
Thave evolved differing conceptual schemata to deal with them. The most 
Pressing need amongst social scientists today is the establishment of a theoret- 
Cal framework which will unify the hypotheses of these different disciplines 
Jiminate the duplication of concepts. Although these different approaches 
lend themselves to the solution of specific problems with varying degrees of — 
Success, the present fairly general desire to unify the social sciences surely 
ndicates a consciousness of the shortcomings of these different disciplines. 
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e ensuing analysis of the social relationships in this rural community, 
cepts will be borrowed from the several social sciences in order to throw «i 
t on the processes involved. An attempt will be made in the following ~ 
“section to bring them together. Already we have seen that historical and 
economic factors have played a great part in determining the course of the — 
=change in the structure of the community, and it is evident that psycho-social ` 
‘factors play a part in the functional aspect of the social institutions. 
It will become clear to the reader that, in our analysis of the social relation- — 
s, it is exceedingly difficult to isolate the specifically social factors. Cem 
‘tain phenomena may clearly be due to the effects of social or economic 
deprivations ; others similarly to the effects of contact between urban and 
“rural culture patterns. However, in most cases a subtle interaction of the 
“two will be seen, and difficulty will be experienced in assessing their relative 
jortance, 
_ The analysis will take the form of a comparison of the social relationships 
taining in the three villages, and it will be seen that the factors of social 
nd economic deprivation and the effects of culture contact vary in each one 
n the extent to which they play a part in determining social change. If we 
[were to erect the study of each village into a type case it would appear that 
“in Southam economic deprivation is the prime determinant, whereas in Mid- 
‘ford it is the effect of culture contact. Northam, on this basis, would show 
fa strange mixture of the two factors. In a social study, structural properties, 
Kurt Lewin has pointed out, are characterized by the relations between 
vthe parts rather than by the parts themselves.(3) Hence in our study of 
ture contact in pencils we must beware being side-tracked by, say, 
hysical or geographical prommity, even though this may be a contributive 
factor. It is the relationships between individuals and between groups which 
e our chief concern. Such relationships exist in a variety of contexts, but 
or purposes of our analysis we will consider the five principal aspects of 
village life: work, leisure, class stratification, the family (child care and 
_ education), and local government. 


Work.—The Changing Occupational Pattern “ 
In our description of the three villages we may sec a marked contrast 
on the one hand, and Northam and Southam on the other. a 


t changes in communications, thej 
and the mechanization of farming entailing a dimin- 


workers. The reduction in the number of farmworkers ¥ 
‘means that some have 


‘or may leave the village altogether, when 
lost to. the land, Those farmworkers 
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€ to occupy the tied cottages and other dwellings situated near tl 
ere they work. Thus the advent of mechanization on the farn 
effect of clearing the villages of farmworkers. It is in this connexi 
oting that farmworkers do not usually object to the tied cottage, 
prefer it, especially those connected with dairy and sheep farming,” 
en especially have to be available on the farm at any time, andi 
orkers do not care for a long walk to their place of work. This is 
ly true of the parish of Northam and to some,extent of Southam, 
there certain specifically local factors must be taken into account, 
č land is not as fertile in the parish of Southam as it is in Northan 
from an abundance of Soak grass, whose existence is so notorio: 
nat it is known to farmers in this part of the country as “ Southam clover 
refore if we were te compare profitability in terms of the size of farm 
id have to consider the relative differences in the land in Southam. 
rtham. Whilst in Northam the farms are relatively large and pros- 
is, this is not generally the case in Southam, where the farms are s 
€ probably among the least profitable in the country. The small 
here labours under several disadvantages. He cannot utilize mode 
machinery, as too much capital would be lying around idle for too long 7 
, even if he could provide the capital in the first place. He cannot 
rd to employ labour all the year round, and during the summer months J 
nds it difficult to get casual labour for the harvest. His crops and mi 
are poor, for he cannot find the capital required to provide the outla 
artificial fertilizers. Hence we find a widespread deficiency in phosphates 
lime, which is aggravated as the years go by and more and more is taki 
of the land and less and less is put back. This is a state of affairs whi 
ersisted in this parish for a very long time, but it was robably accen: 
“during the last depression when the farmers’ cael reserves were 
austed, It is a safe prophecy, that should there be a return to even an 
imation of the agricultural depression which prevailed during the inter- 
ar period, then farming in this area would collapse entirely. This kind of 
= creates little demand for farm labour, and so, though we see a large 
n in the demand for farmworkers in both Northam and Southai 
feasons are quite different. 
“As we shall see later on, different degrees of indulgence and deprivatio 
mong farmers obviously play a large part in determining their aims an 
and the roles they play in the community. For the present it i 
ient if we have established the chief determinants of the decline in popu- 
tion in these two villages and the growth of the population in Midford, 
sre the existence of local industry and of the neighbouring town provide 
alternative occupations to agriculture. 


The reduction in the number of farmworkers living in the villages has 
d to influence the age structure. This is most noticeable in Northam, 
o 2O uE 


lishing a football club and team, or that the majority of the villagers 
to take much interest in it. Nor are the social evenings which the vicar 
much more successful, for old people 
wo hundred yards 
group in this village 
in the neighbouring | 
This group 
dford, and, 
gh the inns 


bout 
€ culture is 
tminants of the 


It is possible to find many stages of 
Midford it is in an advanced stage, so 
it is doubtful if there 
age since 1850. In Northam, 
advanced, but has taken place _ 


pointed out that change and constancy are relative concepts, — 
relating the actual degree of Constancy to the strength of the _ 


P=: 


That is to say that in Nor 
his reaction will be seen mo 


off from urban f 
a 
Si 


least this is true of 
ffect, a negative on 


s necessary to beware judging a rural community according to its social - 

, for, if we do so, we are apt to commit a fundamental mistake. It 
that in Southam there is little social activity, or at least what is meant — 

“social activity ” in urban terms. As we have indicated, there 1s little 


art from dances and whist drives ; there are few who leave the parish fo 
or for an annual holiday, and those who do so usually visit relative 


‘the neighbourhood. The erro 


ally in the pre- 


where often 


e compulsiv 
the football match, the dance hall, and 
alence of small-scale M 


, despite certain 


sitive aspects of such fa 
d, there is a greater satisfaction obtained ft 
urban society, which reduces this desire to 
orms of social activity. Indeed, this is somethin: 


Consciousness ees 
Social stratification, though for long a popular subject with sociological 
iters, has been bedevilled by the confusion of economic criteria with those 4 
pertaining to status. The distinction was made explicit by Max Weber (10) 
but the concepts remained in a somewhat unsatisfactory state until T. H 
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“Marshall (4) elaborated his concept of “ social class”. Social class is a con= 
‘pt concerned to illustrate the problems attendant upon social recognition, — 
t was used by Marshall to avoid two fallacies, namely the objective and 
“subjective aspects. The former considers class as automatically determined 
y definite criteria such as wealth or occupation. The latter is summed up. 
the statement, “a man belongs to that class which he thinks he belongs 
”. The distinguishing feature that members of a social class have in com- 
10n lies not in the internal or external attributes but in similar social chances, 
ocial class then is a derivative of the whole social personality; it is an 
videntity-group existing for the sake of internal contacts which the identity 
“makes possible. 
The problems involved in social class consciousness vary in the three 
ages to a remarkable extent. In Midford the inhabitants mostly regard 
emselyes as members of the lower-middle class. There are several objec- a 
ve factors which emphasize this notion. The style of dress of both men / 
d women, the datter’s hair styles and use of cosmetics betray not only a/ 
ssttong urban orientation, but also their class affiliation. There is in fact 


siderable psycho-social conflict. 
ban culture clashes most violeni 


tatus components. 
skilled craftsman, and Ea ee de 
There was a little mobility between the skilled 
ethaps, but it was very slight. 
within certain limits, a continual search for 


tatus both by men and women.’ The general pattern ©. 
Men entails that status is dependent largely upon occupation. Whereas 
women, status, though sometimes dependent upon occupation, is chi 
med by that of the husband. There is therefore occupational compett 
ong men, and competition among women. in their sexual attractive 
volving great interest in clothes and personal adornment together wi 
propriate social skills. All this is a direct antithesis of the rural culture 
ly the resulting conflict is more pronounced among women than men, 
some extent there is occupational competition in a rural culture. 
workers dream of owning | 
iere is a modicum of promotion p 
However, the external symbols o 
sometimes impossible to distinguish 


and or at least being farmers on their own, 
ossible on a farm, particularly a larg 
f social class are at a minimum, an 
either farmer or farmworker or the 


an culture consists mainly in 
because of its simple and 


factor in its initial strangeness. 
re diffuse and complex, and greater uncertainty ens 
cient leisure to make contact with the urban culture whi 
litter a sufficient attraction for them, a factor which i 
and ageing pattern of life in the village. 
eriot and lacking in social skills. It is recog 
skills and a familiarity with the ethos of urban fashions is a necessar 


quisite for successful (i.c., status acquiring) marriages. 
“So far it has been scen that social stratification and contact with an urb 
ulture are inextricably intertwined. This is not universal for, 

er Southam, quite a different problem emerges. 

hed squirearchy and there are few large farmers. 

uch mobility between the farmworker and the farmer ; 


“lines are rigid. i 
The most noticeable feature in Southam is, as we have said, the existenci 


The conflict exists today but not, as is often supposed, as a class conflict ; it is a status conflict, Class 
nflict in England has been a diminishing factor for some years, but if anvthing status conflict has increased. 
i y 
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farmers, or perhaps it would be better to call them small- 
It is characteristic of all farmers and particularly of smallholders 
t they are resolved to die (the suicide rate is fairly high) rather than be 
luced to the ranks of the farmworker. Thus farmers who are inefficient 
‘or who lack capital, or who are the victims of unfortunate circumstances, — 
d, when forced to give up, to move from one farm to another, This 
~ means that they will tend to move into another farm which is cheaper, hence i 
smaller or less profitable, and where they hope to enjoy better luck. They af 
seldom do, for it is obvious that they are starting each time under less favour- 
le conditions and greater disadvantages. Southam is composed of many — 
ch people. They are apt to be short of capital and to be inefficient ; they 
farming poor land which, as we have pointed out, they cannot improve 
by their own efforts, and farms tend to become smaller and more numerous. 
uch smallholders are a peculiar hybrid element in a rural community; aM 
cure themselves, they aggravate the already insecure relationships. They % 
e poorly educated and use primitive methods of agriculture. Their build- — 
gS are in a poor state of repair. They are employed long hours on their 
in an attempt to make an uncertain margin of 
profit. Many of them are unmarried and, indeed, it is hardly a cause for 
der, for the lack of security allied to a cottage possessing no amenities, 
ongenial surroundings (many in valleys subject 
i ) create conditions unattractive to potential wives, 
cing drawn to the towns, 
which the smallholder lives are conducive to a 
reactionary set of attitudes, Such people play little 
d live almost entirely within the primary group— 
‘the family. They have affiliations neither to the farmer nor the farmworker, i 
cand are a major cause of the backwardness of this community. Where the | ¥ 
community has been penetrated by urban ideas they are the main force £ 
eacting against them. This will be clearly seen 
of education, 


when we refer to the system 


The Family.—(a) The System of Child Care 
In the tural area under consideration there is 


the whole a fairly well- ` 
‘ie and characteristic system of child care. ie ny we 


Children are highly valued 


th 


Tam indebted 
in 


E 


I to Mr. Adam Curle for this insight int ild. i Ç 
the integration of the family unit, See “fom of child care and the part it plays 5 


xf security and to a sound integration in the community as well as the 
“unit of the family. This pattern of child care persists during the 
s of the disintegration of the rural culture for a number of reasons. 
it is a fundamental feature of the ‘rural culture where the functional” 
ect is fused with an emotional orientation. It is in other words an essen- 
al feature of the way of life, hence it is here that change is most resisted and 
‘st resistible. Secondly, there is little to change this practice, for with 
er children women can pay more attention to them and, indeed, value 
In addition to this, where the occupational pattern of the 
er has changed from a rural type of work to an urban type, the mother 
less work to do herself, It is a characteristic feature of the urban culture 
it it provides a woman with greater leisure than if her husband is engaged 
agriculture. The incentive to take part in farm work, to keep poultry, 
‘to tend a garden is much less when a woman is divorced from her hus- — 
band’s occupation. This again provides her with more time to spend on 
the children, whose whims and fancies may be more indulged. 

This local system of child care, though persisting in a village like Northam | 
where rural culture is already in an advanced state of disintegration, is over- VG 
hid by the manifestation of the competitive factor which we mentioned in ~ 
‘the section on social stratification. This competition, a phenomenon associ= 
a with the psycho-social insecurity arising from the process of urbanization, ~ 
“centres round the children, who are held up as symbols of the status of the 
“parents. A strong competitive clement is expressed in the clothes they wear 


“and the toys and indulgences their parents lavish on them, often out of 
or the intrinsic utility of the items pur 


H 
a 


Hey 


proportion to the parents’ income, f 
Chased’ Thus this competitive factor appears to have a twofold result; the 
arents’ status is expressed in the things done for the children and the expense es ‘ 
is obtained. 


lavished on them, and a greater integration of the family unit 
is a function of the se 


“up. The Superintendent Minister o 

pute between two leaders in the local chapel, admitt 
" in his decision by the size of the respective families, 
> adverse judgement would have left the chapel to 

" relations, and in this case it might have removed 


T as many as eleven people. 


> 


3 (b) The School 


In each village there is a primary school, each wi 
Their effect, on their respective communities is considerable, and in one case 


in particular the school is a focal point in the culture conflict. A 


T = 
6 ‘This is reminiscent of similar practices amongst primitive peoples such as the potlatch of the Kwakiutl 
or the pig-economy of the Al®rese. In both these cases a high degree of insecurity is manifested. p 
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ool in rd is probably the only one which has a recognized 
id acceptable position in the institutional pattern. Here the senior mistress 
married and lives next to the school. This itself is a factor in making her 
onally acceptable, though she complains that she has never been able to 
t on terms of intimacy with the inhabitants. Her popularity was increased 
when she instituted annual outings for children and parents during the summer i 
onths and generally it appears that she experiences no trouble with parents. ‘i 
In Northam there is evidence that the mothers are loth to allow the teachers - 
to influence their children. Frequent disagreements take place and the present 
tior mistress, though married and a resident in the village for eighteen years, 
Ms not popular. The children are healthy and cause no trouble until they 
Weave the village school to go to the secondary school in the town, when 
they experience an abrupt change and are henceforth sharers in the social 
flict so marked in this village. Complaints about them are rife. Not 
ily is there frequent trouble on the bus which takes them to school, but P 
ere is a marked change in their behaviour on their return to the village, 
hich seems to show an absence of any socially integrative mechanism, 
heir inability, until very recently with the creation of the football club, to 
Cooperate to utilize the various means of recreation, and their destructive 


Squire, who built a well-equipped Constitutional Club and Hall, is a 

nstant source of disappointment and apprehension to these people who 

te the increasing incidence of delinquency and ille itimacy. The parish 

con pale complained that“. . . if there is any feck in the parish, it’s at 
am”. 


iodical appointment of a teacher who is unknown and who will almost 
tainly have “foreign” ideas. The second reason lies in the deprivation 
ered by the farmer, who would prefer to use his children as cheap labour — | 
the land, rather than that they should be an economic liability. ` This is 
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m. Both teachers are painfully aware that their arrival in th 

ch morning is watched, and the walk to the schoolhouse through 1 
an atmosphere of running the gauntlet, as silent women note 

from the doorsteps. On one occasion when the school bell failed | 


the morning, complaints were received. It was said that the} 
hat we know school has started ”. 


to hear the bell ring A EnA 
recent institution of the practice of sending children over eleven years 


dition to prevent 
she whenever it has been possible to do so without risking the magis- 
fine. Fifty years ago it was no to have 20 per cent absent from 


hs it sometimes rose to 70 per cent for days | 


id. An entry ina local diary for D that ‘©... many — 

i are employed illegally Tr is not surprising to find even young 
coming to school too tired to work when the necessities © i 
demand their labour. After they leave 
ained on the farm as cheap, or as is often the case on s o S, 
d labour. In one case this resulted in a man and ‘woman F walle 
” for twenty-four years because they could not escape from their respective 
nts’ farms. x 
arish Council in Rural 4 


Government.—The Position of the P.: 


Society 
ere is a marked dissimilarity between the parish councils of Northam and 
m. In the former the two villages of Northam and Midford are the 
toral wards, each sending six members to the common counci 3 


His larger than the Southam council. The chief difference is that, whilst 
ortham council is fairly representative of the inhabitants, that of Southam 


ham ward sends four farmers, the squire, 
the village itself is unable to take part in the government of the parish, 
the farmers and the squire live outside the village. There appears to 
00 great preoccupation On the part of the villagers with their uncertain 
seial existence for them to accept the responsibilities of office. The who 
ancil as cOnstituted meets fairly frequently, but it is noticeable that the 
mers, do not show mu 


resentatives of the Northam ward, being far | 
e or a desire to improve its social amenities. 


E 

jncern for the welfare of the villag 

Southam council is characterized by the fact that none of its members _ 
Es ti k 
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as born or brought up in th 
inhabitants, though considerably more enlightened than they are. It is com- 
osced of a farmer, a retired naval officer, a publican, the vicar, the owner 
of a club, a retired professional woman, and a retired London businessman. 
= Many people regard parish councils as anachronisms. This is a view 
ared not Ae by people in the rural area but is frequently expressed by 
pop’: in Southam even amongst members themselves. It is felt that they 


and unable to prevent what is not. It must be admitted that there is some 
truth in this, for parish councils have over a period of years lost a lot of their 
~ power to the central authorities at rural district and county level. Neverthe- 
‘Tess, it is likely that this attitude is a rationalization of some deeper dissatisfac- 
T tion. It is often true that, even when they could be usefully employed, little 
‘attention is paid to them. An example may help to make this clear. In 
“Southam in 1941 the post office was situated at one end of the village, it was 
_ then moved to a more central position about seventy yards away. In 1949 
_ the postmistress felt she EE another house, one with a garden, and so 
she proposed moving to a house two doors away from the original site. This 
ave rise to a great deal of acrimonious criticism and the parish council decided 
to hold a public meeting where complaints could be received and the matter 
ettled. When the meeting was held not a single inhabitant attended. 
The ineffectiveness of the parish councils in the specifically rural parish, 
uch as Southam, rests for the most part in the lack of what Max Weber 
ed “legitimacy ”.(9) Weber classified legitimacy as resting on traditional, 
onal, and charismatic grounds. Thus the basis for traditional legitimacy 
“depends on the established belief in the sanctity of immemorial traditions and 
"those exercising authority under them. Rational legitimacy depends on the 
belief in the legality of the pattern of normative rules and the right of those 
i pevouted under them to issue orders. Charismatic legitimacy rests on the 
“devotion to the specific and exceptional authority of an individual person 
nd the normative patterns or order revealed or ordained by him. In the 
articular case we are concerned with, it is the first two which are applicable. 
For centuries the legitimacy was of a traditional nature, but during the 
past century the squirearchy, who were accepted under this frame of refer- 
ence, have disappeared for the most part, or, where they have not, they are 
_ less acceptable both because they are nouveau riche and because there are doubts 
about the basis of traditional legitimacy itself, Thus in Southam there is no 
quire in the traditional sense. The leading landowner is a retired solicitor. 
And in Northam the squire, though the owner ôf a large estate, is only the 
ond generation of a family who made their fortune in industry and acquired 
a title since their present estate came into their hands. 

Tt is pobi in a rural culture like that of Southam, that, if’the few large 
mers had assumed the authority thus vacated by the squirearchy, the tra- 
tional basis would have been retained; however, the traditional basis of 
heir relationships has altered too. Today the, farmer has little to do with 
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o not serve a useful purpose ; that they are powerless to get what is wanted — 
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fe parish where he farms, and he has barely any contact with the villages — 
mlets, save insofar as he has tied cottages there. He buys his necessi 
as he sells his produce, in the market town, and the possession of a car” 
es him to keep in direct contact with the urban area and so by-pass 
illages. In Northam, though several farmers sit on the council, it is 
t that they do so not because of any interest in the village, which is 
usly neglected, but because the landowning squire exerts his influence 
event the council being in the hands of the Midford ward. 
ie parish council is a relatively modern institution as far as its present- 
orm is concerned. In 1857 the number of Parliamentary voters was 
in Northam and 69 in Southam. Today it is designed to fit into 
ramework of rational legitimacy, but this is a function of an urban and 
ucratic culture. It is still alien to the rural way of life which it seeks 
place. Thus should the farmworker, the blacksmith, the carpenter, or 
mallholder desire to stand for election to the council (which they do 
they cannot find supporters. Their right to sit in the seat of authority 
estioned as well as the legitimacy of the authoritative body itself, Never- | 
ss, parish councils are necessary evils which have to be chosen and so, | 
Southam, where they are not under social pressures as in Northam, they 
se Outsiders, or more correctly they only permit outsiders to sit on them. — 
at could be more fitting than to choose outsiders to sit on a council thai 
siders have decreed should exist? Thus, in Southam at least, the parish 
uncil, once elected, is ignored. ‘ 
_ The rural area where culture contact is at a minimum is thus without 
ead ; the squirearchy has for the most part vanished or plays but a shadow 
Fits former role; the few big farmers have isolated themselves from the 
ife of the village ; the parish councils pass unrecognized ; the schoolteachers 
the most part are representatives of external atta ; the church betrays — ope A 
marked inability to supply incumbents who are either young enough or 
sed of the requisite ability to provide leadership, and the inhabitants 
unable to produce from their midst those who might fill the gap. Thus — 
le rural society is atomized, having no force which by either attraction or 
compulsion can weld it into an integrated whole. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


It is incumbent upon the writer to sum up the foregoing analysis but, 
e doing so, it must be pointed out that this study was not undertaken — 
| a view to the establishment of general laws of social change. Our aim — 
ore modest, it is to describe the chief features which have contributed 
the disintegration of the rural culture in this rural area. The enormous ~ 
ences between our three villages, all within a few miles of each other, 

Warn us against attempting anything grandiose. ` { a 
So far it has been our aim to illustrate the working of two factors, economic 
social deprivations, and culture contact. It is hoped that some light has 
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heen shed on the effects of these two factors, but some more willbe said of} e 
eral nature. In addition a brief enumeration of the main problems will Sm_ 
e made, for it is only the possibility of improving, where improvement is ner 


“needed, that justifies our researches. “an. 


Social Structure of a Rural Community 
“Ih this rural area it will be observed that an increasing incidence of cult 
Ture contact is concomitant with a decreasing degree of economic deprivation, 
ut not necessarily with a decreasing degree of social deprivation. We must'e 
tin ue the two forms of deprivation, There is a danger that we may ir 
ider economic deprivation the root of the evil, but this is not so, for wes. 
see in the village of Northam a greater amount of economic welfare thani- 
5 probably ever existed before, in spite of the loss of position and popula- 
ion. It is impossible to find either unemployed or paupers there today. 
he social aia is a function of change, SE brought about by changes: 
Gn population or economy, or arising from the new forms of social action 
“associated with urbanization.(5) i] 
F The nature of the social problem of change requires some explanation. 
Psychologists have told us that love or approval is a basic factor in the struc- 
“turing of the personality. This in turn depends on the structure of the family, 
“its traditions, practices, orientation, and so forth. However, the institution: 
of the family is only one of many institutions in a society which also play 
‘a We can therefore say that the personality structure of an individual” 
Gs a function of thé social structure; indeed, the personality structure and | 
“the institutional structure are two sides of the same thing, Allowing for the 
“manifold variations in the social institutions of a community, a characteristic. 
‘Pattern of attitudes, or, as we have called it, a culture pattern, is developed. 
‘Such a culture pattern is different in different communities. Inasmuch as the | 
rsonality structures of the individuals in a community have been moulded 4 
a compatible manner, that is where there are no deviants, individuals will J 
ave a strong attachment to this culture pattern. It is the essence of a rural f 
mmunity, or indeed of any Community, that it attempts to provide for its 
_ Own sake an institutional pattern of life which is wholly desirable. In his 
“book Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, Ferdinand Tönnies has brought out the 
“distinguishing feature of a community, which unlike an association is not 
"a means to an end, but is an end in itself. There is an intrinsic value in ff), 
community. This is obvious, for man cannot live except he lives in’a cox 
munity ; the family is such a community, especially to a young child. 
‘we make this our point of departure we can ER that to be rejected 
ur community is something which is extremely painful. This is not & 
true of individuals, but of communities themselves. If a community f Rs 
that it is no longer wholly acceptable to a wider community (such as a nat om) 
Of which it is a part, then something will happen. We can, as some wr ers 
have done, speak of a “social neurosis”, or we can, like Durkheim, Speak ` 
of anomie. (2) Whatever we call this phenomenon is unimportant ; what is 
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the resultant syndrome. In such a community, to re-estab 
ry relationships, change must take place, and this change takes o 
t of a threat; this gives rise to a reaction. If the community pos= 
lasticity then the reaction will be to facilitate the change, if not, then 
ge will be resisted. Where resistance takes place it will be for two: 
First, because it involves a change to some new and unknown form 
imperfectly known. Secondly, because the new form is known to 
erior to the one it seeks to replace, These reasons may be conscio 
some members of the community, but for the most part they ter 
Unconscious. In our study, where conscious reasons can be seen to 
te, we have endeavoured to make them explicit. Such is the case 
older’s attitude to education ; he asks, “| . . education for what?” > 
little use to him to have educated children if their education is divorced 
verything that is important to his family and his way of life. However, 
Cannot explain the reaction solely in such terms. 
all societies there is a certain rate of change, but if the rate increases 
da certain point it becomes unacceptable, The point varies from society 
ciety. In modern western society the rate of change acceptable is high, ~ 
e there has developed over several centuries a considerable elasticity in 
institutional pattern. This is something that has not taken place in this 
Society, where clearly one of the rural communities has been untouched 
y modern influences until very recently, and another has been affected for 
only a half century. a 
| When we speak of an unconscious element in the reaction to social change, 
ve do not necessarily imply a group-mind theory. We can assume that, i 
community where relationships are familiar and relatively. static, any 
€ is regarded as a threat to its very existence, even where the change 
Promises to bring indulgences. Indeed, the urban influences promise better 
hitation, electricity, and other social benefits, but these provoke the same © 
tion as the less desirable ones. This is supported by the evidence mani- 
in the parish council records of Southam a the early nincteen-thirties 
Which show a rejection of proposals put forward to hasten the advent of — 
lal amenities like a water supply and electricity. There is a wisdom in 
Mis reaction which is common to all primitive societies. For in primitive ; 
Gieties the institutions are not discrete entities but are parts of an order, 
as Adam Curle has pointed out, if change is imposed on them Wane Pè 
me external agency the whole social structure is liable to collapse: (1) This 
the prime root of the psycho-social conflict which we have several times 
tred to. There are, hdwever, other elements involved in this conflict 
ere a certain degree of change has taken place—a conflict inherent in the 
n culture ital 


| It is not our intention to embark upon a detailed analysis of the disinte- 
ive manifestations of urban culture, but to consider the relevant aspects 
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us disintegration as it affects the rural community. In Midford especially 
ere has been a wide acceptance of the urban culture, so much so that the — 
age exhibits much the same atmosphere as a suburban area. In doing so 
has to some extent passed through one period of disintegration only to 
ter another, or rather there have been superimposed on certain disharmonies 
others inherent in the new order. We wish to single out three particular 
“features. One, the greater rate of change, has already been mentioned. It 
one with which, despite the elasticity of its institutional structure, the urban 
ture finds increasing difficulty in coping. The remaining two centre round 
e occupational pattern, and education. ; 
he process of rationalization, which Weber described as being an essen- 
tial prerequisite of modern industrial life, implies a segmentation of roles. _ 
Thus there is a dichotomy between the role at work and the role at home 
d these roles are in many cases incompatible, The incompatible require- 
ents which demand competition as well as co-operation, exploitation as 
ell as reciprocity in the economic and social-political fields respectively are 
es of ambivalence which give rise to insecurity and confusion. This is 
applicable also to children whose roles in the school and the home likewise 
ve rise to incompatible attitudes. Even within a single institution like the 
hool, as Ben S. Morris has pointed out, we find a structure which tends to _ i 
promote asocial traits.(7) This is clearly noticeable in the marked change in 
children’s attitudes when they leave the primary school in the village to attend 
e secondary school in the town. This element of insecurity in the urban 
culture is further seen in the compulsive round of urban entertainments on 
the part of the younger members of the population, which is indicative of 
a desire for socia ility without responsibility. In Midford in 1946 an attempt 
appears to have been made to overcome this, when a group of teenagers 
suddenly, and without any apparent external influence, spontaneously appeared 
at the local Methodist Chapel in an attempt to find the centre of their social 
ane within the village itself, but the movement was shortlived, due largely 
the lack of leadership amongst the older members of the chapel. Generally . 
j young people are a problem, particularly in Northam, where the children 
are more urbanized than the older inhabitants of the yillage. It is possible 
that much is due to the superimposition of these manifestations of insecurity. 
on the mode of upbringing that we have shown is peculiar to this area. 


` The Problems of the Rural Community 


Although it is impossible to isolate entirely the problems which have |- 

af become apparent in our study, we can see a number of factors around which » 
| disharmonies have crystallized. The first we wish to mention is the economic 
~ background; the other two are the spearheads of the urban penetration, 

namely the problems of education and local government, i 

1. The economy of the rural area varies from place to place, but in one 
ommunity it is clear that the dis-economy in farming could be rectified. 
Where farms are Operating at less than optimym capacity or where there is 
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ciency in capital and efficient management, there is room for planning ~ 
horities to make improvements. Perhaps the remedy which springs to” 
d first is that of reducing the number of economic units with a view tonne 
Snore extensive use of mechanical methods, but there are other possibili- 
“such as changing the type of agriculture. It is possible in this area, for Fosi 
mple, to retain the small unit and still be able to increase the welfare of 


farming community if such types of farming as pig-farming were encour | 


BS 
This kind of remedy depends a great deal on the central government Ey 
to stimulate pig-farming, for instance, it would be necessary to alter the 
cation of animal foodstuffs, the controlled price of barley, and the avail- 
rof fish-meal and maize. There is indeed a whole gamut of economic — 
bilities apart from attempts to increase the productivity of agriculture. 
example, the establishment of light industries and more widespread 
tation are two lines of economic activity that may be considered. 
economic remedies are almost wholly within the power of a planning 
ority in a controlled economy. The social problems involved in this, 
ever, we must strongly emphasize, present more difficult issues. : 
‘Education in a rural community should obviously be different from 
in an urban community, if it is desired to retain anything of a rural cul- ~ 
c. It is by no means certain that this is realized by the educational authori- 
On the other hand, the necessity of raising the educational standard is 
often not appreciated in rural arcas where the increasing complexity 
Í technology of agriculture requires more than an intuitive and rule-of- 
umb type of knowledge. It is well known among agriculturalists that 
h of the land is not being cultivated to the fullest extent, thus an education 
ed to this end would do much to integrate education and agriculture. 
from this, however, we have suggested that there are educational 
‘oblems inherent in the very nature of the system of education as it exists 
y throughout the country. It is not our desire to expatiate on these — 
oblems, but to point to them as one of the problems which urbanization 

is bringing to the rural community. s 
3. Perhaps it is the parish council that presents the most pertinent problems — 
the social scientist. Whilst it is felt that a great deal could be done in ~ 
establishing their importance, the nature of the problem is such as to make 
necessary to evolve therapeutic techniques w ich are, as yet, undeveloped. 
is clear that the function of the parish council has altered, or rather that 
s former function has lapsed considerably and, so far, without a new one 
ng found. It is possible,that much could be effected in this direction, for, 
Í if social problems are to be satisfactorily tackled, the democratic element — 
| must be increased. The parish council provides a potential link between the 
cal inhabitants and the central government, using the term “ central govern- 

ment” to cover all administrations and planning authorities outside the parish — 
‘boundaries. -A new function for parish councils would involve a greater 
| degree of personal mediation between the anonymous external authorities 
“and the face-to-face group of the village and parish. More sympathy and  « 
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z of specifically local problems and a more effective propaganda 
probably go along way toward diminishing the present hostile attitudes 
ch are continually being built up.(6) R 
If some such steps as we have indicated were taken to help rural com- | 
nities make the necessary adjustments arising out of the accelerated pace 
` social change, then the way would be paved for a synthesis of what is of 
alue in rural society and the higher material standards which an industrial 
ciety can offer. 
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THE METHODOLOGY OF STUDYING RUMOR 
i TRANSMISSION 


KURT BACK, LEON FESTINGER, BERNARD HYMOVITCH, 
HAROLD KELLEY, STANLEY SCHACHTER AND 
JOHN THIBAUT: 


Interest in the rumor process has mainly centered upon the content of 


rumors (2), (5), distortions in rumors (1) and how widely circulated 
(2), (3). ily attract attention and are 


juently taken as d 
is been little attempt to study the 
mation except with respect to 
there are a number of question: 
‘transmission processes which are important to ans 
lerstanding of the process. These questions can be summarized as : 
determinants of who co hom?” In order ti 


mmunicates what to w: 
Je to answer specific parts of this general question a methodology mus 
m hand which can : : 


T. Obtain accurate reporting 
its transmission. 
Obtain accurate reporting 


which take place. 


The technical methodological problems 
quite difficult. In the laboratory the investig: 
Close observation of his group which through his 

e span and a narrow space of free movement. 
restrict communication to, written messages in 
and he may intercept these messages to record time an 

sion. In studying real life situations, however, such 4 


of the rumor or information at various points i 


of all, or an adequate sample of, the communication 


ynamics. "The study was conductes 
f Naval Research. BE 


ife U 
130 


e. We shall. us o ea: which have been used fo date to 
study the details of the communication process in real life situations. 


t Rumor Interviews 
This method consists of interviewing all or a sample of the members 
the social structure at some point in time after a given rumor had been 
culating. The interview may include questions about whether or not the 
on has heard specific things, from ae did he hear them, to whom 
has he told them, and when and in what settings have these transmissions 
en place. If the total organization can be interviewed the method has 
obvious advantage of obtaining data from every member. Thus, on 
he surface, the method appears clearly adequate to study the problems involved. 
© experiences in the use of this method for studying the transmission 
information indicate that there are serious difficulties in its use. Most of 
e difficulties center about the inability of people to report from whom | 
heard things and to whom they told them. Certainly after considerable 
has elapsed, and even after only a short time interval, only very vague 
“and unreliable information about transmission is obtained in this manner. 
Festinger, Cartwright, ef al. (3) attempted to study the details of the 
transmission of a rumor which had arisen spontaneously in a housing project. 


recall quite small details of its content, 
out whether or not they had told the 
sponses such as “I ma 


‘attempted to study rumor transmission ~~ 
an eal method. Instead of using a 
ct gps lose Origins might be difficult to trace they planted, in 
te realistic fashi 0 clearly distinguishable items of Eon in a 
4 mmunity. The items of information were relevant to activities in which 
ue Community was engaging. All residents of the community were inter- 
ed from 24 to 48 hours after the items had been planted. 
ven after such a short interval there was considerable vagueness in the 
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sto the interviews concerning from whom they had heard the informa- 
and to whom they told it. Some could not remember from whom 
had heard it ; some reported not having told it although others reported 
heard it from them. It was possible, however, to make a recon- 
uction of unknown accuracy of the transmission process in spite of the 

that there were relatively few transmissions where the data gathered from 
$ communicator and the recipient checked completely. With anything 
s than a roo per cent coverage of the members of the community the data 


ild have been of very little value. 

almost seems as though people perceive and remember only the “ thing ”, 
is, the content of information, and tend not to perceive the medium 
ch which it comes, that is, who tells it to them. More explorations 
a indicated of possible improvements in using interviews to record trans- 
fon of information but it seems clear that this method is not the final 


ver to our problem. 


method consists essentially of having the communication process 
d by co-operating members within the social structure which we wish 
|. We shall, below, describe a use of participant observers which we 
irecti ommunication in a hierarchical organiz- 
whether particular kinds of information 
d or downward directions within the 


hority structure, work structure and physical arrangement of the organiza- 
The organization had five levels in its hierarchy and Saree about 
fifty-five members. On the basis of the director's information we selected 
a small number of members at different levels in the organization to act as our 
co-operating observers. These co-operators were also interviewed in order 
obtain their perceptions of the various structural aspects of the organization 
d also to obtain knowledge about sociometric groupings within it. This 
ditional information (‘which was considerably more detailed with respect 

certain parts of the organization than that which we had obtained from the 
ector) indicated the necessity for adding other persons to our list of co-oper= - 


ne observers. Eventually, we had a group of seven participant observers 
lected out of the total organization. The bases for selecting these co- 


erators were as follows : 

© 1. There should be a co-operator from each of the 
organization. , 

2, The co-operators should be strategically placed within the sociometric structure 

of the organization ; that is, each of the major social cliques within the group 

should be represented. , 


major authority levels of the ; 
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3. The co-operators should be spread around in terms of their work location, 
4. People should be selected who would be motivated to do a good job and who 
would be able to maintain secrecy about their observer functions for the course 


of the study. 


The plan of the study was to plant a series of rumors at various levels in 

€ organization and to have the co-operators record the transmissions of these © 

| planted items as thoroughly as possible. Before each rumor was planted each 
“co-operator was told when it was to be planted and the exact content of the 


transmission, and so as not to bias the c 
hom the rumor was to be planted. 
Since cach rumor was only a very small part of the total volume of com- — 
‘munication within the organization, the co-operators would be behaving 
aturally in their member roles for the Sreater part of their working day, 
Vhen the rumor was told to them or when they overheard it, they were 
ssible without arousing Suspicion) to 
Tumor in order to ascertain as much : 
in its transmission. They were also 
t of the rumor as they heard it and 


> wel re relevant m: 
f seven rumo! 
enteen acts of communicati 
f these communications were 
lire ed to someone on the same level a 
yamunications were directed downward. : 
ther two rumors were relevant mainly to a six-member mo 
ttee which existed in the organization, One of our co-operators 
er of this committee. The rumor, that some questionnaire data 
ommittee had gathered were lost, was planted within the commit 
fifteen minutes it had spread to the entire committee. 
there was only one communication about it to anyone outside t 


ur days after this rumor had been inserted, the rumor that the data ha 
id was planted in the committee. Within one hour this informati 
icated`to all but one of the members of the committi 


esentative of the lowest status level 
“did not find out about it until she specifically asked one of the oth 
mittee members about developments concerning the data. This 
zere no communications at all to anyone outside of the commit 
: of the rumors which did not spread at all clearly evoked very strong” 
against communication. The rumor concerned the impen 
ation of a condition which was already a source © 
sons with whom it was planted, when asked about it later, said 
want to be identified as knowing anything about this matter and 
told anyone about it. Why in this case such restraints were arou: 
‘other instances, which we know about anecdotally, such “ fear p. 
“rumors spread considerably is an extremely interesti problem. 
results of this frankly exploratory study are certainly sugges 
indicate that additional work along such lines will be fruitful. 


O: 
member, the repr 


ties of the Method of Participant Observation 

e are two weaktiesses which are now apparent in the use of participan 
to record communication processes, Tt will take considerable 

work to estimate accurately the seriousness of these weaknesses a 


i methods of overcoming them. 


ias in the sampling? of communicatio red 
means of co-operators can clearly never be actually all of the communicatio: 
‘tem. We must consequently regard th 


which occur concerning a particular ard 
methodias a technique of sampling from the total number of communicati 
which occur and we must he concerned with the problem of the random 


‘the rumors produced no acts of communication at 
n obtained will be given? below- 


ns recorded : The data gathered 


ail, Some reasons for the low amo 
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of the sample whic ain. In the study described above we failed to 
record slightly more than 20 per cent of the communications which took place. ! 
We have no indication of selective factors which may or may not have operated | 
i is 20 per cent different from the 80 per cent which we did record. 
. Artificial limiting of the communication process: In the study which we 9 
- described we do not know to what extent the rule against our co-operators | 
themselves transmitting the rumor restricted the spread below what it would 
normally have been or perhaps even altered the direction in which items might 
have been communicated. In essence, the method involved closing upa H 
number of links in the usual communication network. The criteria which 
we used in selecting co-operators (the adequacy of which was probably respons- 4 | 
ible for the large degree of coverage which we obtained) obviously meant the $ 
removal from the communication chains of Jairly important persons: persons’ \ 
- — who were at the center of sociometric cliques or who were in strategic positions 
in the work structure. These persons might under normal circumstances 
have been the main transmitters of such information and rumor. Method- 
i real research which would give us knowledge of the effects of such removal 
of links in the communication chains is necess ry. | 
The practical problems of doing such research cannot be ignored. Many 
organizations will have considerable hesitation about allowing rumors to be | 
planted and about allowing their members to act as data collectors. Even an 
organization which will permit such a study to be made will undoubtedly 
impose severe limitations on the content and nature of the rumors to be planted. 
The g of the co-operators about indul ing in such * secret activities” l 
and the possible effects of later revealing their role must also be seriously { 
considered. = (Fae i ee 
These problems can be solved, and were in the pilot study which we conducted, 
but their solution is a necessary prerequisite to conducting the research. 
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Work as Human Relations, Community Service Society of New York. 
Columbia University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
This book is a collection of papers first given as lectures in celebration of the rooth 
iversary of the Community Service Society of New York, and the soth anniversa1 
ithe New York School of Social Work. The papers have now been published with 
object of increasing understanding of the present problems of social welfare, and 
ributing to a more effective approach to these problems by drawing on knowledge 
m the medical and social sciences and the practice of social and health work. 
“The book is divided into three parts covering three main topics : Theory and 
iques of Social Work, Professional Training, and Vistas in Human Relations. 
first two are mainly connected with the practice and theory of social work, and the 
d'deals on a wider canvas with its relation to world affairs. The book as a whole 
the advantages and disadvantages which inevitably attend such a a are 
ents, often brilliantly, the views of a number of people on matters about which 
y have thought deeply and had long experience, and it covers a broad range of related 
< On the other hand, it leaves the reader somewhat frustrated, for none of the 
can be much more than touched on, and reading requires rapid changes in frames 
‘of reference which are not always easy to achieve. 
‘The main impression which the book is likely to leave with the reader, particularly 
perhaps the British reader, is the firm belief of the authors in social work as a profession ee, 
has already achieved considerable status, and is conscious of the value of its cons 
tion to human affairs. Nevertheless, the authors are very aware of the problems 
to be faced, particularly, for example, in the spheres of selection and training ; the 
ed for further professionalization ; and the relation of social work proper to the other 
sciences, the drawing of boundaries between them, the contribution they can 
each other in terms of knowledge and skill, and how they can most effectively colla- 
te to contribute to the welfare of the community. ; 
The main theme throughout is the belief in the possibility of applying scientific 
od to human affairs, and a strong plea is made for its application to social work, 
much research needs to be done both on problems and techniques. 
This is an interesting and at times an exciting collection of ea ma 


applied to s 
A second 


may have been that the ra 
& man, and therefore littl of Lewin as a person: was convey 


ite a different atmosphere pervades the pe 
e man comes through. Here a sense o! 
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strong personal desire to contribi 


ict situation between a supervisor and a mechanic concern- 
sed of machines for the supervisor’s group of operators, 

being encouraged by the operators. There is a step-by-step description of 
ight by the disputants, resulting from an objective presentation 
“case ; the production by the group of operators of a plan to 


argaret Mead. Gollancz, London. 


mething of a phenomenon, and a new book by her is an event, 
ists, but for : 


Mite a young woman, she has acted 

ee! . $ g. ing in adyance of the main force of 
aS he S rays full of intelligence, some true, some 
e out of perspective, bi Providing material for those of us in the van. In 
he once more, a vital almost Unique clement in the striking 


ce function, however, no only ‘one of sci 4 i e, but of reporting 
back to the non-technical public AN E EE W A utot epon a 

) a era a ca eet Er Y as much as anyone living 
Sitar! en a climate of opinion in which humane and moderate values may be pre- 
given by her latest work is that she conceives her role as being 

t of an educator, and because she rightly believes that 

to tell to a large and varied public, she adapts her style 

loses ical punch, but it is probably a calculated 

ly” with her subject. To accustom readers 
n attitudes about sex and sex roles, she treats 

the way in which seven primitive societies create their 

SPA female attributes. The Pim are made with a gentle 

d i CAS consider his own society objectively. 
ns Symi osition of the two Sees Be tern 


y 


à “si 


section of the book. It is 


ides cause for argument, but at the same time gives the impression that something 
a grand scale has been attempted and achieved. There are gaps, irrelevancies, in- 
consistencies, and looseness of construction, but these are unimportant. Less creative 
vorkers can remedy them later and at leisure. 
* Male and Female ” should be of great value to psychiatrists and to all social scien- ~ 
concerned with the etiology of social and personal disharmonies. Anthropologists, — 
dly enough, are least liable to make constructive use of it, since the total social struc- 
within which the discussed phenomena take place, is not clearly enough delineated 
or many purely sociological hypotheses to be developed À 
On the other hand, it'bristles with implicit hypotheses for the social psychologist, 
it is greatly to be hoped that they will be promptly and meticulously followed up 
iborated. The debt owed to Dr. Mead, and to ail powerful and original thinkers, 
only be repayed by putting their ideas to some constructive and positive purpose. 
A. C. 


“The Infancy of Speech and the Speech of Infancy, by Leopold Stein. Methuen, London. 
Most theories of the origin of speech fail to convince, in that they seem to assume 
ü almost deliberate attempt to construct language; little attention is paid) to 
ic, social, and unconscious aspects of the process. In this book Dr. Stein throws 
net widely to obtain clues—anatomy, neurology, prehistoric archaeology, biology, 
xciology, psychoanalysis, and the evidence from infant speech and the speech defects 
adults are all considered with a wealth of erudition and considerable lucidity of expres- 
Two fundamental phonetic processes are described : voicing and clicking. The 
mer, based on the expulsion of air over the vocal cords, symbolizes the urge to geet 
air”, to cope with primitive anxiety, and hence to deal with dangers ftom within, ~~ 
lich oP the other hand, is based on mouth movements and originates in icing al 
e mother’s breast. It symbolizes a response to stimuli from without, to the mo 
d relationship and thus to the archetype of the group. Originally these two processes 
separate Bott in the infant and in the history of human development but gradually 
they come to be superimposed on each other. Clicking, or mouth movements, interrupt 
“the flow of voice, and words begin to be formed. The earliest words are of 
bababa ”, “ mamama” type, until later modifications lead to speech as we know it, 
Reiteration of this sort remains, however, a characteristic of primitive languages. The © 
{aori vocabulary contains 169 reiterative words per thousand and Tonga 166, as com- 
“pared with the English, French, or Greek 2-3 per thousand. f i 
L T As a completely novel approach to the problems of speech development, this book is 
tably provocative. Nevertheless the writer apua convincingly in tracing the 
origins of speech from the pursly emotive to the symbolic and conceptual level. Very 
few books indeed combine such charm of style with so much and (a very different 
Matter) so well-digested knowledge. AET 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF 
BEHAVIORAL CONTAGION 
IN GROUPS : 


I 
CLINICAL AND THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


The spreading of a mood, an attitude, a behavior from one person to = 
another, or through a whole group, is a phenomenon long familiar to the 
ial psychologist. It has frequently been described in connection with 

es of “ mass behavior ”—riots, panics, mobs—always with a sense that j 
mething rather important was happening in the communications between 
e individuals concerned, and always with a sense that what was happening 
‘instantaneous, unpredictable, and somehow rather mysterious. For, 
aracteristically, those involved in such a situation appear to have little con- 
ous awareness of the bases of their actions at the moment the “ decision 
act is made. The present series of studies attempts to help reduce the 
ent of the mystery regarding the phenomenon which we have labelled — 
f Behavioral Contagion ”. ae” 
Our own immediate interest in this problem has grown out of clinical 
experiences with face to face groups. Over a period of time, it has seemed 
fo us that something very comparable to occurrences in such disorganized 
ass group situations also happens in groups with more enduring organiza- 
nal structure and in groups set up for therapeutic purposes. i 


‘Institute of Welfare Research and the Department oi 
m Drs. J. McVicker Hunt and Leonard 
in this study. BE A í 
~ Members of the field teams were : sWilla Freeman, Murray Horwitz, Lucietta Irwin, Neq_Panania, 
rothy Rapaport, Francis Whaley, and the Project Director. 


ip Behavioral CORDA Seen Clinically : 
In previous writings, Redl? has discussed the observations made with 
to contagious situations in children’s groups. 


© Example: Eighty rather disturbed children between the ages of eight 
fourteen are in a large camp mess hall. Johnny, in a fit of temper 
ainst one person at his table, throws a plate at him. A minute later, 
tes fly all through the air, and the place is in an uproar, even though 
hnny neither contemplated nor planned such an effect, and is otherwise 
rather inconspicuous figure at the camp, without any leadership role.” 


ly as a practical matter of handling a large group situation, under- $ 
g the basis for the contagion of Johnny’s act would be, of course, of A 
siderable value. Why would his action have “ contagion value” at this 
, and not at others? How can we plan in advance to handle such 
tions 2 = 
‘There are other kinds of happenings, less directly visible but even more 
ortant, that involve a similar “ spreading of behavior”, These are relevant 
otentially destructive changes in the children rather than the furniture. 
orming groups with whom to work therapeutically, for example, there is 
familiar problem of estimating the potential effects of a child with a serious 
thavior disorder on the other children. The old assumption that “ the 
tten apple spoils the barrel” is too simple. Actually, we find sometimes 
at disturbed behavior does spread, but sometimes it does not, and no atten- 
on is pad to it. Sometimes, it may even lead to a negative reaction: the 
other children, far from being seduced into following the delinquent leader, 
may become anxious in the face of his exploits and show their anxiety in 
© Yatious neurotic symptoms, or they may even make him a scape-goat within 
‘the group. Often the group may bring corrective pressure to bear on such a 
nt member, 
Approaching the problem from the standpoint of individual psychology, 
e might view the behavior which is spread by contagion as due to latent 
ds within the individual who imitates the behavior. “ If Johnny begins 
teal under the contagious influence of Bobby in the same group, there 
ust have been something af Johnny to respond to Bobby’s seductive wiles.” 
Although this is often a use 
oups have inclined us to 


Redl : “Group Emotion and Leadership ”, Psychiatry, 1942, $, 573-596; 


Fritz Redl The Phenomenon of Contagion and Shock Effect in Group Therapy, Chapter in Search- 
ugihissons-x2elinguency.. International: Universities Press; 1949, 315-3282 n O o PY» Chapter in 


erms of his enduring personali 
therapeutic situations. 
A purely individual psychological approach also seems inadequate 
f for understanding rather common intra-group and inter-group phen 
¢ For example, it has proved possible in practice to reduce the amou 
undesirable behavioral contagion in mass situations by a process of group. 
sulation. If the children in a camp come into the situation as cabin grou, 
if these groups are staggered in location so as to separate a given grot 
om those most like itself (in age, interests, behavior standar s, a 
ors of anonymity, unanimity, and ease of communication which mig) 
courage extreme behavior are reduced, Such cases are difficult to co 
atualize without the use of group concepts.8 
Clinical experience in working with children in groups has, then, pointe 
the necessity for more information about the conditions under which 
i and encouraged an interest in understanding mo 
oint of 


ty structure and in planning the st 


Operational Definition of Behavioral Contagion and Its Implicati 


Behavioral contagion may be seen as a phenomenon within the gen 
a of social influence phenomena. For our purposes, social influence o 


hen a change in behavior of one individual appears to produce a change in 
behavior of a second individual, The two people involved in this inter=” 


tion may be called the actor and the recipient, Social influence, as a problem 
ea, is intersected by a number of different dimensions. Those dimensi 
ich would seem to be relevant for the purposes of “ placing ” contagi 
‘perhaps best be seen by contrasting that kind of influence which we € ill 
htagion with what we have termed “ direct attempts at influencing”. 
A direct influence attempt is defined as an event where the actor delibers _ ; 
/ and openly tries to evoke a particular response in the recipient. Thus, =i; 
may tell the recipient what he wants him to do (or ask him to do it), or 
Cate his desires by gesture. His intent, in relation to the recipient, is 
openly expressed. In the contagious kind of influence, however, the initiator 
es not evince an intent to be imitated. One dimension, then, along which” 
social influence may vary is the degree to which the actor (or initiator) con = 
Municates his intention to produce a change in behavior in the recipient, 
I purposes of this study, { contagion ” is limited by definition to situations in 
which the initiator did not openly communicate such an intention to influence. 
_ The result of this operational definition is that the “ real intent” 5 of 
itiator is ambiguous. His failure to communicate intent openly and direct 
ives no assurance that it does not exist. Similarly, and despite good int 
ritz Redl: “The Phenomenon of Contagion and Shock Effect in Grou Therapy”, op. cit, 
Such a formulation implies that there is no single theoretical system which is able to cut across bo! 
of study. We believe that this isgthe current state of affairs, á 
at is, the intent of which the initiator is conscious, + 
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erver agreement, the interpretation placed on the initiator’s act by the 
‘recipient cannot be known directly. What we may presume, however, is — >i 

in the case of “ direct attempts at influencing” little interpretive leeway _ 5 j 

vailable to the recipient, while in the case of contagious influence more — 
eway is given, permitting the recipient greater freedom to structure his 
ception in terms of his own needs. For example, the more he wants the 
tiator to want to influence him, the more he can perceive the initiatory act 
that light. The reverse is also true. In contagious influence, the recipient 
much more in a “choice” situation. $ 
Another dimension of social influence is the similarity between the behavior 
the recipient and that of the actor. In terms of observed behavior, direct 
ttempts at influencing were observed without regard for this dimension ; 
Contagion always palel resultant similarity in behavior. 
An incident of behavioral contagion, for the purposes of the present 
estigation becomes, then, an event in which a recipient s behavior has changed — 
come “ more like” that of the actor or initiator. This change has occurred in a ~~ 
acial interaction in which the actor has not communicated intent to evoke such a change. 
This definition of the problem area in terms of observable behavior was 
ctated in part by methodological considerations, but more importantly by 
e desire to bring the neat phenomenon under investigation without 
delimiting it as yet in terms of causative dynamics. We assumed that 
» behavioral contagion is not a single entity, but can probably be the product 
‘of a variety of factors acting singly or in combinations.* 


s and the Initiation of Behavioral Contagion 


Out of many possible factors, we have chosen to focus on the relationship 
“between contagion and status in the group. However, because of a lack of 
specificity in customary definitions of “ status”, it became necessary to devise 
rays of measuring it.’ One way was through a variety of behavioral indices ; 
nother was in terms of how any given child is perceived (as compared with 
others) by the members of his group. This attribution of group-relevant 
acteristics we conceive as being a measurement of one type of position in 
pr space.. We have referred to this as group prestige. 
c general hypotheses’ and assumptions determining the design of the 
üdy and the measurement operations attempted can be presented as follows : 
1, That children differ in their ability to influence other children, either 
ae ” or directly (relationship between the two abilities not 
ted), j 


L 


h would include such variables as :—those relating to the process of communication; the needs of | 
recipient, for which the act might provide a goal or means ; the fact that the act may operate to reduce 
sah ore against behavior in a given direction ; the relationship between the initiator and recipient 
ether the initiator is a “ model” out of the recipient’s case history, or out of the position which he 
cupies in the group; etc. 9 
§ a matter of fact, this stud 


= 
oj 


dicted). x : 
~ 3. That a relationship will be found between the prestige position occupi 
a given child in the eyes of his fellow members, and his ability to exerci 
“influence, or to be influenced by others. 
4, That his relative prestige position should be otherwise evidenced 
eir behavior toward him. 
© 5. That the extent to which a child is available to communication from his 
group will determine both his ability to be influenced and his ability to influ 
ence. This may be an enduring characteristic of him as a person, or it may bi 
“related to his current group position. ) 
6. That problems of this order can be brought under direct and controll 
“study in group treatment milieux without interference with the normal 
“functioning of the groups involyed.* 


I 
THE RESEARCH OPERATIONS 


Selection of Settings 


Since we were primarily interested in the “ group ” aspects of contagion, 
it was clear that it should be studied in groups, and that, if the group were to 


an interest to” 
ildren approxi 


sf 


~ the more usual kinds of camps. 3 
© The caraps we chose (and which chose us) were the University of Michi: 


8 For a discussion of the reasons for our feeling this as an important challenge, see : Ronald Lippitt : “‘ Tech: 
niques for Research in Group Living ”», Journal of Social Issues, 1946, 2, 55-61. X 

See also, Norman Polansky, et al. : “Problems of Interpersonal Relations in Research on Groups’ 
Human Relations, 1949, 2, 281-292. « 


directed by Dr. William Morse, and. the 
unity Service Society of New York Camp Greybarn for girls, directed 
Miss Jean Wren. Four groups in each were studied for each of the two 
week sessions conducted by the camps (a total of eight boys’ groups, 
ight girls’ groups). In each camp, the senior four cabins were studied. 
ge Tange was about eleven to fifteen years. The older children wer 
sen for study since it was felt they would be best able to work with some 
our sociometric-like interview situations. 

ds of Data Collection 


he area under study here was, basically, the relationship between group 
and contagious influence. Instruments were devised to bring both 
factors under study. In relation to the latter, at the initial state of our 
owledge, we were able to do little more as a first approximation than to 
ng it under quantitative observation. In relation to the factor of status 
aimed to measure it from a variety. of different angles. All instruments 
pre-tested for feasibility prior to the summer’s work.” 
Data for the study were gathered in three ways : 
A. By the use of mobile observers, employing pre-categorized data sheets. 
pt during reliability checks, we followed a policy of attaching one í 
ver to a group at a time, usually for an all-day period. The observer 
tayed with his group, and followed it through all activities in which it was a 
listinguishable group, such as dressing in cabin, going swimming, at meals, 
te. Three observers were used in each camp, and rotated through the groups, 
equalize the interaction of observer and group. Observations were con- 
uous for fifteen-minute periods at a time. Each child, counsellor, and 
er adult who might frequently be present was assigned a code number, in a 
ordance with the group of which he was a part, and these numbers were \ 
d in indicating the source and object of an interaction ; the initiator and 
pints "in a contagion chain. The following categories were observed : 
Direct attempts at influencing (actor and recipient). 
4. Manner, including : Directs, Demands, Cea. or threat of force, 
___, Requests-suggests, Pleads. à 
a b. Goal, inch ling : Personal (actor’s own) goal, Group (or shared) 
= goal, Recipient’s own goal, Some third person’s goal. 
E ae ER oe ? Accepts and complies, Accepts 
Caltied torm, Acquiesces but does not comply, Ignores, Rejects, 1 
Could not be aie ed a Osea | 


ee 


> 


tus indicators. 

1, Asks Permission. 

. Implies Superior Knowledge or Skill in the Recipient. 
cc. Ridicules. 

"3. Incidents of contagion. 

a. Initiator. 

. Recipients (in order). 
c, Content of the Contagion. 


By the use of a modified sociometric test. The complete description 
js elsewhere reported.1° This test was administered through a personal 
ryiew with cach child. Interviews were held at the end of the first wec 
ind again at the end of the third week. Previous studies ™ had indicated tl 
he sociometric structure of these groups might change considerably over the 
ar-week. period. Photographs of the children were taken during their first” 
day atcamp. These, in combination with variously colored boxes, into whi 
pictures were sorted, were then used to give the sociometric situation 
ame-like ” quality, and as an aid to the particularly non-verbal childre 
arious degrees of liking or rejection were asked for, and the children made 
i series of “ most and least” choices on a variety. of prestige dimensio: 
“These dimensions are indicated in tables given below. Results for the two: 
“interviews are averaged in computing numerical indices for statistical” 
“mani ulations. h 
~The questions asked, and reasons for them, were as follows : BE 


1. Sociometric. ‘ Who do you like to be with around camp?” Degrees © 
of liking for each other child in the four groups (division) under study 
: were obtained. a 
2. Prestige and characteristics questions. as 
a. “ Who is best (worst) at athletics ?” (Thought to have influence 
prestige value in this situation.) 4 
b. “ Who would be most likely to help you if you needed help ?” 
(Thought to be a determinant of liking ; possibly a determinant of 
influence.) = 
“Who is best able to stick up for himself to grown-ups ? ? (mf 


ence prestige value.) _ 
|. “ Who is ihe strongest in your cabin?” (Influence prestige value. 


“Who do you think is the best-looking ?” (Influence presti 
value.) AN 
> “Who is best at getting 


10N, A. Polansky, R. Lippitt, and F. Redl, op dt, 3 A 4 
11 J, McVicker Hunt and RL. Solomon : “The Stability and Some Correlates of Group Status in a Sumr 
Camp of Young Boys > American Journal of Psychology, 1942, 55, 33-45+ z 
W. L Newstetter, M. J. Feldstein, and T. M. Newcomb 4 Groy djustment i A Stud) in Experimeni 
~ Sociology, Cleveland, Ohio + Western Reserve University, School of Applied Social A 3. 
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to _ \Eercerved supplier of means for impulse satisfactions, 

Influence prestige value.) 

h. “Who knows the score about girls (boys) ?” (Influence prestige 

value, 

Be fits Wiis it most difficult to talk into things, Who seems to know 

his own mind?” (Influence prestige value.) 

jf. “Who is best at getting the others to do what he wants them to i 
do?” (Wanted as a “ validity” check on the observational data, 


ia Also, to study interrelations between perceptions on this and other 
factors.) 


A 


Ec By ratings of counsellors. These were made at four- or five-day 
~ intervals, without reference to previous ratings. Ratings were made as rank- 
ings of the children on a given dimension. The dimensions involved were 

1; Adult Relatedness. 
2. Group Rcelatedness. 
E 3. Impulsiveness, 
` 4. Group Belongingness Need. 
5. Feeling of Acceptance by Group. 
Numerical indices on these dimensions, 


; too, are based on an averaging of the 
rank given the child by his counsellor, over the repeated rankings. 


4 
"The Observational Data 
‘OF 


€ ‘parate, multi 

ected in the course of the summer's work. OF 
dents of contagion, Ei 
these were of eight chil 


le-coded observations were _ 
these, about one-fifth were 
t groups were studied in the boys’ camp. Six — 
en, with one of nine and one of 


es in visibility of behavior style and — : 
led in part by onang through the groups, 
as focus of attention 


ngst the notations made by 
in one’s boys’ group which 


ja! and playing around the beach at an VENE 
camp, runs as follows : 


Instigator Recipient(s) Content 
56 53 Playing at being a “sinker”. 
55 53-56 Testing water's depth. 
55 53-56 Repetition of last. 
53 58 Singing lewd song. 
$7 55-56 Standing on hens in water. 
55 56 Talk of penis: “ Here’s a worm.” 


An anecdotal report of an incident at the girls’ camp ; “ Tent Six had been 
excitedly and joyously discussing and imitating their favorite radio programs | 
for about ten minutes. They were unified, fap y, and for some time had 
been uninhibitedly verbal and songful. 62 started to sing a radio theme song, ~~ 
and was followed by 65 and 66. 63, 64, and 6r did not join in.” Inher 
discussion of the situation, the observer notes the following factors as contri- 
buting, she thinks, to this contagion : (1) Status of the initiator (verified later 
by our “ prestige index”) ; (2) Enthusiasm of initiator ; 6) Attractiveness 
of the content; (4) Congruence of content with group mood. Of those who 
did not join, she felt ; (1) 64 was too involved in a different activity ; (2) Orme 
probably does not listen to such relatively “ grownup” radio programs; 
(3) 63 lives in a Spanish culture, and does not know the song, either. 
“Almost immediately thereafter, 63 started to sing in Spanish.” E 
B. Reliability of the observational instrument. Sa 

In the present study, attained reliability (as sampled) was used in the 
decision as to the level of discrimination in an analysis of behavior our use of” 
the instruments would support. It proved necessary to group some of our 


categories, eliminating differentiations between categories which the observers ae a 


apparently had not been able to maintain in practice. “ Manner of Influence 
Attempts” was reduced from five categories to two: Directive, including E 
Directs, Demands, Uses Force or the Threat of Force; and Non-Directive, ~~ 
including Request-Suggests and Pleads. “ Response of Recipient to Attempt ~ 


at Influencing ” was reduced from five categories to two : Successful, soe 2 
aes 


Accepts and Complies,«and Accepts in Modified Form; and Unsuccessfi 
including Acquiesces but Does Not Comply, Ignores, and Rejects. ha 
In Table A are listed the obtained reliabilities of the categorizations used 
in the analysis. They are given as average rho's for the three pairs of observers 
in each camp An additional breakdown, since each interaction involves ~~ 
an actor and one or more fecipicnts, Mi been to calculate the inter-observer 3 
reliability for both pictures they give : The children as actors and the children & 7 
f social acts, Identification of recipiency is more difficult” a 


43 Each rho 


data of one ol , 


a X : TRS 
Calculations for Observational Categories 
(Average Rho’s) * 


Ditect Attempts at Influencing Contagion Incid. 
ik 
Manner | Goal Fate of Ait. 
Initiation 
Ree Non- Rec, 
Directive | Directive | Personal Group Own | Sc- | Unsue, 
a4 “63 "59 102/957 esa H 273 "87 
“78 “78. 69 "6I 62 82, "$6 62 
; ist | Other- 4 
Rec. | in-Chain E 
K 
"66 00, +63 34°}. *70 | +50 | +48 "76 "76 y 
| 
“84 "43 765 AU 149 | +74 | 60 | *56 68 


ements divided by 
The results of this “ Stopped clock” relial 


TABLE B 
Percent-Agreement in Categorizing 


Direct Attempts at Influ 


encing Status 

Mamet l Fare oP Attempt Indicators 
Boys’ Camp 79% 88%, 83% 85% 
Girls’ Camp i 94%, 96% 94% 100% 


Comparison of the pe eht-agreement scores (as given in Tab 
rho’ listed in Table A in cates that a large proportion of unreli 
ato difficulties in identification of actors proportionately, 


le B) with @ 
ability was 


in many of the findings, there is a conside y | 
tern of relationships of other factors with contagion initiation, and the 
£ such relationships with frequency of successful attempts at influene 
important to determine how much these two were being confused: 
‘a problem having both methodological and theoretical significance 
t be derived from the definition of contagion, it is the question o 
ther two observers were able reliably to make judgments about the opi 
‘communication of intent to influence, or lack B it, by the actor, Since 
‘of these are frequency measures, one might expect some intercorrelation — 
een them, based on the sheer differences in group activity levels of the ~ 
en, but since they also involve, theoretically, different ways of exercising 
ce, the extent of their intercorrelation on a child-by-child basis is an 
ical question. On the other hand, if the two kinds of influence were 
confused seriously in observing, we might well have been measuring ~ 
me thing : volume of influencing in a group. 
aking our reliability data, we computed for each observer's material on 
group, two scores for each child : (i) The number of times he was a ~ 
gion initiator ; (ii) The number of times he made a successful attempt at | 
cing. We then ran product-moment correlations (as more sensitive 
i in numbers) on the inter-observer reliability for each factor, 


the correlation between scores on the factors found by each observer. 
‘results are summarized below : 


TABLE C 
Differential Reliability of Frequency of Contagion Initiation 
oa (Average “1's”) 
pe ie Boys Girls 
Observer Reliability : Frequency Successful Attempts at’ 
Influencing... cnn is 5 


87 +88 


~ Observer Reliability: Frequency of Contagion Initiations +71 ‘92 
Frequency of Contagion Initiations 
versas 
Frequency Successful Attempts at Influencing s. +. "42 "20 


or the particular data here involved, the inter-observer reliability is con- 
derably greater than the obtained intercorrelation. It is doubtful, therefore, ~ 
t the obtained relationship is very méh due to confusion in observation of ~~ 
e factor with the other. = 
The Use of a Specific Concept of “ Position” in Analysis. ai 
“The pattertt of analysis employed in this study was to regard all data on a 
‘within-group ” basis. Indices were establishefl on the basis of a child's = 
eractions with the members of his own group, and children were ranked 
laced on positions ” along each dimension only in relation to the membe: 
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FINDINGS 4 
Group Influence as a Functi 


relationship 
onthe observed 


sed, with the groups being divided in 
on the given dimension. 


a, TABLE D 
Prestige and Effective Influence (Level of Confidence) * 


Contagion Init. Direct Influence 
Prestige Factor Boys Girls Both Boys Girls Both 


Ability in Athletics EROS +05 ‘OT *10 102 on 
eing Helpful... ... +70 “Io ; *50 "50 "70 
Independent of Adults ... or os 02-20-01 
Biren thiaras thes a revs TO ws OL. Stor 1020-20 
"Good Looks... ..... *70~. -20.—~2S «20 $0. "70; *50 
“Organized in Doing Things +30 +05 +05 "90 05°05 
Having Ideas for Fun... o5 ‘Or ‘OL 30 +05 
Sex Sophistication sett eOLe OT ORRO "20, Or or 
Independence of Social 
Pressure ... a) eraa ÓT. “oI ‘OI 02 *O5 +50 
Attributed Influence .... +10 +02 “Or “05 "50-02 
t. Sociometric pe EAT] *05 05 “70 "99° 70) 


I P's given are at the lower level of the interval. Chi-squares for “ both” are computed by combining 
le raw data. On all factors except the Sociometric, the totaled attributions divide the groups into a High, 
iddle and Low, which is run against High and Low on the observation data, for a six-cell table, All 
ds attaining oane are positive, by inspection. The insignificant finding for “ both” on Inde- 
ce of Social Pressure versus Direct Influence was due to two curvilinear positive relationships which 
each other. N for the eight boys’ groups was 64; for the sight girls’ groups, 40. Total N wi 
dren. Losses of cases reduced the girls’ groups from six to four each in the first session, 
-Tt appears, then, that relationships were found between effective influence — 
these groups and attributed prestige. It also appears that, to some extent, y 
level of confidence we may have that a relationship exists depends on the 
imension of prestige considered, i.e., the specific attributions studied. The 
gnificance of relationship to contagion initiation of being perceived as helpful, 
or good looking, for example, does not approach the significance Be the 
‘lationship of being perceived as a good athlete or sex-sophisticated. The — 
tionship between both measures of observed influence in groups and the 
children’s choices of “ who is influential in our group” may be taken as an 
teresting indication of the possibilities for measuring such phenomena by 
oth observation and questioning. : 
» One of the prestige factors, a group of five, was selected to construct a 
tige index. This scale consists of the following items: (i) Ability in 
thletics and Strength (as one factor); (ii) Independence of Adults; ~ 
) Having Ideas for Fun; (iv) Sex Sophistication; (v) Independence of 
‘ocial Pressure.’ A child’s scores on these were combined without weighting ; 
total score ‘is taken as his attributed prestige in his group, or his group 
estige position. 5 
These factors were chosen for our index out of the following considera- 
@ tions: (i) The clinical judgment at a ee of the study that these were 


; groups ; fthem relates signifi- 
as as attributed by the children ; (iii) Except for “ Having 
t Fun”, each of these is relatively independent of the liking choice 
jometric cate Sao 
{tribution and Self-Perception of Prestige Position 
: ae) ‘that the effective influence which any child wields in 
roup is a result of two kinds of factors : (i) The readiness of others to be 
infltienced by him (either “reaching out” imitatively, or responding to \his 
ect ag la (i) His own readiness to attempt to influence others, to tse 
uence potential. — Ns 
we take the hypothesis that readiness to be influenced by another person 
it partially, a function of the prestige one attributes to that person, we 
ect a fairly good correlation between prestige and ability to initiate 
tagion. This Seal “be especially true for contagious influence since 
piency of contagion is determined almost wholly by the readiness of the =% 
rt te > influenced, and it is the recipient who does the attributing. © 
uency of successful direct attempts, on the other hand, has as much to 
with the readiness of the actor to make direct attempts as with the readiness 
the recipient to accept them. This influence index should correlate some- 
vhat less with attributed prestige. Finally, it is an empirical question whether 
er readiness to make influence attempts has anything to do with attributions 


she 
received, 
= h Table E are given the average rho’s for our sixteen groups for the several 


Kinds of observational measures against the prestige index. 
A ; TABLE E 
Relationship of Prestige to Observed Influence 5 i 

Frequency of Success~ ‘bata of , 


Contagion ful Direct Influence Direct Influence 
Initiation Attempts Attempts 


OL 55 “49 
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These findings suggest that attributed prestige and effective influence l 
tion a be seen superficially as a syndrome. We have become curious 
the dynamics Operating to produce this “syndrome”. A further 


a EES Bes | 


u Inve. igation, fl 


ual with high 


ge their manner in making 
x f the recipient of the attempt. 
iency of behavior in which i 
wledge or skill was also stu 
ble F. One session of each camp W. 


TABLE F 


f “Implies Superior Knowledge or Skill (ISKS) 


erage Number 0 
Received by Each Child 


‘Aver. No. for Aver. No. for No. of P. of 
High Prestige Low Prestige Children Difference Counsellors 


2:31 

2:00 
-test Children above the median on prestige — 
below. Additional evidence of the meaning — 


svels of P. were computed by ¢ 
received more ISKS than those 
this behavior is seen in the averag 
In the boys’ camp, 
f “ Asks Permissions ” 


cy o 


it can only be said that 
What conclusion 


3 eh i 
In addition to g more direct attempts at influencing, those children 
high on attributed prestige also make a somewhat higher percentage of directive 
ttempts at influencing (Average Rho -26).1° They also tend to be somewhat 
ess Open to others’ attempts at influencing them. Correlation of prestige and 
ercentage of influence attempts “ accepted ” (successful for the actor) is — -27. 
"An over-all view of these combined findings inclines to a conclusion that, 
y and large, those children to whom prestige position is attributed are aware 
of the fact; their awareness is facilitated by the behavior of others toward 
em in a variety of ways including, among other things, a readiness to be 
influenced either directly or “contagiously ”. They tend to act on the basis 
of this awareness by making more direct attempts at influencing, and by other 
behavior indicative of freedom to act spontaneously in the group. Finally, 
though this may be the process, it is clear that its regularity of operation for 
all children should not be overemphasized. In addition to factors of sampling 
and unreliability which undoubtedly reduce the correlations, there are enduring 
intra-psychic “ sets ? for some individuals which affect the statistical relation- 
~ ships. The behavior of the prestige-loaded person in a group will, at a mini- 
“mum, depend on the results of a dual process: (i) His ability to recognize 
the evidence offered him by the group; (ii) His inclinations about the use 
"to which he wishes to put this information. The absence of direct data on 
self-perception is a clear difficulty in the present analysis; the failure to 
study it was due in large measure to the unavailability of satisfactory measuring 
‘instruments.1¢ í 


B. Intra-Psychic Factors Affecting Accuracy of Perception of Own Position 


Some evidence does exist about the phase of personality which must be 
measured if the missing linkages in the formulation are to be filled in. 
~__ Among the ratings made by counsellors was that on Group Relatedness. 
_ This was defined as “ the extent to which an individual is aware of, and tends 
_ to act in terms of positive feelings for his group”. It is a measure combining, 
then, material on social sensitivity and need for group belongingness. The Ñ 
counsellors also made direct ratings on “ Group Belongingness Need ”. 
~The children were then sorted into two groups : (i) Those tending to — 
~ under-use the position attributed them by the group; measured by taking 
"those above average in prestige, but below average in frequency of attempts 

atinfluencing. (ii) Those tending to overuse their attributed position ; selected ~ 
by opposite criteria to the former group. There were 19 “ under-users ”, 
20 “ over-users ”, the other 65 children fitting a description of appropriateness 
of usage. Results are given in Table G. 


Tt will be recalled that high-prestige children also receive more non-directive approaches. Positive rela- 
ionship of non-directive recipient and directive actor is significant at -05 in boys’ camp ; ‘02 in girls’; 
combined. This contradicts, for these groups, a hypothesis of member-to-member quid pro quo in such 
oup behavior. It is further evidenco of acting in terms of a “perceived own group position”. 
aes e are at present attempting to build an instrument suitable for the study of such self-perceptions. 


involves a series of pictures of typical group situations about which the child is asked to “ tell astory”. 
Work on the development of OERE 


the Esme of, this writing. 


Pictures and validating the results obtained is going forward at 
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ae ait ihe aan eed Re 
An Investigation of Behavioral Contagion in 
TABLE G 
Use of Attributed Position 
(Numbers of Children) 


Number of Number of P. of sj 
Over-Users Under-Users Difference ’ 


Above Median eae 5 10 


Group Relatedness +08 
Below Median... ... + 15 9 
Above Median... seo + 10 5 

Group Belongingness Nee SENJ 
Below Median... <. + 10 14 


Over-users of influence position, then, are perceived by the counsellors as : 
Jess sensitive to social process in their groups ; under-users as having less need 
to be part of their groups. The failure to find simple relationships may be 
“indicative of the dual process postulated as determining resultant behavior 
in groups. 

S Another argument for the fact that this is at least a dual process is the 
| following : We found, in general, no relationship between frequency of attempts 
"at influencing and the percentage of these which were successful, This was 
true whether we studied these factors as group-positions, or examined the 
data to see whether a given child would tend to make more of his attempts on 
those children with whom he was the more successful. A breakdown of the 
"children in terms of “ under or over ” use on these factors shows rather similar 
trends to the material given above, with this addition : Those children making — 
a high number of attempts with a low percentage of success are rated by the - 
counsellors as more impulsive (i.e., more likely to act in terms of own needs 
“without considering consequences) than those showing a reverse trend 
(P= 02). There is, in addition, a positive relationship between Group — 
Relatedness and Percent Success (-or) and Group Belongingness Need and 
Percent Success (-02). «These findings may be schematically represented as 
-follows : ; z 
Volume of Effective Influence = f (Attributed Prestige Position and Willingness — 

to Attempt Influencing and Appropriateness of Choice of Target) e 
Where : 

1. Willingness to Attempt Influencing = f (Perceived Own Prestige Position 

and Group Belongingness Need) 4 

2. Accttracy of Perception of Own Position = f. (Group Relatedness) 

3. Appropriateness of Choice of Target = f (Group Relatedness and Group 

Belongingness Need and (inversely) Impulfiveness) 


| This representation is obviously incomplete, in regard to both social and 
individual psychological processes (e.g., What is the relationship. between 
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dn | G og ener Need 2). It indicates our — ee 
out of the current exploration in this problem area, and exposes gaps 
er exploration. 3 


ility to Social Influence 
‘the material given above, the focus has been on factors determining 
‘will have effective influence in our groups. A variety of individual 
“group psychological factors has been isolated, and it is clear that a major 
tor determining who has influence is the willingness of others to be infu- 
by him. To that extent, we have been simultaneously studying the 
process, too. There is some additional evidence, however, about the 
ss of ene of influence which can be gained from focusing our 
ion on factors related to willingness to be influenced, or influence | 
susceptibility. 
Measurement of Susceptibility 
Susceptibility to social influence was also measured in two ways: (1) 
ntage of direct influence attempts received which were accepted ; (2) 
pore of contagious incidents ating which a child was present which 
picked up” (as opposed to being present but apparently not affected). 
e latter measure, the contagious act was above some other children’s limen 
perception and interest. “The percentage score for a given child is based 
e number of times he was present and was among those who proved 
c tible. Throughout the analysis of contagious influence, strict com- 
rability of the data has been hampered by the lack of any measure which 
tmight call “ possible Contagion initiation”, in the same sense that it is 
possible to measure frequency of direct attempts at influencing. The failure 
to obtain such a measure is due in large part to the near-impossibility of 
“recording all acts in a group, and nearly BEN as may prove to be contagious. 
We should like tò point explicitly to the fact, then, that the percentage of 
‘susceptibility to contagion is based on the number of acts which succeeded | 
‘contagion initiations in one’s presence. 
-Tn the present instance, percentages rather than frequencies are used on the — 
umption that they will best represent the decisions made by a child faced 
with a series of possibilities for accepting influence, and to. make data on 
both kinds of susceptibility to influence as comparable as possible. Contagion 


ceptibility was also measured as a frequency index, and will be identified 
uch where it is so calculated, é 


1 Stusceptibility— Active” and “ Passive” 
_ A consideration of the difficulties in measuring contagion as a percentage, 
owever, points up a distinction drawn between the two kinds of influence 
vestigated here. Contagious influence is, really, the result of an active  # 
rocess on the part of the “recipient”; direct influence seeks the recipient © 

In Table H are given the relationships between these two kinds of 
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ity” and prestige position in the group. Under P is given 
of confidence that the correlation between factors is in the dire 
ted by the sign for Average Rho. It is based on the distribution 
obtained for the sixteen groups. 


TABLE H 
Influence Susceptibility 


Factors Correlated Average Rho 
Direct-Influence Susceptibility x Contagion Susceptibility —:26 
Direct-Influence Susceptibility x Prestige ... +. "26 
Contagion Susceptibility X Prestige.» + = °37 


An hypothesis that the two measures are of the same phenomenon can 
ed. Further, the two measures show a differential relationship to presti 
on, which difference is significant (P= or). Other differences ind 

“cated between the kinds of susceptibility are summarized in Table I.. Lev 
€ confidence is estimated by Chi-square test. Number of children in 

e is 104. 


TABLE I 
Relationship of Influence Susceptibility and Other Factors 
Contagion Direct Influence 
Susceptibility Susceptibility 


Direction Direction 
Factor Compared of Trend P of Trend P 


Contagion Initiation. =- +e Positive “or Negative o5 
Frequency Attempts at Direct 
Influencing -0 oe o oe oe 
Recipiency Non-Directive Attempts 
at Influencing W N Positive” "+50 | Negative 
Feeling of Acceptance in Group... - Positive ‘02 ~ None 
Group Belongingness Need... =- Negative  *20 Positive 


Positive ‘05  — Negative 


Without repeating the formulations of the poe section, it app 
from an over-all view of these results, that both “ active susce tibility ? 
contagious influence and “ passive susceptibility ” to direct influence a 

part a function of perceived own group position. The children who tend to 
more susceptible to contagious influence have, and feel they have, in general a m 
secure group position than those distinguished by susceptibility to direct attemp 
influencing. F A i 
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“spontaneously without being asked to) is necessary before we are likely 
Much in the way of susceptibility to contagious influence of the kind 


__ The new boy entering a group, for example, may want very much to 
" get accepted, and may be very willing to be influenced by those group 
members whom he perceives as central to the group. But, in the face of 
i dge of who is really central, and what is really acceptable 
re, he may be inclined to act conservatively until such time as 
h vp cage? is clearer to him. In such a case, he would probably 
wait with his behavior until approached directly. 
An interesting additional possibility is that such a child is more likely 
~ to be a case of “ echo” contagion. That is, he would not imitate spon- 
taneously but only after the number of children who have already ee 
_ affected by contagion seems to him adequate to show that the particular 
behavior is dest group-accepted. 


initiation, however, 
data, we have picked u 
- This is especially a pro 
Bp between contagion s 
influencing. Our inclinati 


) ctivity in the prow. 
(P= +05) relation- 


ip between contagion stisce tibility and how a 
The pee 


TW With the exception of his inability to make a percentage of successful attempts at influencing in 
cco, ce with the fequency of attomps made esas Mier SiS ase 
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yi Behavioral Contagion and the Impulse Control Balance es ha 
Dimensions of personality structure estimated by the counsellors diffe 
~ considerably from each other on a continuum of relevance of that character- 
_ istic for predicting group behavior. Group Belongingness Need or Group ~ 
 Relatedness clearly have more to do with predicting group adjustment than 
~ does Impulsivencss. Estimates of Impulsiveness were obtained, however, as 
a beginning step toward relating a characteristic clinical problem in working — 
with such children to the present study. This is the problem of the impulse 
versus control balance in the individual child: the extent to which he is, or 
is not, at the mercy of his immediate instinctual urges, and is free to show 
behavior which the other children cannot afford themselves..* We have a 
referred previously to this factor as apparently being related to a child’s in- 
“capacity for choosing an appropriate target child in making his attempts at — 
influencing. : 

Previous experiences in groups has led us to the belief that such children 
may frequently act as contagion initiators out of their superior readiness to ~ 
break through self-imposed or other-person induced controls® They do 
this, or appear to do this, by acting as guilt bearers for the group. At least, 
on later interview, the other children will frequently defend themselves by 
saying that “ Johnny did it first ”. In the present study, an attempt was made 
to recheck this impression and to learn something about defining the conditions 
under which such children might be effective contagion initiators. 

In terms of the more generalized theory on whic the present research is 
based, it might seem that so-called impulsive children would have a greater 
likelihood of initiating contagion for he group out of cither or both of two — 
functions they might serve : (i) Their superior readiness to act in terms of a 
current need mi ké make them means providers for the rest of the group. — 
Here, they Gould fulfill simply a trigger function by doing first what the rest 
of the group is ready for but has not yet done, or found a way to do. (ii) 
Their superior willingness to break through standards might make them 
ü suilt bearers ” for the rest of the group. But an impulsive child can have 
other group-relevant characteristics which tend to depress his contagion ~ 
potential. Therefore, it was hypothesized that they would be peculiarly 
effective in those situations in which there was : a) A situational requirement 
to exercise control, and (b) a dominant group mood against being controlled, 

x In such situations, the more usual group positional determinants of ability to 
— exercise influence might fade in the face of a peculiar fitting together of © 
personality structure ang group situation. : 
A It proved impossible to sort out, by observation, such situations from” 
the “ general run” of contagion situations, to make this comparison. For” 
this reason, it was decided, during the field study, to attempt to set up an 


18 The counsellors’ ratings on this factor can only be reg: as " estimates”, since a thorough appraisal 
would have demanded an additional battery of clinical instruments, if a thorough appraisal by testing can 


be made at all, 
19 Fritz Redl: “Group Emotion and Leadership ", op cif, 
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had produced it. This was done successfully with four 
camp. 


“The children were brought into a room, knew that they were going 
be asked to go through a group interview with the aid of a projective 
ure. However, as the situation was staged, the picture was to be 
ought by some outside person who had not arrived as yet with it. His 

5 to us were that the treats—which were in full and obvious view and 
to—could not be had until the picture arrived. As 
, this situation was adequate for producing frustration, 
toward each other and toward us may be 
four groups, the average waiting period until 
ion would be totally disruptive was 18 minutes. 
well as running protocol material were recorded 


Contagion (initiations) as 
ing these sessions. 


he children in these groups may be divided according to whether they 
een above or feo eee a N in terms of Ee other children’s 
ptions of them, and above or below median in impulsiveness in terms of 
counsellors’ ratings, In Table J is given the relationship between these 

tors for the children in general throughout the four-week period, and 
specific situation (as based on analysis of variance into four components). 


2 TABLE J 


ninants of Contagion Initiation in General and in a Situation 
of Group Frustration 


- In General Experimental 


Camp Situation Situation 
F P P 
‘estige X Contagion Initiation  ... 8-666 ‘OI 


mpulsiveness X Contagion Initiation -160 Not sign. 4040 +05 
z N= 32 


oint during these experiments. 
susceptible to the kinds of con- 
are in the same direction. That 


experimentally in which the “common need” would 


2:601., Not sign. 


P 


‘ AR eee | oo SI 
ere was no relationship found throughout the camp period between tl 
of impulsiveness and contagion susceptibility. In this particular exper 
al situation, however, we find that both the general susceptibility to co: 


m, then, that the child who was generally susceptible to contagious influence 

inued to be so in these situations, although the character of the actors and 

imitated as well as of his typical co-contagers had altered. ` 

The results of this small series of experiments indicate that, under a situation 

stress in which there is a dominant group mood, the usual determinant of influence ~~ 

se groups broke down, and the impulsive child came into his own as an initiator 

havioral contagion, and as a ready follower thereof. 

The clinical hypothesis would appear verified. However, the question of 
legree to which the mechanism involved is one of acting as “ guilt bearer”, 

a simple function of action-readiness in the appropriate situation, will 


d further study. 


up Atmospheric Determinants of Volume of Contagion ®% 


e have already seen that freedom to behave spontaneously may be a” 
inant of ability to initiate—or be susceptible to—behavioral contagio 
rther, it appears that differences in this ability may be related to particular 
mentary group conditions, and also that such differences may relate to 
luring characteristics of the person which are not especially “ grou 
evant”. We have also become curious about whether there may not be ~ 
vely enduring group conditions, or a “ group atmosphere ” which would 
volume of contagion in a group, as a whole, and over a period of time. 
To scout this problem area for whole-group differences, one of our observers — 
on the task of studying the two groups which were on the extremes in 
tion to volume of contagions observed during one session at the girls’ camp. 
observer was a trained group worker, and had had clinical group-work 
xperience. Since we were interested, also, in studying the extent to which 
ur observational data sgemed to be in accord with clinical impressions, she — 
ceeded from a recording of her over-all impressions to an analysis of 
earch indices which only became available after her clinical observations had 
n completed. 
_ The group with the greatest volume of behavioral contagion was made 
p of fairly seriously disturbed girls, volatile and with a pattern of “ acting 
* their feelings. Two of the group had been under psychiatric treatment. 
ey were quife unrelated to their adult counsellor, and non-adult-related in 
“general. The,group with the lowest volume of contagion was made up of A 
C relatively well-behaved withdrawn girls, some of&whom had been specifically —~ 
Material for this section is drawn, in large part, from: Lucietta Irwin: A Study of Some Etiological 


considerations in the Distribution of Contagion Frequency in Two Camp Groups, Master's Thesis, School 
‘Public Affairs and Social Work, Waynt University, 1949. z 
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learning experience in relating to other girls their own age. On 

t level, at least, they were very adult-related. 

TABLE K 


Comparison of Groups High and Low in Contagion Volume : 
: Member and Leader Behavior 


Child Involved 
Eo g 


; { 

Member to Member Member to Leader T. 

Valime Index of | Percentage | Index of Counsellors 
| 


5 No. “ Implies | Influence 
Frequency | Influence E PEA No. Asks Superior Know) Attempts 


ee Attempts | Influence | Permission’ ledge or Skill?” | © Tyjrechtve?! 


Initiation | Successful | Attempts 


rós | 75% 2-608 18 Ir 80% 
12 1:896 75% 2°957° I 9 13%: 
Wi=m" |ieera1200% 84% 3°400 II 6 93% 


2°493 79% 4:586 22 13 71% 
3212 72% 7317 4 3 8% 
2'534 74% 5'711 3 2 42% 
3o85 67% | $406 6 3 40% 
2428 70% |4333 3 6 26% 


4 è aS.: 


here was, then, a situation in which (leaving therapeutic implications out of — 
consideration) there was a peculiar fitting together of leadership style with — 


In Table K are compressed some of the observational findings illustrating 
the obtained differences between groups. The girls in the Low Volume group — 
made fewer direct attempts at influencing, but somewhat more of these were 
"successful. There is almost no overlap between the group ranges on the 
-indices for amount of contagion initiation and frequency of influence attempts. 
__ In spite of this, the Low Volume group showed considerably more behavior 

indicative of status for the counsellor, in terms of asking her permission or 
implying her superior knowledge or skill in some area. The considerable: 
$ ifferences between counsellors are seen in the extent to which they were 
= tecorded as directive or non-directive in their attempts at influencing. In 
addition, the counsellor of the Low Volume group made an average of :751 
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ittempts at influencing per minute under observation ; the counsellor of the 
High Volume group, -277. We believe these findings to be comparable, 
ce since they were contributed to by all three observers independently, and the 
groups to be selected for more intensive study of records were not known until 
‘after contagion tabulations were in. Other tabulations were made much later. 

The combinations of leadership style and child-personality factors in these 

~ groups tend to lead in the same direction : toward greater freedom to act and 

_ to participate in behavioral contagion in the High Volume group. The 

E interaction of these two forces cannot be studied in a sample of only two cases, 

A yy but the preliminary findings raise some interesting problems about the kind 

of interrelationships which might obtain. Against how much volatility can 
ontrolling leadership act as a damper? What would have been the pattern 

af the assignment of leaders had been reversed? What is the relationshi 
between the personality structure indicated by such volatility and the depth 

| of relationships? Our observer found no differences between the groups in 
the amount of making sociometric choices within the group as opposed to 
‘outside it, but she felt that interpersonal relationships positive and negative, 
momentary and enduring, were far more intense and meaningful in the High 
Volume group. How would this, as yet unmeasurable, kind of factor affect 
behavioral spread within a group ? 


- Behavioral Contagion and Communication Possibilities 


-In surveying the problem area it seemed quite clear that, in any momentary 
group situation, behavioral contagion cannot occur unless there is at least the 
nt abili of communication between actor and recipient. The presence of 
- this possibility is in part a function of sheer ecological factors. It relates also 
to how much real social interdependence there is in the situation, where the 
focus of attention is, etc. One would postulate, then, that an individual 
` child’s contagion initiation score in his group would be in part a function of 
_ the extent to which he was found geographically near, and socially interdependent 
' with, a greater or lesser proportion of other group members. 
- To test this rather obvious derivation, recordings of group structure were 
< made on a momentary-situational sampling basis at fifteen-minute intervals. 
Three levels of interdependence between pairs of children were distinguished ; 
- (a) in same sub-group ; (b) in a marginal position to a sub-group, or in a sub- 
_ group which is marginal; (c) apparently isolated from each other. 

It was then possible to compute an index for each child of the extent to 
which he had been found ig a socially interdependent position in relation to 
the other individuals in his group. This was labelled his “ group togetherness 

score”. It mgasures, in general, the communication possibilities as a con- 
tagion initiator which he would characteristically have. 

~ The relationship between this measure and contagion initiation was | 
‘significant at the 5 percent level. That is, those children found to havea 

high degree of social interdependence with a high proportion of the children 

in their groups also more often are found to be high contagion jnitiators. 
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n by the group. But 
nnot be studied onan 


child is non-group rela 


ermines whether a child will be low on group togetherness ? 
rejects the group or is in 


ference to the group leads to inap- 


They interpret these findings as indicative of rejec- 
situation comes into being 
single time-segment, if cause and effect relationships 


of relative rejection of the 
e child regarded as low on 
in sensitivity to the gronna 


tempts at influencing were egocentric 
centered goals).?® This latter factor also 
ess, non-directive recipiency and the socio- 
up rejection of these non-group related 


ssion that such attempts were frequently — 


the impulsive child into line. Moreover, since « 


tagion, in view of their other potentialities. There 
between communica- 


ne tes as measured by social interdependence and the extent to which 


ted in his attitudes or behavior. 


aN 
Tt will be recalled that, along wi 
influencing, r 


Leon Festinger, Stanley Schachter, 
0. 


th manner, 


with the group, we can interpret this 
often with the group, but more often _ 


Kurt Back : Social Pressures in Informal Groups. New York : Harper, © 


communication possibilities which ` 
impulsive group, as such, to be more * 
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e following formulation, then, 
tagion initiation is a function, amon; 


might be added to the previous on 
g other things, of the child’s enduring 
munication possibilities; where enduring communication possibilities. 
turn, a function of ability and willingness to relate to other group 
embers and of the attitude of other group members toward oneself, The 
ds of group-focused needs and sensitivities previously indicated as im- 
rtant in determining contagion initiation may also affect its likelihood of ~ 
@arrence indirectly—through affecting the possibilities of communication. : 
ment, specifically, which may defend 
” phenomenon. The children whose 
haracteristics are such as to estrange 


= For many situations it is this ele 
~ the group against the “ bad apple’ 
symptomatology or group relevant c 
T chem from the rest of the group are thereby far less likely to be initiators 

of behavioral contagion. (There still may, of course, be definite effects on 
the other children.) However, if in addition to symptom pattern Or 
delinquent ambitions, these children are also skilled in establishing and 
maintaining communication possibilities with the rest of the group, then, 
the group practitioner is facing a far greater likelihood of a symptom 
epidemic. Clearly, questions of group epidemiology cannot be estimated 
from a knowledge of the area of disturbance alone, without taking into — oy 


account the level of functioning of the group relevant aspects of the child’s sake 
personality. SZN 
" Behavioral Contagion and Group Influence Stratification 

-The previous findings indicate that ability to initiate contagion in a group — 
is related, among other things, to, the prestige position of the initiator. These 


findings apply to his ability in the group “ in general » But what sort of 

“picture emerges if consideration is held to the specific problem of “whoin | 

SoA groups is most contagion susceptible to whom”? To study this, the 

of susceptibility in his group was analysed to see, Speci= 
tible. If we consider the | 


cipient-highest initiator) 


~ individual’s pattern 
)  fically, to which other child he was most suscep 
 yelative prestige positions of the pairs of children (re 
we get the following table : 


TABLE L 
ition of Recipient and Child to Whom He Was Most ~ 
Susceptible (Numbers of Cases) Byes 


" Relative Prestige Pos 


Boys’ Camp Girls’ Camp 
Prestige of Prestige of Child to Prestige of Child to 
Recipient Whom Most Susceptible Whom Most Susceptible 
$ High Low, High Low 
2I II 16 4 
16 4 


22 10 


high prestige children. These inter-individual results are predictable from the 
“group in general” results. They serve to re-enforce the notion of the 


ee le existence of “ Influence Elites ” in these groups, and of fairly effective 


Stratification of ability to wield influence. The lack of mutuality in manner $ 
of attempted inductions (cf. footnote 15, supra) is taken together with. these 
dings as evidence against notions of relative equivalence in group positions. 


Clinically this means to us that the attempt to predict a child’s “ group 
_ adjustment” solely on the basis of information about his characteristic 
‘way of behaving is unsound procedure. An over-all estimate demands 
inot only this information, but data also on the likely position he will occupy 
“ina group when the other members are also considered. The items used 
~ in the prestige index are tentatively accepted as suggestive dimensions in 
A 


_ predicting this aspect of “ grouping”. 
oP 


IV 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CLINICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The present paper has been concerned with a study of observed social 
influence in groups of disturbed children. Pre-categorized observation 
instruments were developed through pilot analyses. They were used under 
uite difficult field conditions and displayed satisfactory reliabilities. Data were 
also obtained regarding children’s perceptions of each other, as preferred 
friends and prestigeful companions. 

A series of dimensions of group life were designated along which members 
were located, on the basis of perceptions by fellow members, observations of 
behavior, ratings by counsellors. 

Using this multidimensional conception of group position, it appears that 
the influence of an individual in a group is a function of his perceived group 
positions. It is necessary to separate out the individual's attributed group posi- 
_ tion (ie, others’ perceptions of it) from his own perception of his group 
_ position. In general, individuals give behavioral evidence of awareness of 

_ their own attributed group prestige position. The data suggest that various 

"cues of own position are available to them in the behavior of fellow members. 
_ These cues are differentially used by the group members. 
__ Resultants of this process are that : Individuals with high group prestige 
“position appear readier to act spontaneously in their groups, and to make more 
“attempts more directively at influencing others. The willingness to act 
spontaneously results in their also being somewhat more open’ to behavioral 
_ contagion than those low in prestige. However, those high in group prestige 
» appear better able to afford themselves resistance to direct attempts at influenc- 
ing them. Thus, although possession of high prestige affords greater ability 
“to be an effective group influencer either directly or by the initiation © 
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avioral contagion, there is a differential relationship so far as susceptibility — 
‘to these different kinds of influence is concerned. The important difference 
between these two phenomena appears to lie in the degree of freedom of 
choice with regard to interpretation of the intent of the initiator so far as the ” 
recipient is concerned. 
| This has a rather odd result if we formulate it in terms of “ perceived own. 
power” in the group. The individual who feels secure, perceives himself 
~ as having adequate power, is more able to act in general, and hence general 
more available to behavioral contagion. For the individual with a self- 
_ perceived low power, apparently facilitation to action is encouraged by direct 
| influence of others, Ability to withstand direct influence is less. 

Exercise of effective influence in these groups is seen as a function of desire 

or willingness to attempt influence, and willingness of others to be influenced. 

~ It appears that mere desire to be influential is no assurance of influence success, 

| and that differing degrees of social sensitivity result in realistic or unrealistic use 

"of influence position. 

Likelihood of initiating behavioral contagion is a function of : (i) Security 

“to act spontaneously because of perception of own position; (ii) Attributed 

group position ; (iii) Possibility of communicating with the group, ecologically 

and psychologically; (iv) Degree to which individual reactions are repre- 
sentative of common states of needs present in the group. 

In general, it has proven fruitful to relate material regarding group in- 
fluence to data on interpersonal perception. Behavior toward a person is a 
function of perception of that person, and of his group position, Behavior 
of an individual in a group is a function of perceived own group position 
and the relevance of that group membership in his life. 

The following are some possible clinical implications : 

1. Behavior of an individual in a group is a function, at least in part, of the 
position to which he is assigned in the group. Attempts at prediction of an 
individual’s behavior in terms of “ enduring personality characteristics ” have 
to be carefully considered from the standpoint of the possible interaction of 
such characteristics with those of the: rest of the group. 

2. So far as we can tell, from this study, the relative prestige” assigned ` 

to an individual in his group will be a fairly powerful determinant of his own 

"behavior. Judging from’ the measurements of behavior, it appears that the 
majority of children of above average social sensitivity are aware of the 
positions of influence potential assigned them by fellow members. The 
implications of this for grouping, and especially for potential damage which 
may result for misgrouping of children, are considerable. 

3, The potential damage for the other children in groups from the type 
of child roughly described here as “ impulsive”, insofar as this results from 

| Behavioral coħtagion, may easily be overestimated on the basis of consideration 


of the individual alone. Such children’s contagfous influence is most strongly 

felt in situations peculiarly adapted, so that their expressional freedom is directly 

in line with group needs of the moment. In general, however, the effect of 
347 = 


ce with their group prestige position, as 


Overall ability to relate to the other children in terms of sensitivity to their 
tandards will be important in determining whether or not he will maintain 
the possibility of communicating with the other children. Does he, or does he 
t possess as abilities some of the strengths and skills necessary to attainment 
least average prestige status in his group? For treatment of the individual 
groups, it appears that we are going to have to extend considerably our 
gnostic framework to an inclusion of the group-relevant aspects of the 

ity of its current, functioning state. 
he fact that it has proven possible, in this study, to make a number of 

tions about the Mane of individuals in groups almost indepen- 
ntly of any real knowledge of the internal working of the individuals con- 
ned, but solely in terms of functioning group positions, is seen as indicative 
he necessity for an interest in groups as having dynamic reality in the same 
Bs as do personalities. 

The further task of both group clinicians and group researchers is to get 

à ce on, and experience in, changing some of ve things about which we 
have learned, insofar as they interfere with the child’s adjustment to his group. 
Our present plan for continuing work in this area is direct research on the 
‘problems of becoming able to change perceptions of group position, 
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ip Dynamics at the University of Michigan. He has served as the — 
rector of Research and Training projects for the Boy Scouts, the Office — 
‘Strategic Services and the Federal Security Agency, during which time he ` 
ame progressively more interested in the relatiouship between reseatch | 
and action. He is the author of the recently published book Training in | 
Community Relations. He was for some time Editor of the Journal of Social 


‘LABOUR TURNOVER AS 
A SOCIAL PROCESS 


AN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY’ 
(THE GLACIER PROJECT)—I 


A. K. RICE, J. M. M. HILL, AND E. L. TRIST 


I. AIM AND SCOPE 


ae *his paper describes a new approach to the problem of labour turno 
‘tepresenting the way in which employees pass through a company 
tinctive social process with a pattern of its own. Current approaches 
ur turnover have tended to restrict investigation to concern with the rate 
ompany. Here, the total process will be con- 
institution both replaces its leavers and acco: 
e in the composition of i 


hort-term fluctuation as a function of the prevaili 
ind longer-term fluctuations as a reflection of the 


and economic forces, as these affect a partic 
— -e- 


‘Editor's Note > This is the second study in the series on the Glacier Project. Part Two of the fi 
study (Human Relations, Vol. Ii, No. 3) and additional reports of further studies in this series will appear 
ibsequent numbers of this journal. i w 
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of thes suggests that there is a considerable and relatively constant 
“tesidual.. Accordingly, the concept is introduced of labour turnover as 
_ a process which is a fun 
"form in a given factory. 
elucidation of the course which this process take 


pt 


the same time, in 
aid in the firm to its social development, 
2), it might perhaps have been expected ff 

that the numbers of employees leaving would not by now be creating any, W 
3 nce affords a useful illustration of the 


y of labour turnover in face of even Wy 
vanced personnel policy and practices, 


view of the considerable attention E 


2 


II. ECOLOGICAL FACTORS AFFECTING THE FORM OF 
LABOUR TURNOVER IN A FACTORY 


oyers of choosing who will work for them. This 
l * The com; 
ga 


pany, in common with man others, has recently adopted ised list of categori z 
ded by the British Institute of Margene to whom six puy stares ace now ee ae 


“monthly returns are now being made (1). 
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se > 


in which employees can exercise a greater freedom of choice am: 
reater number of available work opportunities, provides the general back 
to the dominance of employee-request terminations in current lal 
nover data.* 

' The phenomenon of dominant employee-request turnover is illustrated 
Glacier turnover figures where a first inspection shows that with th 


TABLE 1 


The Glacier Metal Company, London Factory 
Monthly Labour Turnover Rates Summarised Annually 4 


Total Own request as 
turnover percent of 
per cent total turnover 


Per cent leaving Per cent leaving 
at own request | at Company request 


I5'4 60 214 

1944 I2'5 : 67 192 
1945 I&I 69 25'0 
1946 23'I 39 270 
1947 19:0, r9 20'9 
Ir$ 32 147 

104 124 22'8 

39 o's 44 


29:0 9'2 38:2 


31:2 $l 363 
467 70 $3°7 
460 5'4 , S14 
318 33 35I 
29°3 63 35°6 
34:6 149 49°5 


44 


Compan: ndon Factory) Population at rst April 1950: Male: 1,138 
pany (Lo y) Popula e 


Mean Annual Turnover Rate per cent: Male: 23:8 
Female: 42'5 
(These pop&lations exclude 40 members of Grade I Staff) 


‘The general sitpation may be modified by local conditions : for example, the dominance of one 
mpany in a particular area may mean that there is virtually little alternative employment in that area ; oi 
the dominance of one industry may mean that local employment level depends upon the market conditions” 
"in that industry. ‘The Glacier Metal Company is situated in West London, where alternative employment 
is available in many light engineering companies, but where, on the whole, light engineering is a a 
industry. S 


The Tates given in this table are arrived at by expressing the total number of leavers during each period 


a percentage of the average weekly population during the period. 
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g at company 
at their own request. In late 1949, 
recover by the summer, was com- 
estored by the devaluation of the pound, and employee-request — 
ons once more became dominant. The figures are summarised in 


1e emergence of this phenomenon of a dominantly employee-request 
labour turnover has directed managerial attention to the immediate 
problem of reducing the number of leavers. 


$ 


t Metal Company, th 
hip for different classes of art of labour turnover 
for by those e legally binding for one 


cial even 


K ` k = aes E 
a the customary industrial division between male a 
ees." The chart is shown in Figure 1. 


THe GiacieR METAL Co. LTD. 


MONTHLY LABOUR TURNOVER RATES 


EAVERS PER MONTH 
CENTAGE OF Tr 
p HE 
AVI 


RAGE NUMBER 
MPLOYED PER MONTH 


A statistical summary of this fluctuation, for the period rst January 194 
st March 1950, is given in Table 2, For convenience of reference t] 
centages are expressed as numbers according to the average com; 


pulation for March, 1950. 


TABLE 2 


The Glacier Metal Company 
Fluctuations in Monthly Labour Turnover Rates * 


January 1943-March 1950 
Per cent 
Standard 


Deviation 


That the fluctuations are in part the result of the operation of short-te 
rees is supported by excluding the periods from August 1945 to July 
(inclusive) and from January 1949 to December 1949 (inclusive), which c 


employees of The Glacier Metal Soma covered by the data are all under weekly or m 
ible contimcts, hourly-paid employees like members of Grade III Staff being under ly rene: 
tracts and members of Grade II Staff under monthly renewable contracts. It will be seen thal 
er Metal Company has already taken one step beyond the guaranteed week for hourly-paid em 
that the general pattern of its work contracts is atypical of British industry. 
Ver rates in this table have not been converted into annual rates, but express actual 
Comparison with annyal rates can be obtained by multiplying each figure 
i 353 A 


ere i AS ers 
> war and the period of redundancy, during which longer term 
ial forces are known to have affected turnover. The results of Tabi 
me those in Table 3 when the exclusions are made. moran t= = 
TABLE 3 sea 
The Glacier Metal Company 
Fluctuations in Monthly Labour Turnover Rates 


mary 1943—March 1950, excluding August 1945-July 1946 and January 1949- 
"yee December 1949 ae 


Per cent Numbers Skewness of 


Standard Distribution of 
Danie Range Mean | Range | Fluctuations 


0°5-3°8 20 6-43 + 0:09 


07-50 6 I-10 + 0:00 


he distribution of fluctuations in this case is not significantly different from 
jormal which supports the view that the short term forces are large in number 
and that no particular constellation is dominant. Be 


To make a first examination of the effect of forces operating over longer 
iods, apart from monthly fluctuations, moving annual averages of the — 
ly turnover rates were introduced, Charts of the moving annual 


rages taken at monthly intervals are shown in Figure 2. 
ya THe Glacier Metar Co. Lro. Fic.2 


© Mown verace NOVE T 
ONTHLY NTERVALS 


] LEAVERS PER ANNUM 
EXPRESSED N 


3 RAGE NUMBER 
EMPLOYED PER ANNUM 


11944, 751945 1946 1947 1948. ™ 1949 
ving annual averages which show for each month the annual turnover 
ne month i the mid-point indicate the more stable but undulating 


f whic 


~ The Representation of Labour Turnover 


= pes : ee sar 
process which was expected to lie beneath the surface fluctuations, and may 
be taken to represent the effect on labour turnover of the operation of longer- 


term forces.’ 


averages shows that the increase in the labour turnover rate during 1945. 


ms on labour mobility were being eased and when the total number of ~ 
F employees was being reduced at the same time as wartime employees were — 

ma Ring way for returning service men. The gradual, but steady, decline in 
1946, 1947, and early 1948 corresponds to a general decrease in the number 
of vacancies which were available in the surrounding district. The rise 
beginning at the end of 1948 coincides with the period during which the 


loyees became redundant. 
~ It would be difficult without further evidence to define more precisely 
the causal relationship between the changes described and the labour turnover 


a 


rae 


“the two major events of the end of the war and redundancy are removed, 

ere is left a per cent turnover rate for males with a mean of 21 and a range 
of 16-25 as against a mean of 24 and a range of 16-34 for the whole data ; 
and for females a per cent turnover rate with a mean of 36 and a range of 
34-41 as against a mean of 43 and a range of 33-70 for the whole data. These 
are results which support the correspondences suggested and which would 
account, on the whol , for the type of undulation found, while leaving to be 

explained a type of turnover which has the character of a quasi-stationery 
"process. The suggestion is strong that this process is a function of the factory — 
‘itself as an industrial institution, and attention will now be turned to this 
problem. 


I. THE COURSE OF THE INSTITUTIONAL PROCESS 
IN THE GLACIER METAL COMPANY 


x. The Engagement”-Termination Relationship 
In order to examine labour turnover as an institutional phenomenon, ~ 


a whole from engagement to termination. Engagement and termination may 


expressed as a percentage of the average number employed during the year 1947, and the rate for July 1947 
gives the amtet who left from February 1947 to January 1948 (inclusive) expressed as a percentage of the 
average number employed between February 1947 and January 1948. 
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j _ During the years 1943 to early 1950 major changes occurred both in the 
tion as a whole, and in the company. Inspection of the moving annual ~~ 


tate as shown by the moving annual average, but if the periods covered ki Ei 


attention was shifted away from the relation between terminations and number 
_ employed and directed towards the course taken by the turnover process as 


as locomotions from an engagement to a termination position. During this 


f locomotion an employee takes both entrant and leaver roles. Every employee — 


tresponds to the period immediately following the war, when legal restric- 


peany experienced adverse trade conditions and more than two hundred 
emp! E 


» "The rate for June 1947 gives the number who left from January 1947 to December 1947 (inclusive) 


~ be regarded as positional concepts, and periods of service with the company 


The Glacier Metal Compare, 
quency Distributions of Leavers and Stayers for 1942 Ent 


Per cent Entrants | Per cent Entrants 
Number leaving in each leaving Percent Entra 


leavi i rt 
paring. Period cumulative TENORE 


27 27 
13 ~ 40 
10 $0 

8 58 


HHH HR HOKnYA 


Total number of Entrants = 750 


THe GLACIER METAL CO, LTD. 


No oF ENTRANTS - 750. i 
ENTERING FROM JANUARY 1942. 
TO DECEMBER 1942, 


26-WEEK PERIODS. 


is given to statistical treatment and to the 
ce to mathematical regularity, certain qualitative properties 


The Three Main Phases of the Process { 
‘he consideration that 


€ an initial positive acceleration in the numbers 
fore the negative acceleration shown in Figure 3 began to operate, 
this is so is shown in Figure 4 which gives the aoe distribution in — 
week survival periods for the first 26 weeks. The mode is seen to lie in _ 


5. 30 


THe Glacier METAL Co, LTD. Fia. 4 
ER METAL Co, LD. 
DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBERS LEAVING 
WEEKLY IN FIRST 26 WEEKS. 
WEEKLY IN FIRST 26 WEEKS 


TOTAL ENTRANTS 1942 - 750 
TOTAL LEAVERS IN FIRST 26 WEEKS - 203 
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~The Representation of Labour Turnover as a Social 


ee phases can be said to represent three periods through which an 
oup of entrants must pass : 
(a) the period of induction crisis, during which a certain number of casualties 
~~ results from the first mutual interaction between the engaging company 
"and the entrant group ; s AOT 
(B) the period of differential transit, during which those who have survived A 
_ Tearn the ways of life of the company and discover how far they have 
any place in it; i ae 
c) the period of settled connection, when those who have survived the first 
two periods take on the character of quasi-permanent employees. 


‘The end of the period of induction crisis may be defined as that point at 
hich the initial positive acceleration in numbers leaving changes to negative 
~ acceleration ; the end of the period of differential transit and the beginning 

Of the period of settled connection, when the numbers leaving in successive 
“periods are approximately the same. For the 1942 entrants the period of — 
induction crisis lasted 4 weeks and the period of differential transit 255 weeks. ~~ 
The periods of induction crisis and of settled connection will be recognised 
in terms of current industrial conventions as referring to two groups of 
employees who are commonly distinguished : the hardcore—those who have 
‘become so identified with a company that they leave only for unavoidable — 
teasons such as death or retirement ; the marginal—those who are believed to 
uate their jobs so often that they never stay with any one company for long. 
While these two groups may be seen as related to the periods of induction < 
crisis and settled connection, the conventional dichotomy ignores entirely all 
that occurs during the period of differential transit. 


_ 4. The Conformance to regularity 
Tt was felt that, if sufficient numbers of entrants could be examined, the 
form of the process could be more accurately determined. It was decided, © 
“therefore, to examine the largest number of entrants which would give 
a sufficient follow-up period to enable the form to be shown. For this ~~ 
Ry purpose, entrants for the years 1942 to 1945 (inclusive) were aaa and 
A distribution of their survival periods arranged in 26-week intervals in the — 
"same way as for the 1942 data. This result is shown in Table 5 and in Figure 5. 
To the data in Figure 5 could be fitted a hyperbolic function ® with 
~ a general form 9 = a5” 
where S a = per cent leaving in first period 

; b = slope of logarithmic function (which may be used as. 

a measure-of the negative acceleration of the 


> process). 


A ` 


"9 The use of a hyperbolic function involves two difficulties : $ 
4 (a) the curve starts with £ = 1, i.e., with the percentage gf entrants who have left at the end of th 
first period and hence does not describe the actual start of the process within this period ; and 
) the area in the first period is infinite. es 
Tt was considered that these characteristics did not constitute objections to the use of this function and its 
simplicity as an instrument is an arguypent in its favour. The existence of a concealed mode in the first 
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The Glacier Metal Company 
y Distribution of Leavers and Stayers for 
1942-1945 Entrants 


Per cent Entrants | Per cent Entrants : 
leaving in each leaving, Per cent Entrants 
Period cumulative remaining 


30°61 30°61 69°39 
16:02 46°63 53°37 
10°78 S741 42°59 
6:86 64°27 35-735 ete 
5:42 69-69 303r a 
3°74 73°43 26°57 

SIL 78°54 2146 
3'49 82:03 


Total number of Entrants = 1,604 


THe Gtacier MEeTAL Co. Lro. Fia. 5 


No oF Entrants : Ì604 


ENTERING FROM JANUARY 1942 
TO- DECEMBER 1945 


EQUATION oF Fitteo Curve 
$ EIES e 


Ige as to the tail 
üt this must be j 


oe EKE: A s t 
ed was to fit a straight line to log n enta 
ods) and then to transfer back to arithmetic form. A prelin 
ity was made by calculating the correlation coefficient 
f logarithms. This has a value of —o:989 for the 1942-1945 d 
cant (P < -oor). 
ee of conformance for the distribution for the years 1942 to 19, 
n to confirm for the Glacier Metal Company the existence durin; 
od of a relatively constant institutional process which, given 
ne in the first period, may be represented by the slope of 
ction. p 


IV. COMPARISON WITH A SECOND FACTORY 


examination was made of similar data from another company, 

te whether similar constant processes existed in other firms. Fi 

ose a company was chosen which, while being subject to broadly 
ne external forces, might be expected to show certain institutio 
es, This company, which will be called the X Factory, is al 
in the London area. It draws from the same kind of labour marke 
en subject to the same restrictions of labour mobility and has been 
in an approximately similar manner by air-raids, call-up, and reinstate- 
‘Tt differs markedly from Glacier in its product, structure, type of 


ye), and the same conventions were observed in handling the records, 
ntrants were grouped, and trials of suitable survival periods allowed the = 
bution of leavers as percentages of entrants to be represented in 13-week 
. The results are shown in Table 6 and in Figure 6. 


TABLE 6 


The X Factory 
Frequency Distribution of Leavers and Stayers 
for 1944 to 1947 Entrants 


Namb Per cent Entrants | Per cent Entrants 
i ARET leaving in each leaving, 
EE Period cumulative 


Per cent Entrants 
remaining 


523 e 6766 67:66 32°34 
88 11-38 7904 20:96 
46 5°95 i 84:99 15-01 
13 1:68 86:67 13°33 
12 1°55 88-22 11-78 
10 1:29 89°51 10:49 
6 0-78 90-29 O7E 


Total nymber of Entrants = 773 
361 


©. 


2X" Factory Fic.6 v 
= ; | | 


No. OF ENTRANTS : 773 4 


ENTERING FROM JANUARY 194.4. 
TO DECEMBER 1947 


EQUATION OF FITTED Curve 
2274 
SD = ef: 10% 


13-WEEK PERIODS 


i——-9 ; 
52-64 65:77 78-90 % WEEKS 
Sen S 7 7 PERIODS 
it there is a similarity between the process for the X Factory and the Glacier 
Metal Company. a i VAE 4 
Methods of Statistical Comparison 
i parison between the two institutions oyer the 
ta for the years 1944 to 1947 were arranged in 
| urvival intervals as the X Factory. The correla- 
m ofthe Glacier data gives a value of r = — 0:987 which is 
01). These Comparisons, together with a comparison of 
urves, reduced to linearity logarithmically, are shown in 
igures 7 and 8. pate: er ee 
b ays in which differences between the firms may 
ve the equations of the 


` O72 13-25 26-38 39-51 
1 2 3 4 


` The Representation of Labour Turnover as a Social 


TABLE 7 


f The Glacier Metal Company and the X Factory 
; Distributions of Leavers and Stayers for 1944-1947 Entrants 


Per cent of Per cent of ug 
pies Entrants leaving in| Entrants leaving, E ee aa of aa 
g each Period cumulative nirants feral ae 
Glacier | X | Glacier Glacier X Glacier X 
242 §23 | 2007 | 6766 | 20°07 67:66 | 79°93 32°34 
13-25 152 88 12°60 11°38 32°67 79:04 67°33 20:96 
26-38 104 46 8:62 5'95 41°29 84°99 58-71 15:01 
39-51 73 13 6:05 168 | 47:34 | 86:67 | 52:66 | 13°33 
52—64 52 12 431 1°55 51°65 88:22 | 48:35 11°78 
65-77 47 10 3°90 r29 | 55°55 | 89:51 | 44°45 | 1049 
_ 78-90 49 6 4:06 078 | 59°61 | 90:29 | 40°39 
Total number of Entrants—The Glacier Metal Company = 1,206 


—The X Factory =e 773 


» » » » 


distributions may also be tested against expected values derived from the 
fitted curve values for the other. That is, the observed frequencies for Glacier — 
"may be tabled against the values that would be expected on the basis of the 
hyperbolic function derived from the X Factory data and vice versa. When 
this is done the value of z? is found to be significant in each case. 
Alternatively we may consider the whole of the data in terms of skewed 
distributions rather than of logarithmic functions. We do not know the far 
(right-hand) tail of the distributions, as this includes employees still in the 
firms, but we know the number of these (the area) and hence might proceed 


2 MO 


€ 


TABLE 8 . 

a T E E, 

Parameters Glacier X Factory 
N :—Number of feavers... aad 719 698 
M :—Mean number of weeks’ survival ... 29°52 10'00 
g :—Standard deviation ... 9 +) — = 24:86 15°37 
Mode Ash We SA aS a 1:86 0°50 

M— M 

Skewness ( = e} ES Ua YII 0:62 
Br 2% S ae sar aa ae 0'707 6'152 
BARSE: wed 108 Bi Le 2'551 9-664 
Pi ero n as ta fey} see | 0841 2-480 
Standard Error of y = me vss | © 0:091 0:093 
Ya) sss 37 Sh a ava e.. | — 0'449 6:664 
Standard Error of yg -= 2 e 0:183 orgs ' 
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“AND 


‘X FACTORY. 


No OF ENTRANTS: 
ENTERING FROM January 1944 
al To DECEMBER |947 


Gracier - 1206. 
“R’ Factory — 773 


oF Fitted CURVES 


EQuaTIONS 7 
GiacieR % = 2153% 


K FACTORY = 61: 105° 777" 


13 -WEEK PERIODS | 


Fic.7 


z 


THe Glacier METAL Co. LTD. 
To 
“X" FACTORY 


No. OF ENTRANTS : 
ENTERING FROM JANUARY 1944 
TO DECEMBER 1947. 


à GLACIER - 1206 
"X" FACTORY “X" Factory -773 


Equations OF FiTteD Curves 
GLACIER - Reavis RT: 


“X"Factory - ĝ=61:10 47774 


13-WEEK RERIODS. 


he method suggested by Pearson *° and calculate the moments of these 
tails on the two hypotheses that they are triangles and that they are logarithmic 
ves and take the mean of these two extreme results. Here, however, we | 
concentrated on known results and considered the distributions of leave 
ie first 90 weeks. We then find the values shown in Table 8. 


‘The difference between the means of the two distributions is 17-8 times its 


i can be found in The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 1895, Series A, Vol. 186, P] 


“skew than that of the X Factory an 
symmetrical nature of both distributions is demonstrated by the y; coefficients, 


reference to the fa and ya coefficients in each case shows that, whereas the 


ht have been expected from the greater slope of the fitted curve. The \ 


ifferences in the equations o 
ferences in the same institutional 


. The Nature of the Differences 

> ‘tn order to examine differences between the two firms during the period 

of induction crisis, distributions of the numbers of leavers for the first twenty ; 
ecks were arranged in 1-week survival intervals. These distributions are 
own in Figure 9. - 


Te can be seen that, whereas the mode of the distribution for the Glacier 


in the third week, the mode for the X Factory occurs 
$ riod of induction crisis in the X Factory is thus 
‘shorter and fewer survive it than in the Glacier Metal Company. In the same 
~ way, the differences in negative slope of the logarithmic functions can be said 
o express differences in the period of differential transit, i.e., groups of entrants | ff 
“pass through the X Factory more quickly than through the Glacier Metal < ‘ 
“Company and the differences between the percentages of entrants forming 
“the quasi-permanent remainders express differences in the period of settled — 
Glacier data a small percentage of the entrant ~ > ® 


onnection. From the 1942 
© group is seen to survive to form a hardcore, but the data for the X Factory is 


insufficient! complete for any hardcore to be detected. : 
L Detailed examination of the two companies is insufficiently advanced to 
$ allow their sociological and cultural differences to be stated in other than \\. 
“descriptive terms. But what is known suggests some of the reasons for th 
+ observed differences. The Glacier Metal Company places more barriers te 
"engagement in the way of applicants for employment, and delays lo: 
> ‘their entrance to the company after engagement. There is a careful screening | 
of applicants, which includes three interviews before engagement, and it is the} 
policy of the firm to avoid as far as possible engaging those who give an: 
~~ indication that they are looking only for temporary jobs. After engagement 
there is an elaborate induction procedure, during which newcomers are — 
"introduced to the factory as a whole before they commence work, and there 
© ate training schemes through which they pass before becoming regular { 
‘employees. The X Factory, on the other hand, especially since it requires 
“to have a full complement of employees at certain times of the year, engages ~ 
A almost anyone who applies for a job ; there is no gradual induction procedure, en 
cs T employees ate reqyired to start work as soon after tngagement as A 
possible. ona 
| The Glacier Metal Company employs craftsmen and skilled and semi- 
skilled machine workers. Many of its employees are trained for the special 
a 366 eee SA. 
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occurred in spite of such major external events as mobilization; the reservation 
‘and de-reservation of various occupations ; restriction of labour mobility ; 
Jemobilization and reinstatement of service-men ; and the re-organization 
‘and reconversion of industry for peacetime production. Hence, it seems that 
the regularity described reflects the operation of basic social processes within 
“the institutions. Such regularity is even more striking when it is considered 
that,-as a result of the war, the Glacier Metal Company expanded to twice its 
a normal size and contracted again ; replaced many of its male employees by 
~ women, and subsequently reinstated them. After the war, it was obliged to 
declare more than two hundred employees redundant, and then, within a few 
“months, to seek to re-engage them. Furthermore, during the whole period, 
personnel policies and practices were considerably developed and elaborated. 
Both the firms, which operate the same kind of work contract, have 
a predominantly employee-request type of labour turnover, probably the 
~ result of the nearly full employment situation which has obtained during these 
"years. It is suggested that, given these conditions at least, the regularity 
described may be regarded as a reflection of the.constancy of their social 
“structure and pattern of culture. Differences betwen the data from the two 
ms have been related to gross differences between them in structure and 
culture. W 
It is for future investigation to determine empirically whether there is 
“general conformance to the same basic form in other institutions. Greater 
“differences in the value of the equations or in the type of distribution may 
well be found where there are greater differences in structure and in culture 
than those observed in the Glacier Metal Company and the X Factory. 

It can be suggested that different forms of institutional process may be 
expected in employing institutions which have different kinds of work contract. — 
“In the two institutions examined, the dominant work contract is short term 

‘and indefinitely renewable ; in others, the work contract, although of the 
same general structure, is, for most employees engaged, renewable for a limited 
number of weeks only ; in still others the dominant contract is for longer 
“periods of time and can be either renewable or non-renewable, Examples 
of short-term contracts with limited renewability are found on civil engineering 
sites, and of long-term contracts, both renewable and non-renewable, in the 


gi 


“in employing institutions: short- and long-term, renewable and non- 
renewable, and it is suggested that the nature of the labour turnover of an 
employing institution will be affected by the dominant type of contract existing 
within it. Such contracts can, of course, be interpreted in terms of different 


hips with their members. Such different conditions for the attachment and 

eparation of members to and from an institution can be expected to show 

“still other forms of turnover process. These considerations suggest that the 

various turnover processes, represented as survival period frequencies, may — 
‘ 368 r. 


Givil Service and education. There are, therefore, four main oe of contract — 


cultural conventions and further differences are likely to result from this. 
Non-employing institutions also have different kinds of contractual relation- 


The Representation of Labour Turnover as a Social Proc 
easily show distributions varying from extreme positive skewness to extreme 
gative skewness, and from platykursis to extreme leptokursis, and patterns 
nging from consistent conformance to consistent irregularity. Thus, the 
o firms examined show distributions with positive skewness and relatively 
“consistent conformance, combined with, in one case a platykurtic, and in the 
ther leptokurtic distribution, while an institution formed by the student 
body of a university, the great majority of whom are in statu pupillari for three” 

s, could be expected to give a highly leptokurtic, negatively skewed 
stribution and still perhaps show consistent conformance. On the other 
hand, an institution subject to extraordinary and irregular forces and under- : 

oing continuous changes might be expected to show consistent irregularity. 
ft is not easy to suggest practical examples of such an institution, but perhaps _ 
‘underground movement in a country being fought over and Roc. i 
"occupied and freed for irregular periods might approximate to it.) 

The investigations reported have dealt with two total institutions and 
have not touched upon the heterogeneities of structure and culture within the 
institutions. There may well be different basic forms of the turnover process- 
in component parts of an institution and changes which occur in such com- 
ponents may be either too small to be detected in the institution taken as 
~~ a whole or may be balanced by compensating changes in other components. — 
Work is now proceeding on the Glacier Project with a view to examining 
possible changes in the process for component parts of the firm and the — 
“conditions under which such changes may occur. Different classes of 

employees within the firm, having different work contracts or different — 
Occupational roles, and sub-institutions, represented by divisions and depart- 
“ments having rather different functions and industrial cultures, are being 
" examined. 
_ This approach to labour turnover, showing it as a function of an industrial 
| Organization as a social institution, suggests that approaches which divide — 
"employees into marginal and hardcore groups only, and concentrate on reasons 
for leaving, can seldom lead in themselves to an adequate understanding of 
the problem of labour turnover as a whole. The conventional dichotomy 
between groups of employees ignores the important middle period of. 
differential transit, and concentration on reasons for leaving has allowed 
insufficient attention to be given to what may prove to be the equally 
important reasons for entering and for surviving. Selection procedures have 
~ sought to set up barriers against the entry of those likely to prove unsatisfactory 
~ orto have no intention of staying. Recent developments in job and employce 
"security schemes have been directed towards converting larger proportions 
"of entrants into quasi-permanent employees, but inadequate consideration 
appears generally to have been given to the social characteristics of the 
~ institution of which the employees must becomg members and in which they — 
| will spend either a considerable or an inconsiderable period of their industrial 
ea lite. 
"Accompany faced, on the one hand, by problems of high labour turnover — 
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i , by the increased overhead costs resulting from the 
tiction of new personnel schemes is in a serious dilemma in face of the 
mpleteness of present understanding of the problem of labour turnover. 
sonnel policies directed towards improving the binding quality of the 
tionship between employees and the companies for whom they work have 
to be based upon investigations into reasons for leaving. Studies of 
reasons for leaving have, however, been generally disappointing, Even 
ful exit interviewing often fails to provide evidence on which 
can be based with confidence. Termination is “ caused” by 
some related to the external community, some to the company, 
C the individual, and all varying in strength and in the periods of 
“over which they operate. So far as he is willing to disclose his real 
ons, the individual tends to give as his reason for leaving that which is 
ted to the immediate situation, as he perceives it. It is unlikely that, 
thout adequate analysis of the total forces, alleged reasons for leaving will ii 
seen in their proper perspective, even when good rapport exists between sc 
terviewer and leaver. ick 
> Knowledge of institutional processes of the type discussed may enable ~ 
abour turnover data to be used to examine the effect of varying conditions 
different groups of entrants in the different phases of their passage into and ee 
through a company. If there is a relatively constant relationship between 
> number of entrants and the numbers who leave in subsequent periods, ” ay 
© predictions may be made about the number in any given entrant group, 
Srovided it is large enough, who will leave in successive periods. These 
a should be grossly inaccurate only if the basic process itself under- 
change. 
+ has already been suggested that a process of a similar kind but of different $ 
~ form may be ound in non-employing institutions having different kinds of — 
contractual relationships with their members. It may now be suggested that — 
i; methods used in this study of labour turnover in industrial institutions 
say perhaps prove helpful in understanding other problems of attachment 
and separation to and from other kinds of institution. It has, for example, 
‘already been observed in some under-populated countries that the benefits of 
an increase in the number of immigrants is often offset by subsequent emigra- j 
on, or results in the setting up of independent comununities, fies isolation — 
m the total community is such that it tends to defeat the object of the 
immigration policy. A study of the relationship between immigrant groups 
and the course of their subsequent emigration or separation by isolation may ` 
p to throw some light on the indigenous ‘community's capacity to Ace 
the newcomers and thus aid administrators in determining optimum levels 
or future immigration. Or, to take another example, these methods might af 
be helpful in the study of housing projects where attempts to stimulate com: 
munity activity have proved disappointing, and where it is suspected that oni 
£ the reasons for the of enthusiasm for community activities is that som: 
esidents regard the project as providing temporary rather than co) 
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ceommodation for their families, 
hich they feel appropriate only for those who intend to 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


şs paper has examined the labour turnover process in two factories = 
as a result of the current full employment situation, leaving has been 
f the employee-request type. 
Two main kinds of fluctuations in labour turnover were found: 
“short-term fluctuations produced directly by short-term personal and 
social forces, since the nature of the work contract allows individual 
leaving decisions to be effected without delay ; at 
longer-term fluctuations produced by gross social and economic forces. 
“When these two kinds of fluctuation were accounted for there remained 
of turnover which was relatively constant for the institution in which 
curred. < 
T The total turnover process (from engagement to termination) has be 
ated by a frequency distribution of the lengths of time which leavers, 
“entered the firm in given periods, have survived. 
S The resultant distribution, the greater part of which may be describe 
hyperbolic function, shows the total turnover process to have thr 
able phases which have been called the period of induction crisis 
sd of differential transit, and the period o io 
The investigation has so far been limited to two in 
ences discovered between them suggest the possibili 
‘pattern of the turnover process may vary for di 
having different conditions of attachment and se 


itutional cultures. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY 


A Review of Current Concepts and Methods 


DAVID BENDEL HERTZ AND ROBERT TEVIOT LIVINGSTON 


We have arrived at that situation in the field of Organization and Manage- 
“ment where knowledge of the “ state of the art” is not sufficient to solve thè 
practical problems which arise. This paper will, therefore, attempt to present 
"the contemporary situation in organizational theory—i.e., what tools are now 
“ available—and to discern roughly the paths down which researchers in the 
various fields are moving. In other words, a base line will be established 
“and the frontier will be viewed from it. 
‘The function of the industrial engineer in our society is to understand 
those factors in the industrial process which are relevant to efficient production 
“and to utilize this knowledge to predict the performance of, and recommend 
L corrective action for, improving existing productive units, as well as to design 

» newunits, This is no new function in the more general field of social adminis- 

" trations—from the earliest times, men have attempted to discern the optimum 
“means for designing and controlling social structures. Their efforts have 
resulted in codes, treatises and works on religion, politics, etc., as well as in 
operational patterns of relationships * such as taboos, mysteries, creeds, rules of. 
“thumb, bodies of practices and principles, etc. Generally, the theories of 
“association which have been conceived have utilized as models the prevailing 
explanations of the nature of the universe. : 

Models are used to “ explain ” complex events by some type of abstraction 
from the observed environment leading to numerical or verbal systems in 
"which the relationships can more assuredly be visualized. Where a model is 
‘successful in representing a particular region of events with acceptable accuracy, 


1 The instances which might be used here for illustration are clearly numerous. For example, The Prince 

-by Machiavelli. a f 

2 For example, the guilds of the Middle Ages. Cf, Sumerfield, B., Business in The Middle Ages. New 

York: Henry Holt, 1937. “ What the old town or parish government had been as a means of dis- 

ciplining the new population of the cities, what the guilds were as a means of organizing it,” Ch. II, 
$5. “ Increasing. Production.” 


Education, oth Symposium of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. New York: Harper, 1950, 
pp. 102 ff. “Research on the Role of Models in the Natural and Social Sciences.” 
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Fas outlined by Karl Deutsch, “ Higher Education and Unity of Knowledge”. Goals for American — 


ae : 
encouraged o hope that by suitable analogy a similar model may be 
other regions, It should be obvious that the potential power of a 


r 
en model in solving problems will depend upon the possibilities of corre- 
lence between the variables in the one system of events and their repre- 
tions in another form. The model should, of course, facilitate logical 
mathematical manipulation. Itis desired to derive from the manipulations 
corems ” which we can apply in answering questions concerning observed 


like to make statements of the following type: “ Organization X 


orms (or will perform) more effectively than organization Y”, a 
i i ”. To do 


f productive assoc pe 
As an example, of mechanistic deter- 


jninism, made themselves formally felt in the field of management of pro- — 
ction with the work of Taylor and his followers. Taylor felt that the ~ 
anical processes of production could be investigated experimentally, and 


ig Ws 


be used to predict the more efficient design of such processes. He was able- È 


Fonctions of management were supplemented by the operations of the technical 
C “expert” who had complete control of the process.t The theory was, then, 
jat if each operating process was studied and designed for optimum mechan- | 

ical and physiological efficiency, the productive association itself would thereby — 

‘Operate at maximum efficiency. 

l Other hypotheses about the operation of industrial associations were being NS 

leveloped, including those of Towne and Rautenstrauch, in which the econo- Ẹ 

mic dynamics of the operations played the dominant role. - The relationship 

f these theories and classical mechanics is not difficult to visualize. Rauten- ENS 

st uch: pointed out that 3 : 

£ A business enterprise is also subject to forces which are economic, and ~~ 

i particular enterprises respond to certain economic forces quite differently 

from the way other enterprises respond, just as machines and ships respond 

differently to physical forses . . . it is important that the manager of 

a business have certain records of its performance by means of which he 


‘aylor, F. W. The Principles of Scientific Management. New York : Harper, 1911. 
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"can orient himself in the business and gain a mental 
characteristics.” * ’ 
nstrauch developed semi-m 


chart, relating expenses and 
ing a business enterprise. Under these concepts, analytical examination 


economic characteristics of the environment, both internal and external, 
‘owerful tools for the construction of design factors for new methods, 
velopment of wage payment anid incentive plans by Halsey, Gantt, 
and others is a part of the mechanistic view of organizational 
oductivity. me 
_ After the contributions of the Taylor, Rautenstrauch, and other schools, 
psychologists who interested themselves in industry furnished the next 
or advance in organization theory. The original point of attack was in oe 
through the use of aptitude and other tests.® 


personnel area of placement 
theories then conceived have expanded greatly, and the third concept of 


sociative man as a psychological being has been added to the physiological 
d economic patterns. Originally concerned with “ finding round pegs for 
d holes and square pegs for square holes ”, and removing obvious psych 
gical hindrances in the work-place and process, it developed rapidly 2 
"experience was gained and observation opened new fields of research, experi= 

mentation, and theory. Today, it is realized that the problem is a dynami 


ther than a static one—the perfectly fitting peg of today may not fit to- 


“morrow. Simply stated, both the peg and the hole—the man and the job: 
change in time. Muc 


h of the field, however, has remained individualistic, 
and the approach has been to segmentary problems of organization, but thi 
importance of the concepts introduced cannot be overlooked when the field 
of management and organization theory is surveyed.’ i 

Brader and less concrete outlines of the evolution and development of 
productive associations have also arisen. These generally have been pr 
“dictive, or operational, only in the sense that they are based upon the more 
olid foundations of the process and economic analyses described above. Tn. 

eneral form of such concepts, the 


‘order to provide a background for the g 
» following are ibmitted as modern examples : 


athematical relationships, such as the brea 
income, which proved to be most useful 


, W. The Economics of Business Enterp 
also points the analogy to the captain 
t controls employed to direct its course and action, 
‘mental picture of the behavior of the ship through storm (an 
ite so mechanistic may be jndieated by pointing out that the 
captain may not be able so effectively to predict.) 
6 For-example, Yerkes, R. M, ed. Psychological Examining in the United States 
of Sciences, V. 19. ‘Washington: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1921. 
= Yaird, D. A. The Psychology of Selecting Men. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1925. 
Cf. Viteles, M? S. Industrial Psychology. New York: Norton, 1932. 
Tead; O. Human Nature and Management. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933- 
- Viteles, M. S. The Science of Work. New York: Norton, 1934- 
Roethlisberger, F. J. ‘Management and Morale. Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 1941. 
Tifin, J. Industrial Psychology. New York : Prentice-Hall, 1942. 
Maier, N. R. F. Psychology in Iydustry. Boston : Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 
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at Rautenstrauch, 
(Rautenstrauch 


Army. National Academ) 


David Bendel Hertz and Robert Teviot Livingston 


“Tt is top-management’s task to establish the organization which is 
best suited for the achievement of the plans which have been made. This 4 
means that the necessary departments and sections have to be created and 
personnel has to be provided, They have to be given duties and goals 
~~ have to be set for them.” 8 


Beale This type of mechanistic conceptualization, in which the proper operation 

~ of an association is to be assured by the careful definition of goals and duties 3 
© for all, logically implies that a static and relatively rigid structure is the im- 

| portant attribute of effective organization. 


“ Management embraces all duties and functions that pertain to the 
initiation of an enterprise `. . financing . . . establishment of all major 
policies . . . provision of all necessary Se - .. the outlining of 

the general form of organization . . . selection of primary officers,.<* n 

Organization is subsidiary to management. It embraces the duties of 
designating the departments and personnel that are to carry on the work, 
_ defining their duties and the relations that exist between departments and 
» individuals. It is a mechanism of management . . . (However) an enter- 
prise may be well-departmentalized but still poorly organized.” 9 i 


With the general decline of the completely mechanistic viewpoint in 
‘Science and the gradual diffusion of ideas as to the relativity of knowledge, 
tatements of organizational concepts such as the following were made ; 


- the business, 
=“ Every business, through design or by trial and error, has developed 
a form of organization that functions more or less satisfactorily. The 
_ perfect man-made organization does not and robably never will exist. 
Therefore, any existing organization, theoretica ly, is subject to improve- 
‘ment. me experience has demonstrated that a careful examination 
bya trained observer will reveal faults of form, personnel, or direction.” 10 =; 


pas 


X a 1 Diamant of the inadequacy of these concepts to analyze the 
totality of a productive association and to answer effectively the questions ~ 
~ Taised aai eE 


iJ parallel with the development of psychological, sociological and anthropo- 


tent Planning. New York : Harper, 1947, 
Ne z 7 , p- 12, j , 
D. S., Jr. Principles of Industrial Organization. New*York : McGraw-Hill, 


erial Control of Business. New York : John Wile 

$ hide : Y, 1948, p. 51. (A careful 
c of this work indicates th; is which i tmine i 
tructure is based upon the process and ebacite tows duet es pes Sul at 
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gical theory, statistical mechanics, and physical biology. A clear under- 
Ending of this inadequacy was expressed by Lecky as follows : J 
“Tt is no wonder that our efforts to understand human nature have 
generally met with failure in the past, for living beings and things that are 
not alive behave in the opposite manner from one another in several very 
important ways. Instead of explaining the behavior of a person by study- 
“ing what the parts are doing, as we do with machines, we must turn our 
thought around and explain the behavior of the parts by studying what the 
person is doing. For a person is one thing, a unity ; he is not an assembly ~~ 
‘of separate parts, but’a single living individual. Life, in other words, 
cannot be understood by analyzing the parts . . . unity and self-activity 
distinguish things that have life from everything else in the world.” 

There is no reason at the present time to suppose that both man and his — 
i not be examined as a totality if — 


fx 


A 
a 


associative attribute—organization—must 
e wish to predict the “ self-consistent” behavior of the total system. 
An analogy from human biology may serve to indicate the structural — 
~ position of the earlier concepts. To attempt to describe and predict the course 

of a productive association by means of a study of the functional processes 
erformed at the working level might be similar to an attempt to completely 

lescribe and predict the actions of a human being by classifying and measuring 

“the functions of his external operating elements, such as fends feet, Greom 
diction on the basis of the 


flow of values might be considered analogous to attempting to predict human 
ing basal metabolic rates. Either of 


total activity. 

A recent statement which exemp 
in industrial engineering in this conn 
“ An association comes into being when there exists a group of people 

desirous of accomplishing a certain purpose, willing to contribute mutual 
action, and possessing adequate means of intercommunication . <. 
There are two aspects of association : 

1. Membership 

2. Purpose A 
onal structure must be fitted to each . . . (aspect) a 
Organization, by „another definition, is the process of analysis and 
synthesis. It is the search for basic units, the study of their operation, | 
their needs and purposes, their relations toone another and to the outside 
stimuli.” 1 = 

2 f 
Ei Lecky, P. Customer’Contacts. sth ed. Edited and revised by R. T. Livingston, 1946. New York? 


-The Long Island Lighting Co., pp- 2-4. ? 
42 Livingston, R. T. The Engineering of Organization and Management. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1948, pp- 3, 16, 46. (Organization is here used in the sense of the act of organizing. We shall use it 

as the descriptive, term of particular types of associations.) mas 
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The organizati 


“In the study of organization, the Operative employee must be at 
e focus of attention, for the success of the structure will be judged by his 
erformance within it. Insight into the structure and function of an 
‘organization can best be gained by analyzing the manner in which the 
decisions and behavior of such employees are influenced within and by 
“the organization.” 13 


Tn these terms may be seen certain requirements which a group of persons 
üst meet if it is to be considered an association (as distinguished from’ an 
Beregation). The organization or structure of these associations may be 
ured perhaps by their memberships and purposes, and design factors 
nay be considered to be functional Operations, needs, purposes, mutual inter- 
tion, means of communication. In other words, the study of organization, E 
F which is requisite to an understanding of the productive process, is a far more. Ù 
“complex task operationally than was envisaged earlier. Organization of an 
ciation is a system of relations—and life itself is a system of relations rather - 
© than a positive and independent existence, As Barnard points out, “Tt seems — 
} to me quite in order to cease encouraging the expectation that human behavior 
in society can be anything less than the most complex study to which our © 
“minds may be applied.” 14 

As Dewey points out : i 


© Associated activity needs no explanation ; things are made that way. 
But no amount of aggregated collective action of itself constitutes a com- 
munity... i 

Interactions, transactions, occur de facto and the results of interdependence 
ollow. But participation in activities and sharing in results are additive — 
concerns. They demand communication as a prerequisite . . . te 
- (Communication makes possible) .. . recollection and foresight ; 
the new medium facilitates calculation, planning, and a new kind of action 


which intervenes in what happens to direct its course in the interest of 
what is foreseen and desired,” 15 s 


He farther indicates for us the basic problems which must be considered 
the development of an adequate theory : 


“ Under exactly what conditions does organization occur, and what 
“ate its various modes and their consequences? We may not be able to 

answer these questions satisfactorily ; but the difficulties are not those of — 
a philosophical mystery, but such as attend any inquiry into highly complex 
affairs, Organization is an empirical trait of some event? no matter 
__ how speculative and dubious theories about it may be. . , . Organization 
~ 28 Simon, H. A. Administrative Behavior. New York : MacMillan, 1947, p. 3. 


“Barnard, C. I. The Functions of the Executive. Cambridge : Harvard Universi 


also Lotka, A. J. Elements of Physical Biology. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins 
Dewey, J The Public and Its Problems, New York : Henry Holt, FES EAN 
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characteristic of the nature of some events in their sequential 
that no theory about it can be as speculative or absurd as those wh 
ignore or deny its genuine existence.” 16 ao 
Other more sophisticated approaches to the problem are to be found in” 
tesentations of Fayol,” Mooney and Riley,** Hopf,!® and Livingston- 


iple hierarchal representations of organization structure were supplemented 


Another dimension, an attempt to include the dynamics of actual operational ” 


Fayol felt that “social order ” was necessary for satisfactory 
* (organization), and that this de- 
ded precise knowledge of the human requirements and resources involved, 

urces. He felt 


management. He considered the ~ 


Structure of an organization constant, and the human factor variable. It 
should already be apparent that it is likely that we shall find both structure 
Mand elements variable as we pursue our studies of this field. : 
Mooney and Riley, on the other hand, arrived at the conclusion that ther 


was a cyclic nature to the processes operating within associations, one scale o; 
which was Principle, Process, and Effect, the other being Coordinative Prin: 
ciple, Scalar Process, and Functional Effect. Thus, the Principle of the Scalar 
Process was designated as leadership, while the Effect of the Functional Effect i 
(sic) was Interpretation (Judicial function). Clearly, those provided for little, 
y, possibilities of quantitative measurement. ; 

Livingston introduced the concept of the cycle of decision, planning, 
preparation, doing and reviewing, and recognized that each of these actions, 
turn, also consisted of a similar cycle. While these efforts may be con- 

sidered as an attempt to arrive at a “ two-dimensional coordinative model”, 
‘and are of some conceptual value, they are clearly descriptive and expository, 
rather than quantitative. However, it should be noted that an attempt at 
Quantification was suggested by Livingston in the description of the sequential 


cycle, as follows : 
“There are two aspects which must be appraised : 
(a) the structure of internal coordination 


: (b) the results of operation. 
These can be observeel and if they can be observed it should be possible 
to measure them. Measurement is the first step of appraisal.” 2° 


‘ =a 3 AS 
18 Dewey, J. Experience and Nature. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1925, pp. 252-261, 
47 Fayol, H. General and Industrial Management. Translated from the French edition (1925) by C. Storrs. 


New York: Pitman, 2949- e 
18 Mooney, J. D., and Riley, A. C. The Principles of Organization. New York : Harper, 1939. ; 
19 Hopf, H. “ Evolution in Organization During the Past Decade”, Advanced Management, 1947, 12, 103+ 

_— “ Organization, Executive Capacity and Progress % Advanced Management, 1946, 11. 
20 Livingston, R: T. “ The Value of Management”, Technical Valuation, 1945, 6, 3-10. 
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David Bendel ‘Hertz and Robert Teviot Livingston 


Tt will be agreed, no doubt, that the industrial productivity of an associative 
system of human beings is in large part dependent upon the motivations of 
_ the personnel involved. This aspect is in most respects disregarded by the 
~ mechanistic explanations of process and economics, and by a simple-ordered 
structure of entities with duties and uniquely defined goals. Certainly the 
teleological and mechanistic views are not necessarily mutually exclusive nor 
incompatible. For example, the operation of a watch can be explained in 
terms of the mechanisms involved and the disposition of the gears, springs, 
“and parts it contains. The arrangement of the numerals and hands may also 
be explained by the teleological consideration that people wish to know the 
“time” in certain definite terms.*! The explanations are complementary, 
~ hot exclusive. Therefore, it seems likely that any useable measures of organ- 
‘ization will take into account man’s purposes and goals, his communication 
“systems, as well as the mechanical features of the flow of matter and energy 
~ within the associative system. j 
The modern picture of the physical world, and its relation to natural 
"science, by no means precludes the possibility of a comprehensive theory of - 
the organizational structure of associations. We can intuitively recognize — 
_ the difference between an aggregation and an association. The hoped-for 
"theory should be able to differentiate quantitatively, and to measure empiric- 
ally, coherence (perhaps the ability to communicate), coordination (functional 
aims and abilities), and integration. It is evident that an aggregation will have 
extremely low measures of these characteristics, and that organizational levels 
_ may be distinguishable by relative differentiation is probably one of the basic 
_ requirements of future theory. 
As Weyl puts it: 


“ Every atom is already a whole of quite definite structure ; its organ- 
ization is the foundation for possible organizations and structures of the 
utmost complexity... There is no reason to see why the theoretical 
symbolic construction should come to a halt before the facts of life and 
of psyche. It may well be that the sciences concerned have not as yet 
reached the required level. But that this limitation is neither fundamental 
nor permanent is already shown by psychoanalysis, in my opinion. The 
fact that in nature ‘all is woven into one whole *, that space, matter, 

_ gravitation, the forces arising from the electromagnetic field, the animate 
and inanimate are all indissolubly connected, strongly supports the belief 
in the unity of scientific method. There are no reasons to distrust TEA 


„It is the unified approach of the sciences which appears to offer the possi- 
os bility of a solution of great power to the problems involved in developing 
a theory of organizational structure in human associations. That much is 


«ee K ə y 
f a Gi Mace, C, A. “ Mechanical and Teleological Causation ”, Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume 14, 
<3 F Weyl, H. Philosophy of Mathematics and Natural Science. Princeton : The Princeton University Press, 
1949, p. 214. 
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lone of great value in this area is readily recognized, a nd th 
help of other scholarly disciplines, as well as of industry and orga 
to attempt to discern the developing patterns of a comprehen 
y necessarily follows. The primary aspect of the evolution of hypotheses 
ability to classify and to measure relevant and significant quantities. 
sortant to examine here some of the measures already developed from aeei 
fields. It is hoped that such examinations will eventually ted to aan 
mination of their potential utility in the construction of a theory of 
ental and design aspects of organizational structure. The concepts 
far described are either general and non-operational, or too narrow, to 
pate or quantify the organizational aspects of associations in totality. 
he ultimate goal of engineers of organization and management is to 
ea theory of association and a set of measures (which, it is hoped, will 
e developed with the cooperation of other scientific disciplines) with which 
) predict with “ reasonable ” accuracy the future states or behavior of a given 
ganizational structure. The utility of such theories to aid in the furtherance 


iy 
“social goals should be obvious. 
Organization has been studied 


in one form or another by most of the 


scientific disciplines. For example, the study of structural characteristics of 
ecules and crystals is, in essence, an examination of the “ organization” 
the elements which compose them. The importance of these studies may 
haps be demonstrated by isomerism in organic molecules, and allotropy of 

tals. Thus, there are three compounds with the chemical formula CHO om 


ethyl formate, methyl acetate, and proprionic acid. Composed of the same: 
y differently and has com- 


elements, each of these compounds behaves entirel 
pletely different physical characteristics. The differences are due to a dis- 
similar arrangement of the equal numbers of atoms involved in the structure 
ofeach of these molecules. Thus there is an obvious physical analogy whereby 
it may be said that the same entities arranged differently in a structure, and 


th different bonds or linkages between them, will exhibit entirely different ~ 


operating characteristics. This analogy may be of assistance in the under- 
w 


tanding of human associations. } E, 
A Onul very recently there have been few, if any, attempts to quantify the 


“Structural aspects of associations. Lienau has presented a critical survey % 
Of concepts of organization and has pointed out that “ the idea . . is overdue 
to be more clearly formulated”. He finds that “ no, quantification of func- 
tional organization has yet been attempted”. On the other hand, he does 
int out that there is a rapidly growing effort to undertake the investigation 
and measurement of those aspects of or anization which suggest quantitative 
aration. He cites biometry, physic biology, biophysics, econometrics,” 
psychometrica, sociometry, etc. He justly criticizes the measures utilized in 
these fields as, not attempting to represent mathematically the essential aspects 
of social organization. If the ultimate goal is to be achieved, these measures, 

and the data obtained through their use, must be fitted into a consistent pattern 


#8 Lienau, C, C. “ Quantitative Aspects of Organization”, Human Biology, 1947, 19, 163-216. 
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ch will comprehend a more generalized theory of association. The 
gnificance and relevance of economic, sociological, biological, psychological, 
physical and other data must be considered, evaluated, and understood. It 
should be possible to determine the number and types of the bonds linking 
members of an association, the inter-acting forces of the environment, the 
teasons for, and differences in, hierarchical structure, the similitude and differ- 
ence between groups, sequential inter-action patterns, and to represent all of 
these factors (and more) symbolically in some metrical frame of reference. 
Until this, at least, is accomplished, prediction will be haphazard and inefficient. 
We cannot predict, of course, the ultimate outcome of this field of inquiry, 
oo we can safely assume that we must come eventually to measurement of 
quantities rather than mere descriptions of occurrences. We may never 
y amive at “ cause and effect”, but if we can determine useable relationships 
“between measureable quantities we will have closed an outstanding gap in 
present knowledge. Ses j 
_ It would also be possible to consider analogies which may be draw: 
directly from the physical sciences.. This will not be done here, but a word o 
a warning may be in order. It is extremely important not to mistake analogy _ 
for identity. It is likely that the descriptions of various energy systems in 
© nature will have some aspects in which we can find inviting similarities to 
“our concepts of social associative structure. Essentially the mechanistic con- 
cepts described earlier stem from a “rational” development of intuitive 
“laws” based ae mechanical analogies. Studies of association are nana s 
how in a stage of empirical inquiry, as described by Churchman in his analysis _ 
__ of experimental inference.** It is to be strongly hoped that the future will 
~~ see a recognition of the necessity for statistical experimentalism in the study of | 
"associative structures. We can conceive of no field of scientific inquiry in 
which the approach of experimentalism is a greater necessity. pins 
__. Thus far the status of ne concepts used by engineers who are concerned 
_ with the management of productive associations has been sketched and the — 
_ inadequacies of these concepts have been indicated. Now a brief outline of — 
some attempts to examine and quantify organizational structure, and a résumé 
+ of other possibilities, may serve to indicate the potential results of future — 
_ research. The choice of concepts has not been made so much from the” 
Sed point of view of completeness, as to point up a divergency in approaches, 
__, Han attempt to examine total biological associations, for example, Lo 
has outlined a somewhat quantitative approach to physical biology, in whic 
c systematizes the evolution, growth, and equilibria of species in math 
atical and statistical terms. He has not attempted a similar treatment fo 
dividual social groups, but has provided some clues as to the possible direc- ~ 


ons such a theory might assume, and some foundations or which other _ 
investigators have built, ae 


_ Of interest is his outline df chess as a possible conventional model of the | 


Churchman, C. W, Theory of Experimental Inference. New York; MacMillan, r948: vA 
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“battlefield » of life. He points out the following as a generalized concept of 

‘a chess game (and the analogous conditions of life).** ; br ast 


so 

"4. The chess board, a chart of geometrical constraints (or the topo- SE 
graphic map over which organisms move). A. 

5, Moveable upon this chart, a number of points, each the center of a A 

field of influence, defined for each moveable point in relation to the geometric” 

e law of motions of individual organism, he describes as 

too complex for analysis—therefore assumed random.) He suggests that 

ividual a formal set of zones of influence, accord- | 


Swe construct about the ind 
ing as a stimulus of strength s exerts a directing influence d at a distance r, 


3. A law restricting the time rate of advance of each moving point. 
(Zones of mobility for organisms, distances which they are physically — 
capable of moving in 1, 2, - - units of time.) 5 

4. A law defining the influence upon each other of two points in 
Collision (two points whose fields of influence have interpenetrated to a 


prescribed extent). 

5. A law restricting 
collision. 

6. A positive principle (tropism) which is directive of actual events — 
(otherwise immobility would fulfill the first five requirements). 

He then proceeds to establish some general characteristics of an organism’s 


behavior schedule, as follows: a representative individual of the population 


will spend, on an average, a fraction. (x) of its total expenditure of energy 


per unit of time ina particular activity ; which may be defined as the maintain- — > 
ing of a particular parameter—a mode of existence—at some value level. 
This conceptualization is developed analytically, so that the influence of 
changes in the zones of influence and mobility, and changes in the behavior 
schedule are related to the proportional rate o ical i ; 
species. He is able to derive certain mathematical expressions, which point 
to the relations between biological and so-called economic factors. His 


expressions are of value in the field of organization, in that they indicate the 
possibility of expressing quantitatively certain growth relationships of associ- 
the desirable objectives are not only to 


ations. They are limited, in that 
examine the long-term evolution of organizations, but to determine measures — 
and expressions which will serve to identify the existing une iin within _ 


a particular association. It is hoped that such identifications will lead to a 
better understanding of group integration, differentiation, and behavior—not 
. 


alone survival. 3 : 
~_ Lotka’s work is too general to serve these purposes, but has laid the found- 
ation for mere specific formulations, such as those of Zipf who gives the 

$ 


principle of probable least effort” as a general explanation of human be-  ~ 
havior. This principle states simply that in alf his activity an individual will 
do those things which will reduce his estimated future expenditure of effort 


constraints. (Th 


the type of movements of points when not in 


45 Lotka, op. cit, Pp» 343 ff. x 
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“He supports this concept with a wealth of data from all 
pecifically, he extends Lotka’s concepts as follows : 
An organism is a moveable mathematical point in time-space, in 
Tefetence to which matter moves in such a way that a physical situation 
ts in which work is expended in order to preserve a physical system 
(continual as a whole but not continual as to its parts) from a final gravi- 
_tational and electromagnetic equilibrium with the rest of the universe . . . 
In order to survive with least effort, however, an organism must have 
me sort of sensory system for the sake of gaining information about its 
environment ; it must also have some sort AERE machine in order 
o3 estimate future probabilities. on the basis of its accumulated sensory 
12: ee 
~ With an assumed unity of nature and a continuity of natural law, the 
problem of an organism is as much a physical problem in the traditional 
Sense as it is the problem of any other field. . . .” 27 


Zipf utilizes these concepts to explain certain phenomena of social struc- 
= tures, and to make poate as to the probable course of others. It is likely 
> that these theories s 


ording to Zipf) the proper 
wmerical relationships. of the entities falling within specific categories of 
dominance-subordination (or “ tool-use ”, in Zipf’s mechanical model óf the 
“same structure). Where the organization did not fit the proper (exponential) 
function, automatically the assumption is that it did not Operate in an integrated 
ashion—that there would be tension and perhaps “ revolution ”, S 

The existence and importance. of hierarchy is not to be denied, but to 
imply that its evolution is completely automatic, and that the Proper structure 
for effec ined, does not answer a basic question, —. 
which involves the determination of immediate “ proper” location of an” 
individual within the structure. It may be that the differences 
may be quantified on a dominance-subordination basis, but, 


lete applicability 
an exponential type ieee 


explain the exponential type structures in an 
From the standpoint of this paper, the 


40 Zipf, G: K. Human Behavior. Cambri e, Mass. ; Addiso: 
2 Zipf, G.K. Human Behavior, pp. 212, sa aide cer 
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tribution here is likely to be the tacit tore probable 
aY and the general mathematical formulation of (perhaps ni 


fe) structural analyses. 
rom an entirely different viewpoint, and in a rigorous and formal fashio: 


examines the possibilities of. quantifying organizational characteristi 
ciations. We find a similar emphasis on hierarchy, but no attempt to 1 
te any underlying principle of probability theory which at this stage 
ht have little validity or utility. The measure Licnau proposes ion 
tigation is a “ mathematical function of variables measuring internal 
erentiation, and integration of the whole . . 28 These variables ate | 
Giational characteristics expressed in terms of probabilities. Thus, he 
sis as a measure of integration of a group the proportion of time spent 
e group in a given state To, in terms of a probability distribution in two 
rete variables. For a dual group, a is a representation of time spent in 
particular condition of dominance-subordination. Thus, when a master 


dominates a subordinate completely, a = 1. Where the master dominate: 
e servant “ incompletely ”, their state can be represerited k< ay < Ley 


dicates that 


T “Tf ay) and (1 — ao) 
~ the group members of the ( 
Bey is (2d) — 1)-" 2° 


ee 


be chosen as measures of the relative dominance 6 
dual) group, the measure of differentiatio’ 


For example, if a= $, then (1 = %)=4 (each individual dominate: 
the time ; no net dominance), and (2a — 1) = 0 (no differentiation). Lienaw 
indicates that these measures can therefore represent the necessary differen~ 
ation and integration which are required to distinguish an association from 


mere aggregate. eit 
C “Jfa mere aggregate be defined by I= o and all organized groups 
by £0, the problem of further differentiating groups, according to 
“degree ’ of organization, can no longer be conceived as a one-dimen- 
sional sealing of the degree of their organization, but as their approximate oh 
l allocation to a representative manifold of complex numbers.” °° = 


> He further points ott that in real functioning groups extreme differentiation- 

integration is unlikely, or, in other words, that there is probably a restriction = 

upon the distribution of the integration-measure such thato < (2a — 1) <1. 

| These concepts can be extended, in general, to multiple groups, where the 

be symbolized by pairings of the dual groups 
a 


a theoretical organization measure 


>  ™ Ibid, p- 198. 
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useful expression to more than limited types of associated groups. However, 
the analytic method represented cannot be discounted. Tt is indicative of the 
complex task which remains to be undertaken in this field of organization 
measurement and analysis. If tested and expanded to include communicative 
factors, mobility, and influence fields, Lienau’s presentation may prove vital 
to further development. For example, the inter-relationship pattern which 
Gillespie utilizes to indicate the internal structure of organization may well 
lend itself to an extended version of the mathematical treatment. Gillespie 
Measures psychologically the subjective attitudes of each member (or selected 
“ members) of a group to every other member.*! These are indicated in a 
7 matrix so as to indicate feelings of “ we-ness ”, “ neutrality”, “ hostility ”, 
~ aggressive hostility ”, etc., which are qualitatively defined. If quantitative 


pethaps be utilized to predict future probable states of the system and to 


Organizational effectiveness, 


~ with assumptions drawn from the general conceptions of rational behavior of 
several economic schools,%* is that of the theory of games outlined by Von, 
= Neumann and Morgenstern.*? It is a formal and narrow conceptualization, 
rigorously developed, of the probability structure of interactions in situations 
involving risk and gain. All actions symbolized involve the choice of a i 
strategy intended to maximize gains, while at the same time minimizin 


losses. This can be related perhaps to the theory of probable least effort j 


~ but the correspondences existing between the strategy-choice action of the 


"ations, seem relatively obscure. A more detailed discussion of the material 


covered would be out of place here, but we may intuitively state that there 


_ are apparently few instances where the structures presupposed by this model 
< would be useable in examining the effectiveness, integration, or immediate 
behavior of an associated group. No general definitions of the “ organization” 
function are offered by this conception, BS 
~ A somewhat different approach has been taken by Lewin who has des- 
ctibed *4 a general analysis of “ subjective” and “ objective” elements in- 
-a social field, taking into account group goals, group standards, group values, 


“space”, which is 


« 


s+ + a system of coordinates, each corresponding to different amounts 
v z Š 7 

_ of intensities of one property. The phase space does not intend to 
i > 


#1 To be outlined more fully in a forthcomin illespi ni ; i 
E eae by McGraw-Hill, in the Columbia Sener tenet ate oe AR ole ? 
me os o , Arrow, K. J. “ Mathematical Models in the Social Sciences ” (unpublished manuscript). 
ee fon Neumann, Ja, and Morgenstern, O. Theory of Games and Economic Behavior, 2nd edition, Prince- 
a m: Princeton University Press, 1947. 2 : Satie 
a 3 Lewin, K. xd Fontan in Group Dynamics ”, Human Relations 1947, 1, 5-41, 143-153. 
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expression can be given to such measures, the analysis of the matrix may ~ 
give quantitative answers to our questions of knowledge and meaning of / 


Another quantitative approach to problems of interaction in social groups, / 


game theory, and the behavior of cooperating and communicating associ- | 


_ group introspection and extraspection. He utilizes the device of a “phase — 


as 


~ Contemporary Organization 


represent the layout of a field composed of groups, individ 
ecological setting, but concentrates on one or a few factors ”.% 


hi : 
he theory proceeds to establish the general treatment of quasi-stationary 


al processes, and describes types of force fields tending toward a qua 


$0 
eae : : : : 
equilibrium through the operation of forces acting upon a specific attitude o! 


“the group—tforces tending both to reduce and increase the intensity of this 
tude, The gradients of these fields, and their temporal changes, are the bases 
f behavior patterns described at some length. The greater the forces tending 
foward equilibrium, the greater the tensions involved in a specific situation, The 


istence of this latter condition has been ably demonstrated by this school. 
d concepts through social 


hey also consider locomotion of entities an 
annels, and thence social feedback processes and social management. The — 


searches which have formed the basis of and have resulted from the con- 


‘ceptual analysis of Lewin have shown some power in diagnosing conflict situ- 
tions and predicting behavior in local situations. Further, they can serve 
a basis for measuring the results of organizational patterns with regard to — 

These tools are useful in establishing eet fy 
3.37 The utility of the ee 3 
t to be unified into a general 


organic theory of the organizati ai 
The generalized models used do not lend themselves to analytical treatment 
except in quite specific instances, and it is as yet quite difficult to establish 

a suitable mathematics based upon this topological representation of psycho~ 
logical data. H =a 


As Bavelas says : 


“Tt may be, however, 
are very different at different stages of development ofa 
further development of the model is the quickest way to use 


with psychological facts S84 


that the possibility and fruitfulness of coordination 
model, and that 


ful coordination 


Bavelas attempts to establish the elements of a mathematical model to deal 
This model, which outlines a geome 


with the elements of group structure. i 
of cells in which various path lengths (and directions) may be distinguished, 


‘attempts to define structures in which communications and topological patterns 
are the major components. In assigning symbolic as well as quantitative 
‘content to the conceptions of region (innermost, outermost, central, peri- 

pheral), Bavelas furnishes a basis for manipulation and measurement which. 
~ may be most fruitful. » Experiments have been undertaken along these lines 


“ Overcoming Resistance to Change”, Human Relations, 1948, 


35 Tbid., p. 11. 9 
Bulletin of the National Research . 


36 Cf, Coch, L., and French, J. P. R Jr. 


ap hike eee 
STen K. Pa Forges Behind Food Habits and Methods of Change 
logical and Vector Psychology. Eugene, 


Council, 1943, 108, 35-65- 
odel for Group Structures”, Applied Anthropology, 1948, 8 


Leeper, R. W- Lewin’s Topol Oregon : University of Oregon” 
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"M.LT. and it has been demonstrated that cooperation, confidence, pace, 
C., in associational operations are definitely affected by the structural pattern 
lf This suggests that there may be definite basic relations of associative 
Structure which can be discerned and quantified. A serious restriction which 
this conceptual scheme places upon organizational studies rises from impli- 
itions that paths and communicative channels have uniqueness, 
+ Itis difficult to visualize the correspondence between this and actual associ- 
ative structures, since it is likely that fields of influence, in which any uniqueness 
f paths is trivial and in which cells have n-dimensional mobility, must be 
given consideration. It seems possible that a conception of “ most likely ” 
tlis, in probability terms, would be quite fruitful. 
The cellular structure, and the concept of the existence of a shortest path 
ngth between any two cells, may serve as a model for habitual patterns, 
ingineers must recognize the possibility of non-habitual, or special patterns, 


Shay serve the purpose of accounting for dynamic structural change. Cer- 
Potential avenues of fruitful consolidation and integration with these concepts, 
L From the viewpoint that the inter-communicative pattern is being quanti- 


Tt is possible that communicative ability and channels of communication are 


vutlined by Lienau, but that communication studies require quantification in 
terms of probabilities. 
Much experimental work has sprung from these psychological field-force 
“concepts, perhaps the most notable being those of the Institute for Social 
“Research now at the University of Michigan, and of the Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relations in London. At Michigan, studies of group dynamics 
ng these lines have continued under the direction of Cartwright and others,2® 
d studies of human relations have been undertaken under the Survey 


Research Center, which is a part of the Institute. The Survey Research Center 
has established as its objectives 


1. The determination of the causal conditions which make for a high level of 
group performance—that is, what are the principles and practices of leadership, 
_ what are the principles of organization structure, what are the characteristics - 
of ant organization which contribute to a high level of group functioning. 
2. What are the conditions which make for high morale and for the maximum 
individual satisfaction to group members.4 A 
- Measures are made by depth interviews and behavioral observations, which 
e coded. according to significant dimensions (sic). The results of such 
a ji ii a itati: isi ; 
eg Peace D., and Festinger, L, TA Quantitative Theory of Decision ”, Psychological Review, 


vhich may be of major importance in organization theory. Of course, the W 
itidity which is inherent in a general hodological structure of ‘this nature ` es 


Mainly, the model of Lienau and the data of Gillespie would seem to offer 


pN . . . p ~ 
fied, we may view the direction of this work as being of the utmost importance. - 


basic to organizational structures of the dominance-subordination pattern as 


mi 


POD. 
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tive work have contributed greatly to the basic data on group and 
ative activity, but as yet have not been unified in a significant gener: | 
thesis useable for the accomplishment of enginecring objectives. It 
F be possible to determine how personalities conflict in an organization, 
hat types of behavior pattern are efficient in achieving limited objectives 
Ociations, but it is difficult to discern what the structure of such associations 
should be. In other words, to design or improve a given organization 
feture, sufficient information is not available if we only know the general 
of personality patterns and various methods of establishing behavioral 
eal 5, 
Another approach to the questions of association and management should 
entioned. It can perhaps best be characterized as the Art of Leadership 
Theory and it has always been popular. It is based on the quite natural” 
ption that the personal characteristics of the successful leader are an 
pportant determinant of his success as a leader. In spite of the fact that 
nalysis after analysis of these successful leaders show more contradictory 1 
characteristics than similar ones does not seem to lessen the output in this field. 
e fallacies of this approach are obvious. The fact that a given perso 
ecipies a top position in the organizational hierarchy may only be partially 
ue to his managerial ability. In any such position there are two im ortant 
questions, how did the individual get the position, and second, how does he ~ 
Maintainit? Both are important, and knowledge of the theory of organization ~~~ 
and managerial ability may have contributed little to either. It is also to be- 
joted that the accent and the conclusions as to factors which contribute most 
o success vary with the time, probably with what human characteristicsare — 
most admired or most talked about at the particular time that the book was — 
Written. Thus, at one period the “ successful leader ” had a “vibrant dynamic 
personality ”; unfailingly and instantly made decisions, at another time he ~ 
eems to have been the calm, cool, and collected arbitrator whose function was 
to “remove interferences between his subordinates before they became insur- 
mountable barriers”. Today, it seems that the man at the top is the man who 
has skill in “ human engineering ”- Thus “ The Carnegie Institute of Techno- 
logy has revealed by research and study that (only) 13 % of a business man’s: 
depends on Kis technical knowledge while 87 % . . is due to his 
skill in human relationships . . Tt may be remarked, parenthetically, - 
that Fayol in 1916 published his studies on similar requirements, in whi 
So per cent was the maximum for technical knowledge.** 
This is a normal and jnteresting method of approach which will, without 
doubt, be continued but it will require the more rigid and scientific approach’ 
such as Sharfle is pursuing at the Personnel Research Board of Ohio State. 


~ Matz, D., and*Likert, R. “A Long Range Program for the Study of Group Motivation, Group, 3 
Morale, and Group Pi rmance.” Paper presented at a symposium on Human Relations and Organiza- 
tion at American. Psychological Association, Boston, 1948. 
“Willerman, B. “ Overlapping Group Identification in an Industrial Setting.” Paper presented at 
American Psychological Association, Denver, 1949, etc. 


© @Fayol, op: cit. 
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University.. The emphasis here is to determine what leadership is, and thence | 
what good leadership is, and what it does and how it operates, what the goals 
of leadership are, how to measure it, and how to determine criteria of value 
judgements which may be used. An attempt is being made to examine 
havior characteristics of leaders and subordinates in various organizational 
frameworks to obtain answers to the following questions ; in some quantitative 
fashion : 

1. Who is the leader ? 

2. What is defined as leader behavior ? 
3. How is leader behavior to be described and analyzed ? 

4. What group and individual factors are significant for leader behavior 2 
5. Why does the leader behave as he does ? 

6. What kinds of phenomena are concomitant with given kinds of leader 

behavior ? 

7. What are the results of leader behavior ? 

8. What factors serve as conditioners ? 
~ 9. How are the results of leader behavior evaluated ? +3 


The quantitative answers to questions such as these must certairlly bej 
subsumed under the framework of a general theory of organization. Simila 
work has been done by Arensberg, McGregor, Lazarsfield, Horsfall, Bales,’ 
and others.** Bales has evolved a method for determining descriptive indices 
of the structure and functioning of small groups. Arensberg and McGregor 
have discussed methods of the habitual structure of relations within a company, 
as distinct from the so-called formal organization, and have shown these to 
be quite distinct. Chapple and Arensberg and others have pointed to the - 
necessity for and possibility of quantitative studies of social structure,’ by 
eastirement, discrimination, and timing of “ contentless ” interactions among 
e individuals involved. Stich measurements may furnish the correspondence 
data needed to provide any mathematical model with reality and utility. As _ 
pointed out by Horsfall and Arensberg in a study of great importance to the 
‘area of organization measurement, 


“Asa result of this approach to human relations, the science dealing with 
|< the dynamics of human interaction—and thus with institutional structure _ 
; and organization—can begin to make concrete contributions of data and 
method to studies of organization, incentive, and work behavior in the 


a 49“ The Problem of Leadership: An Interdisciplinary Approach.” Ohio State Leadership Studies 
t Stogdill, R: M. “Personal Factors Associated With Leadership. A Survey of the Peeatate ni’ | 
Joumal of Psychology, 1948, 25, 35-71. 
` Stogdill, R. M., and Shartle, C. L. “Methods for Determining Patterns of Leadprship Behavior to 
se jOreamsstlon Structure and Objective”, Journal of Applied Psychology, 1948, 32, 286-297. 
_ “* Arensberg, C. M., and McGregor, D. “Determination of Morale in an Industrial Company ", 
“Applied Anthropology, 1942, 1, 12-34. ? ie 
Y Horsfall, A, Baand Arensberg, C, M. “Teamwork and Productivity in a-Shoe Factory”, Human s 
Organization, 1949, 8. 
a eee oe sateen Group Analyses. Cambridge : Addison-Wesley Press, 1949. 
=F c pple, E. D. leasuring Human Relations”, Genetic Psychology Monograph, 1940, 22. 
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engineering and managerial fields, going far beyond present DEEG T 
 “gnderstanding’, and ‘ art’. Quantity is the language of science, and | 


here is quantity in “human relations’. *° 


“The Yale Labor and Management Center under the direction of Bakke is 
undertaking investigations of the organization and dynamics of human re- 
Tations, with the objective of developing scientifically sound and useable prin- 
ce The investigations are based upon studies of motivation and behavior ` 
of people working in organizations. In essence, the research points toward. 
describing those elements of organization which fit Simon’s description given 
“earlier.47 The research is descriptive, in that quantification is not yet given 
o the coefficients of behavior functions which their studies describe.!® Actual 
ork situations in all their complexity but with all their reality are observed. 
the laboratory controlled group experimental 
While the controlled group experiment is 
th the technique of internal communication and inter- — 
method does not exclude from consideration. 


x 


erately has not been fixed, to permit the- 
2 to be developed to meet observations as F 


h between tactics and systematic 
tely done by others but that they, by not identifying 
nceptions, can with reference to their Te 
atic framework of a structure of living observe, classify, and analyze human — } 
"behavior in the field and it is hoped come to meaningful conclusions. This” 
work, it is hoped, will be of great assistance in eventually stating the problem 
and furnishing descriptive analysis, which when stripped of verbalisms may 
te used to guide us in the formulation of quantitative measures. 
ves The so-called clinical method in examination and study of organizations 
deserves attention as a general statement of specific context research. The 
approach of the Harvard Human Relations Research Group cannot be seriously 
differentiated in a logical sense from other groups attempting to describe and 
understand specific organizational situations. The important results of this. 
work, as perhaps typifie by the Mayo and Roethlisberger industrial experi- 
ments, are not radically different from those obtained in work of a similar 
nature by the Group Dynamics School. An outline of the general pre- 
‘suppositions and attitude of this “ clinical approach ” toward problems of © 


associational structure i? given by Ulrich : 


46 Horsfall and Arensberg, 2P- cit, 

47 Bakke, E. W. Plans and Progress. Yale Labor and Management Center, New Haven, 1948. 

a Bakke, E. W. y Workers Join Unions. Yale Labor and Management Center, Reprint No. 1. 
— Adaptive Union Behavior. Yale Labor and Managethent Center, Reprint No. 4. 
— Frontiers of Industrial Relations Research. Yale Labor and Management ‘Center, Reprint No. 13: 


L From Facts to Strategy in Industrial Relations. Yale Labor and Management Center, Reprint No. 16, 


Walker, C. R- and Richardson, F. L. Work Flow and Human Relations. Yale Labor and Manage- 
ment Center, Reprint No. I5 9 ie 
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The ultimate utility of this category of analysis will depend upon the 
clopment of an operationally invariant system of measurement for various 
ganizations, as well as the definition of measurement scales which are relevant 
to a quantitative analysis of the general class of systems under observation. 
Now, without for a moment pretending that the entire field of research 
and study which is of interest to students of organization has been reviewed, we 
shall examine briefly some of the requirements of a general quantitative model 
which will subsume some of the measurements which are being made of 
associational relationships. It is hoped that this résumé will indicate the need. 
for an integrated and cooperative approach, from many points of view, to 
the problems outlined, ~ i 
It will be generally agreed that studies of associational structure are attempt 
ing to quantify a system of inter-relationships, by the use of specific measures 
some physical manifestation of actual interactions, to answer specific ques- 
It should be clear that the measures of | 
to the hypothetical inter-relationship. 
ntinuum of organization is at present 
y through descriptions of more or less 
interactions. Some attention is being © 


ionship manifold. This has yet to be 
el of sufficient clarity to identify with 
sse types of behavior characteristics in 


~The lack is not of sufficient studies of the dynamic systems which comprise 
© associational activities, but rather, as has been demonstrated, a failure to agree 
on the points of interconnection, the relatedness and correlation of all of the 


The need is for a 


` gre , that dominance-subordination 
-is related to psychological measures of. relationship, such as “ Hi 


more or less “ Static mean- 
established. That this will, 
nted, but if we can explain 


ings”, if any useable mathematical model is to be 


_ of necessity, leave much to be desired is freely gra 


= Ulrich, D, N, ‘CA Clinical Method in Appli i i pha 7 
GE Weyl, H. Op. at, Tola i: R plied Social Science 1 Philosophy of Science, 1949, 16, 243. 
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tivity of even simple organizations on the basis of a unified measurement 
m, a significant measure of success will have been attained in achieving A 
ultimate goal. vA 
ae If the hoped-for model is to be successful, it must, in part at least, corre- 

pond to the variables being measured by the various schools of investigators. 
owever, 


There would seem to be no necessity therefore inherent in the require- 
ments of the model itself, that all mathematical operations should corre- 
spond to recognizable processes in the physical system. Nor is there any 
more reason why all the symbols appearing in the fundamental mathe- 
matical equations should have their physical counterpart, nor why purely 
auxiliary physical quantities should not be invested, if that proves 
possible.” 5+ 


~ That is, while it is desirable to establish some type of formulation of the ~ 
information. which has been perceived, in harmony with the relationships 
we have conceived as being possible or probable, if there are parts of de 
mbolic matrix which do not appear to have correspondence with reality, 
ere is no reason to be alarmed. 

It may be possible to construct an operative model based upon the differen- 
tiation of the entities involved. Thatis, the invariant characteristics which are 
the resultants of association as opposed to aggregation may have their roots 
in the simple attributes of individual differences, Perhaps it can be shown that 
$f there were no differentiation, organizational structure would not exist. In 

~ any case, ultimate theory must take into account, not only the fields of forces 

which influence the actual energy exchanges in associations, but also must 
consider the nature of the application of energy for “ communicative ” pur- 
“poses as well as for “ physical ” operations. Information, both stable or static 
; Ie ousdy located in an individual), and dynamic (transmitted), can be reco 
nized as being of such a nature as to represent only a small fraction of the 
‘energy exchange in the system which it controls. The basic measurements 
may be those of informational transmission (with its implication of noise) and 
levels of informational energy, since their roles in differentiation, in dominance- | 
subordination, in force fields, in social moba in leadership, in all psycho- 
logical relationships can be visualized intuitively. In other words, common 
“definition of our basic measures is of great importance, in the hope that a 
comprehensive approach to the problems which may then be defined will be 
‘the ultimate result. It should be clear that our tentative hypothesis is that — 


exhaustive study of the Sndividual in associations alone cannot disclose the 
necessity for the physical manifestations of behavior we have already observed 
in groups. This résumé of backgrounds, goals, and purposes, of present 
methods and theories of organization and management, it is hoped, will be 
helpful in future orientation in us in the general directions of engineering and — 
design objectives. The answers to the questions of meaning and validity will — 
1 Bridgman, P. W. The Nature of ‘Physical Theory. Princeton: Doyer Publications, Inc., 1949. 
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» be found in the development of a consistent and common experimentalism “> 
“by students of associational structures. 
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> Ir this article I would discuss one or two points about the small therapeutic 
group; let us consider the vicissitudes of an interpretation. If a psycho- 
| analyst were to conduct a group by my method he would soon be impressed 
"by the apparent futility of it ; it seems impossible to achieve precision by 
interpretation, for even when the formulation of the interpretation is satisfying 
there seems small reason to suppose it reaches its destination. At first, in an 
~ attempt to counteract what I thought was some sort of resistance which patients 
"were achieving through use of the group, I used to be beguiled into giving 
è 


individual interpretations as in psycho-analysis. In doing this I was doing 
what patients often do—trying to get to individual treatment. True, I was 
trying to get to it as a doctor, but in fact this can be stated in terms of an 
attempt to get rid of the “ badness ” of the group and, for the doctor, the 
“badness” of the group is its apparent unsuitability as a therapeutic instru- 
ment—which is, as we have already seen, the complaint also of the erat 
~ Ignoring those inherent qualities of the group which appear to give substance 
~ to the complaint, and choosing instead to regard this unsuitability as a function 
of the failure of the doctor or patient to use the group in a therapeutic 
“way, we can see that the failure, at the moment when the analyst gives in 

to his impulse to make individual interpretations, lies in being in! uenced 

by baD instead of interpreting it, for, as soon as I start to give supposedly 

psycho-analytic interpretations to an individual, I reinforce the assumption 
that the group consists of patients dependent on the doctor, which is 
the baD. 

We can now sce what it is that gives rise to the feeling of imprecision 
© when making interpretations ; it is the realization that the group is influenced 
| by that aspect of the doctor’s contribution which falls in with the basic assump- 
t tion and hardly at all by the part of it that consists of interpretation of the 
behaviour of the group. In trying to achieve precision of aim I was really 
í suffering, as all members of the group suffer, through dislike of the emotional 

- quality in myself,and in the group which is igherent in membership of the 
human group. This quality is a kind of capacity for co-operation with the 
group, but I propose from now on to reserve the word “ co-operation ” 
For conscious or unconscious, working with the rest of the group in W, whereas 
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ve co-operation in the basic assump- 


is what we have just been discussing, I shall 


VALENCY 


to indicate, by its use, the individual’s readiness to enter into com- 
the group in making and acting on the basic assumptions ; if 
ity for combination is great, I shall speak of a high valency, if small, 
valency ; he can have, in my view, no valency only by ceasing to 
s mental function is concerned, human. Although I use this word 
phenomena that are visible as, or deducible from, psychological 
yet L wish also to use it to indicate a readiness to. combine ‘on levels 
t hardly be called mental at all but which are characterized by be- 
in the human being that is more analogous to tropism in plants than 
surposive behaviour such as is implicit in a word like “ assumption ”. 
Tn sh rt, I wish to use it for events in the pm system should need arise. | 
en I gave in to the impulse to give individual interpretation, my | 
f the group was more an expression of distress than an illumination 
c: 


ish the baD or, alterna 
both decreased the ‘ 


3 and, in this descriptio: 
= Patient” component in my behaviour. 
a, m i x A 


à 
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= THE DILEMMA OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
: Sr ncentrating on that aspect 
unction of his valency, c 


in silence. F3 
I shall not sp ' 
those necessary for illus 


describing commonplaces of interpretation, st 
trating feelings of guilt that rom the id 
; PSE t th 


Experiences in Groups 


terpretations of behaviour are really expressions of disapproval; the 
point that must be demonstrated is that individuals experiencing ahi dilemma 
are intimidated by it and are thus displaying their fear of the basic assumptions = 
and the part they themselves play in their maintenance ; this fear is intimately 
linked With the sense of inadequacy to group life that accompanies increase Re. 
1 ht into the hitherto unsuspected complexities of participation in the 
human group. I demonstrate this dilemma of the individual—with inter- 
missions during the various periods when other group phenomena are present- i 
g with more urgency—throughout the entire course of the group’s existence. 
hough no change takes place in the situation, individuals dg gradually 
come less oppressed by the sense of being impaled on one or other horn 
€the dilemma and less obstructed in active participation in the group. One 
interesting result of increasing familiarity of the dilemma of ie individual 
j the demonstration that there is no way in which the individual can, in a 
1 group, “do nothing ”—not even by doing nothing. So we have come round 
nce more, though from a different angle, to our suspicion that all members 
of a group are responsible for the behaviour of the group. 
___ In practice matters do not develop so smoothly as my description suggests, 
for, as T indicated, for weeks and months at a time other aspects of the group 
obtrude and demand attention, if for no other reason, for the reason that 
"they are obtruding and therefore best lend themselves to demonstration. 
~ Amongst these other phenomena is the consequence that flows from the 
"diminished “ patient” component in the therapist's contribution and to this 
_ I must now turn. 
~~ Tt will be remembered that groups claim from time to time that I am the 
patient and suggest sometimes that I have benefited by the group experience. 
One element that contributes to this expression of their belief is envy that 
Tam apparently better able to turn my experience of the group to good account 
than others are and become by virtue of this approximated to Aristotle's 
“political animal” thereby achieving the growth and development that are 
the concomitant of being an organism in its proper environment ; perhaps 
I typify the patient who is obtaining more than his fair share of care and 
it is some such belief that makes the group pick on another member as leader. 
“Be that as it may, the new leader is, in my experience without exception, 
a thoroughgoing psychiatric case. He is extolled for keeping the group 
going ; a: talking freely ; for being, in short, a great improvement on 
“myself in a variety of ways. Though there is always substance in these 
“appreciative comments thgre has never been any question that the man or 
woman thrown up by the group is a “case”. 
We have geached this position : the group is engaged in sustaining, 
placating, soothing, flattering, and deferring to its most ill member, who is 


now the leader ; we must regard this beth iro as the dual of baD, and to 
y turn. 


a further consideration we must according 


< 4See Vol. I, No. 4, p. 496- > 
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-simple aspect of baD is presented when all the individuals in the group 
) myself as a person with whom each has an exclusive relationship. 
There is little overt contact between the individuals and all facts that conflict 
‘with ‘idea that I solve all the individual's problems and have a particular 
concern for the individual’s welfare are denied, not simply verbally but by 
Kind of mass inertia that precludes stimulation by facts thai 
iate to the emotions of baD. Among such undesired facts ar 
Whether given by myself or another, that carry the implication that my 
assumed pre-eminence in experience of 
ee hen the group can no longer ignore these interpretations, it sometimes sweeps 


ant em into the baD system by treating me as a baby that has to be humoured by- 
oin dulgence in its self-display. This bri 


ctibed as the dual of the “ simple ” for. 
‘group so they nourish and sustain me. 


» by which I 
this end that I propose, with what success I do not know, to fi 
13 other hands of situations whi 


; my first is from Toynbee's A Study — 


ight of my theory. Briefly, Toynbee shows how | 

c s under Kephron and his 

plying my theory, this situation would be described as a group 
ay 


oynbee says, quite 
—just as good, but 


ae 


2 SS eee b 
lysis are really following a tradition of very respectable age. This situatic 
a which a whole people is exhausted to Provide for ety) individual, is w 

ould describe as the dual of baD. We may see in it the extent to which 1 
ing with the baD absorbs energies of the group which might have bees ar 
oted to the external realities of group security had no technique been 

ble for a more direct management of the baD. : y" 

© We shall have to examine these matters more closely when we come to ~ 
onsider W and particularly some specialized forms of work group, but for 
“present I must leave these aside to consider the complication that hamia 
introduced by the close connection in baD between the leadership of thei = 
üp and the most psychiatrically disordered member of the group, T doa" 
wish to attempt any solution of the problem of why the group, when left 
Spontaneous behaviour, chooses as its leader, in baD, its most ill member. 
has always been well recognized that this is so; so much so in fact that 
the great religious leader—and the religious group for obvious reasons is 

a group in which baD is active and vital—is commonly assumed to be f 
of possessed of a devil, exactly as if members of a group with baD in the ascen- 
dant felt that if they were not led by a madman, then they ought to be. Indeed 
one could say that, just as they reject all facts that run counter to the belief 
© that they are all individually looked after by the person or deity on whom 

> they depend, so they reject all facts that might indicate that the leader or 

‘deity was sane. The belief in the holiness of idiots, the belief that genius is 
akin to madness, all indicate this same tendency of the group to choose, when 
“Tefé unstructured, its most ill member as its leader. Perhaps it is an unconscious 
recognition that the baby, if only we had not become accustomed to associ- 

its behaviour with its physical development, is really insane, and in 
the baD it is as necessary to have someone who is dependent as it i$ to have — 
someone on whom to depend. i 
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ANXIETY OF W GROUP 


~ The immediate point, to which I shall return later when I come to deal ` 
“in detail with W, is that the group that has most experience of dealing with 
~ baD, namely the religious group or priesthood, always deals with this problem — 
+ of the leader in baD as if) it were handling dynamite, The attempt is con- ~ 
_stantly and increasingly made to ensure that the leader in baD is not a concrete 
person—the commonest way in which this is done is of course by making ~ 
-agod the leader ; and when that, for.a variety of reasons, turns out still to < 
~ he not sufficiently immaterial, by striving to make him God, a spirit, The- 
essence of the attempt, in my opinion, is to prevent the group from doing 
either one of twb things—(i) making a choicéof an actual man ; (ii) allowing — 
“the choice to be made by “ unconstitutional” means, that is to say, sh 3 
spontaneous act of choice in which the emotions are not cooled by the discipline - 
involved in, for example, election by ballot. The priesthood, which, as I say, x 
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_ is the W group most experienced in dealing with the baD, strives, with very 
= Tare exceptions, bei both these points while making some concession to 
_~ the group demand for an actual concrete person. Even the exceptions suggest 

_ that the priesthood is well aware, if unconsciously, of the danger ; the prophet 
Samuel disapproved of the clamour to end the Israelitish theocracy and, 
~ when he had to give in, ensured that the leader would be chosen by methods 
“that violate both canons. It was a subtle and successful revenge, and the 
-results were all that could be desired by way of picking a psychiatric winner. 


THE CAUSE OF ANXIETY 


__But against what danger is the priesthood striving to protect the group ? 
is not, I submit, merely the danger inherent in incompetent leadership ; for 
ne thing, leadership by the mentally disordered is by no means always in- 
competent—far from it. But apart from that I hope to show that there are 
- far more weighty reasons why the priesthood should fear the spontaneous 
development of leadership in baD. To demonstrate this I must return again 
_ to experiences in the small therapeutic group. 

In its search for a leader the group finde a paranoid schizophrenic or malig- 
nant e if possible; failing either of these, a psychopathic personality 

“with delinquent trends will do ; failing a psychopathic personality it will 
pick on the verbally facile high-grade defective. I have at no time experienced 
| group of more than five people that could not provide a good specimen 
-of one of these, 
_ Once the leader is discovered the group treats him or her with some 
_ deference, and the occasional spicing of flattery— Mr. So-and-so always 


-eyes of all members of the group, difficulties arise. King Saul, the frogs, in 
o 


group some pani does not make this very plea. It expresses the desire 
Se jn lindo, i 
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Experiences in Groups À 
-to avoid the concrete embodiment of leadership in an actual member of the 
"group. IfI leave things to develop, many remedies will be proposed ; revolt — 
"against the chosen leader, a claim that treatment should be available for all 
and that one person should not monopolize, and so on. In effect practically 
all the solutions adumbrated are recognizable as closely similar to procedures ~ 
tried throughout history. What is not so easy to describe is what it is against 
‘which the group is seeking to protect itself. 


EMOTIONAL OSCILLATION IN A GROUP 


My conclusion is that the situation derives from the stimulus produced — 
by having, on the W level of the therapeutic group, leader and psychiatrist 
in one. The group is compelled to recognize that the spontaneously chosen 
"leader is seriously disordered—as I mentioned earlier, it seems to be essential 
~ that in baD the leader should be “ mad ” ; or—a description the group finds © 
"more flattering to itself and the individual concerned—a “ genius”. At the 
same time it is compelled to believe that he is the dependable leader. Now 

this can only be done by a series of oscillations from one view to the other. 
II refuse to intervene, and I have tested this situation several times by lettin; 
it go very far, even too far for safety, the oscillations become very rapid, 
And when, as in this situation, the distance separating the two beliefs is great 
“for it is hard to imagine two views more widely separated than a belief that 
the leader is mad and the belief that he is the dependable person on whom 

you rely for your welfare—then’ the oscillations have to be both ee in 
time and large in excursion. The result is that the group can no longer 

contain the emotional situation, which thereupon spreads with explosive 
violence to other groups until enough groups have been drawn in to absorb 
the reaction. In practice in the small group this means impulsion to complain 
to outside authority, e.g. write to the Press, or to a Member of Parliament, 
or to the authorities of the Clinic. The object of this drawing in of other 
groups is not, as I at first supposed it to be, revenge on the psychiatrist for 
discomfort—though that may be there, and damage to the psychiatrist or 
group may be the *result—but to bring in so much inert material in the 
way of outsiders from the group, who do not share the emotional situation, 
that the new and much larger group ceases to vibrate. There is no longer 
the violent and disagreeable mass oscillation. 

Obviously much depends on the speed with which the other groups or 
single groups, or even part of another group, can be brongh in to absorb the 
oscillations. If they come in too slowly or in too smal amounts, then the 
oscillation Spreads to the hitherto inert and the situation is more disagreeable 
than ever? , Š 

Clearly it is not desirable that such an explosion should take place and, 
in fact, except for reasons of research, it is not justifiable to let a reaction reach 
a point at which the group cannot contain its emotions. What is necessary 
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interpretations that give the group insight 
bring the ba and W into contact. 
ions which expose, in detail and in the course of their develop- 
"omena that I have here described in general terms seem to 
"The reader may find it entertaining to see if he can detect 
ions which correspond to the description that I have given of the 
its dual in the reports of group activities, such as that which I have 
not only in historical works but in contemporary reports such as 
‘accounts. In this country at any rate Press comments on the 
"State, so-called, seem to me often to betray an anxiety that the baD 
simple or dual form is being stimulated or is alternatively the source 
h desires for a Welfare State spring. I should add, however, that 
uch easier to believe one can see these phenomena in groups from which 
is detached than in a small group in which one is actively participating. 
this latter experience which is the important one. : 


a BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Á biographical note on the author of this article appeared in Vol. I, No. 3. 
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| We expect soon to pu 
“ever, we should like to report a by-product about the perception of person- 


~ ship changes and limits the way working-m 
~ turned out to be a kind of “ proce test”, 


go 


“the one hand, the respondent would be quite a 


“nostic sign, the public’s attitud 
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na 
ERCEPTUAL DEFENSES : PROCESSES PROTECTING AN 
RGANIZED PERCEPTION OF ANOTHER PERSONALITY 


MASON HAIRE AND WILLA FREEMAN GRUNES?* 


The questio 
hat factors will lead him to change that perception ?” is involved in m 
current work in human relations. In the course of a study primarily aimed 

e across some evidence that casts light in 


this area. 
~ The evidence was uncovered while we were doin; research on the roles — 


that are available, in the eyes of management and of the public, for union 
members and union representatives and, on the other hand, the roles that 
gre available for management, in the eyes of union members and the public. 
blish some data on this subject. For the present, how- 


ality—a by-product which resulted from the use of a device we had constructed 


for our major study. k 
T We wanted an instrument to help us sketch the way union members are 


seen. More specifically, we wanted to know how the fact of union member- 


because we felt that a survey, 


employing direct quastions, wou d have certain drawbacks. If one were to 


“ask, for instance, “ What are the characteristics of a union man that are dif- 


ion man?”, it is quite likely that the answers would 


ferent froma non-unt ? 
ion for several reasons, On 
t to produce sero 3 
ia 


be less than representative of the true percepti 


While the choice of a particular cliché can be a quite useful diag- 
c, in this situation, may produce a kind of 
that is acted on by other forces than are more private 


Tesponses. 


self-conscious posturing 
perceptions. Stereotypes obtained in this way may be | 


structures in somie situations, 


1'The work described here is done under the auspices a! 
of the University of California at Berkeley. 
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- Briefer Studies and Annotations | 


= ested. On the other hand, the respondent, for various reasons, may be 
unable or unwilling to verbalize his picture of the environment. As a result 
he will tell the interviewer some coherent irrelevancy, often producing very 
misleading survey results. For these reasons, it seemed most appropriate to 
~ use a technique which avoids the direct question. We tried presenting the 
~ subject with an ambiguous stimulus which is oriented in the direction of our 
interest, but does not quite make sense. The respondent, in making sense 
of it, painlessly and inadvertently provides clues to the organization of his 
phenomenal environment. 
~ To accomplish this end, we modified the engaging technique used by 
Asch (1) in his study of the way in which one forms impressions of the 
"personality. Asch was interested in the way items of a personality descrip- 
" tion are put together into an experienced whole. Our interest is somewhat 
the other side of the coin; assuming the already-organized-wholes, what 
_ differences are there with and without the inclusion of specific items—in. this 
"case, union membership? To investigate this, we constructed a list of the 
hypothetical peony characteristics of two factory workers (given below). 
eae were identical except that one man was said to.go to union meetings, 
while this point was not raised in the other. Respondents are then asked 
_ to describe the individual. With an instrument of this sort it is hoped that 
it may be possible to get some clues about the perception of union members 
y specified groups. 
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EOW SAMPLE FORM 
Do not sign your name 


_ Test of Personality Assessment Ability 


The object of the test is to determine the extent to which people are capable of sizing up a person 
-ftom just a few facts about him. Below is a brief description of a certain working-man. Deseribe 


ina paragraph what sort of a person you think he is. Indicate wherever possible which items gave 
you your impressions of him. 


FORM I FORM IL 
works in a factory works»in factory 
reads a newspaper reads a newspaper 
goes to movies goes to movies 
average height goes to union meetings 
cracks jokes average height 
intelligent cracks jokes 
strong intelligent 
active strong 

active 2 
ə P a 3 


Early pre-testing showed that the word “intelligent”, whi 

L. Bark c : Í gent”, which was con- 

_ tained in the list, occasioned considerable difficulty among the respondents. 
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Tt apparently did not fit well into the picture of a factory worker, and con- 

"sequently it took up what was for our interest an inordinately large amount 

of their time, Consequently, for further pre-test, two more lists were pre- 

3 ared, excluding the characterization “ intelligent”. The two descriptions 
“(Forms III and IV) are the result, and these were again pre-tested. 


SAMPLE FORM 
Do not sign your name 


_ Test of Personality Assessment Ability 
"The object of the test is to determine the extent to which people are capable of sizing up a person 
fiom just a few facts about him. Below is a brief description of a certain working-man,  Deseri 
ina paragraph what sort of a person you think he is. Indicate wherever possible which items gave 
you your impressions of him. 


FORM Ill FORM IV 
works in a factory works in factory 
reads a newspaper reads a newspaper 
ie goes to movies goes to movies 
average height goes to union meetings 
cracks jokes average height 
strong cracks jokes 
active strong 
active 


All four forms were given to 179 students in the Introductory Psychology 
“class at the University of California. Copies of the four forms were inter- 
Jeaved and the pile handed out so that each student took one and passed the 
rest on, and no one was aware of the existence of the three alternatives being 
“used by his neighbors. In this way, about 45 students shea to cac 
form. ‘The content of their descriptions was analyzed, ma ing it possible 
for us to sce the picture of the basic “ raw” worker, and the changes intro- 
duced by the addition of intelligence to this picture on the one hand, or of 
union membership on the other, or of both, There is no particular thought 
that, in society, the perception of union membership by students limits the 
roles that a union man can play. The results as far as union membership 
are concerned will be most relevant when we have tested union men and 
members of management. This study will be reported later. The students 
were chosen, as usual, because of their availability for pre-test. 

Their handling of thé variable “ intelligent ” yields some interesting insights 
into the dynamics of change in cognitive structure. The descriptions o the 
factory worker who was not specified as cither intelligent or a union mem 
(Form III) »werg very uniform. Virtually eyery description would fit into 
the pattern of a “ ‘typical American joc’, likeable and well-liked, mildly 
sociable, healthy, happy, uncomplicated, and well-adjusted in a sort of earthy 
way, not very intelligent, but trying to keep abreast of current trends, inter- 
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pleasures in simple, undistinguished activities ”’ 
fit into this mold, of course, or have all the items, bu 


Hue meses and snobbish? It will be noticed that intelligence 
| outstanding characteristic of this individual. ; 
; we come to the group who described the factory worker who is also 
listed as “intelligent” (Form I above) the picture is somewhat different. 
arly, intelligence, in sufficient quantity to deserve mention, does not go 
: ah basic perception. How can it be handled ? It is not possible simply 
add it on to the picture of the “raw” factory worker in the way that 
might add on, say, red-headedness. It must be integrated into the whole, 
not just added on, and its membership in the whole changes the whole, 
changes the nature of the item itself, and changes the meaning of other items 
the totality. The descriptions of this man are not nearly so uniform as 
‘were without intelligence, but they do follow a clear pattern. The 
roblem that is posed for the respondents is to make some adjustment 
presence in the objective artis of the attribute “intelligent” and 
maintain the good organization which his picture of a factory worker 
They do it in a number of ways. The main lines of approach which 
pondents take are : 3 


Straightforward denial of the existence of the. disturbing element. 

A modification of the attribute that involves either wrapping it up in another 
“context so that the characteristic that conflicts with the stereotype is rendered 
impotent, or reinterpreting the attribute so that it loses the conflictprodtcing 
characteristic. $ 
owing the new element to make a real change. This is handled either 
‘by (a) changing a dimension of the personality irrelevant to the worker- 
intelligent onia (b) modifying the interpretation of the term “ worker 
so that the stereotype that is in conflict with “ intelligent” is not evoked, or 
(c) as a last resort, actually changing the basic picture of the worker. 


4 
unchanged stereotype and the yn-integrated conflict-producing attribute. - 


‘6 round out the picture presented here, a few sample protocols are given Yerbatim. ‘They are selected 
show elements that are present in gencral. They are not necessarily representative or randomvselections. 


to-carth sort of person, probably not too cultured, but I would imagine he enjoys life and doesn’t 
© concerned over the deeper issues of politics and philosophy. A rather simple, realistic person.” 


“working-man is just an average guy. He does the things which almost every person in this 

r does, such as: reading newspapers, going to movies, and cracking jokes. He's definitely in the 

thletic type who enjoys being outdoors and participating in sports. There’s probably nothing unusual 

different about him, as there are hundreds of people who lead lives just lke his” 3 ii 

My impression of this man is that bg is just an average individual of very limited scope. He is 

working and contented with what he has (because he cracks jokes). He is easily influenced by 
pers and movies and can beled to do something by following the crowd. He works hard and 


y and iire probably has an interest in his job, ‘God must have liked the common many 
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ould be greatly at variance. The descriptions were, by andi 


. An explicit recognition of the conflict and simultaneous maintenance of the 


He has an interest in something of world affairs, sports or possibly just the sensationalism of news- f 
j. Since the facts listed here are not complete, one can’t judge him completely. He seems like ~ 


e class of people, not making much money, but probably enjoying his work. He sounds like the ~ 


—_— 


“He is intelligent, but 


what group 


any of the modificatio 
the same character. 


_ Encapsulation and 


pondent supplie: 
ppa characteristics 


su 
A 


rise above his group”, 
“himself (because he is in 


Jacks the incentive or drive to strike ou 


| of his capabilities”. A 
_ tion Gal larly ; ¢.g., 
"formal education than 


~ ‘education, or he would do a bigger an 
# Thus, the intelligence is there, but due to 


~ tory. 


‘man is there only bec 
remove himself, Thes 
in the nature of the a 


T attribute up in (projec 


esponse fell in this general category. 


the apparent conflict by joining the 
d. “This may be done either by letting the respondent- 


‘additional material to isolate it and render it harmless. 
postulated a lack of drive to account for the concatenation © 


and factory wotk; ¢.g., 


a“ taw” native intelligence and hence 
there but due to lack of incentive is no 


© of opportunity (from poor 
Í same manner. Thus, again, the apparentl 


tory work and intellig 


stereotypical perception © 


) Orm other group © 
| for the existence of the tonflicting, el 
Í away from something else; e-go 

T doesn’t like office work”, 


this the man could be fitted into the previous mold. 


Ore sophisticated rationalization, i 
he was intelligent, so that the factor could be disregarded: 


though only real denials of the existence of the attribute are included here, ~ 


saying that it was not known in terms 


ns and re-interpretations below partake of much of — 


distortion. One of the most frequent forms of 


a The basic pattern is to explain away 
intelligence with some item which the _ 


change the item “ intelligent”, or by using the 

Thus, eight people — 
f intelligence 
“he is intelligent, but doesn’t possess initiative to 
° does only enough work to get by but doesn’t exert 


telligent and only a factory worker) ”, “ he evidently =~ 


t upon his own and make better use 


nother four cases use his (project) lack of educa- 


“ seems to be working in a factory more from lack of 


anything else”, ‘Probably never had a college 
d better job than the work in a fac- 
lack of schooling it is 
not effective, or, the intelligence is 
t used, and hence not effective. Lack 


family background, poverty, etc.) is used in the 


ence need not be disturbing, because the intelligent 
ause he had no opportunity, for various reasons, to 
e explanations seem to have in them cither a change 
ttribute which prevents it from conflicting with the 
f the worker, or, a technique of Nasir t the 


ted) contextual details so that it no longer conflicts. 


ement in terms of a (projected) force 


‘The figures are illustrative. 
| 4 14 out of 45 subjects, 16 out 
‘of cases. In a few cases one 


3 There is no thought shat the empirical freq 
mode of response will be used in solving other pi 
ns. The number of tabulations slightly exceeds the number 55 


roblems of inconsistencies in the pheno: environment. | 


of ṣọ tabulatio: 
individual fell into more than one category: 
> 
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y disturbing juxtaposition of fac- 


f response falls into this class. ‘Two people account — 


% this man works in a factory because he 
«a man who, though intelligent, dislikes the work 


uencies given here will predict the likelihood that a given 
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of a business man in a stuffy office”. This device is perhaps akin to the | 

fictional technique whereby the rich scion, bored with his life of luxury, h 
takes up life in the slums, and comes to know the poor but beautiful girl; 7 

` with the same dynamics, the incongruity of the items is explained away byi |] 
~ accounting for the presence of one term by a force away from something else. | 7 


ca Change in organization. Of the 43 people, 17 fall in a class where the ‘ i 
= added item actually changes their organization. Not all of these, however, 
actually integrate the new fact into their stereotype and allow it to modify | 


serve the original picture. The most frequent change (14 cases out of 21 Ps | 
tabulations) is to alter the social character of the worker. In the original |} 
_ Picture (without the disturbing element “ intelligent”) the worker was a | J 
“rather dull clod, uncultured and insensitive, with a relatively undifferentiated By) 
view of the world, and his humour seemed likely to be of the thigh-slapping- | 
guffaw variety. He now changes to a man who is “ witty”, “a good 4 
conversationalist ”, because of a “ lively interest in the world around him ”, 
* Because of his intelligence I think he is a little more interesting than the 
_ average, and, therefore, more fun to be around.” “ His intelligence and 
~ fondness for keeping up with’ the world, combined with a pleasant sense of 
humour, probably make him well liked at the factory.” There is a real 
~ -change here, though it is sometimes difficult to pin down because it often 
depends on subtle differences in the choice of words (e.g., in the case of the 
worker who is not described as intelligent, the phrase “ cracks jokes ” becomes 
“plays jokes”, suggesting a practical joker, while in the intelligent man, it 
becomes “ witty” and “a pleasant sense of humour”. Again, the un- 
intelligent man “ tries to keep up with what’s going on” with an air of 
_ hever quite succeeding, while the intelligent man “has a lively interest in 
~ the world around him”). It should be noted, though, that the change 
"which is made is in a dimension of the personality that is irrelevant to the 
basic conflict between the Possession of intelligence and factory work. The 
"intelligence is “ used up ” in making him more competent and attractive in 
_ non-work-relevant ways, chiefly interpersonal relations, ; 
Another group (5 cases) resolved the conflict by denying, not that he was 
"intelligent, but by denying that he was a factory worker in the sense that 
that produced conflict aig intelligence, They promoted him to foreman! 
= en the two items conflict, it is perhaps surprising that his status in the 
work-hierarchy is not changed more often to resolve the difficulty. * Prob- 
ably the expression “ working-man ” and the phrase “ works in a factory ” 
~ do not communicate well with the picture of a supervisory position. In any | 
3 case, only a few admitted the intelligence and changed the Surroundings; 
€.g., “this person seems to have a supervisory or foreman’s job in a factory 


ae isd ie Mati the man who was not specified as intelligent, no one felt it necessary 
i 08 = 
Sime Si: 4 


_ their perception of the worker. Even here, devious ways are used to pre- 
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» “this person is perhaps a foreman at the factory where he 
, because for this position he would have to be intelligent”. 

three cases, he was seen as a leader by virtue of his intelligence, which 
‘a prominent characteristic of the descriptions of the non-intelligent 


cognition of incongruity. Three people more or less explicitly recog- 
the disparity between their picture of the worker and the attribute 
€ ; eg. “the traits seem to be conflicting . . . most factory 
kers I have heard about aren't too intelligent”, “his sense of humor, 

gence, and activity result in his being quite likeable. I hope he works 
in a factory through necessity and not choice, because there are other occupa- 
tions that would give me a better impression of him.” One subject tried to 
work “ intelligent” into his rationale and crossed it out, apparently feeling 
at it did not belong. He is included here.* 


From this categorization of the responses it seems clear that : 

im The students have a clear, well-organized picture of a working-man. 

b) The attribute “ intelligent” does not fit well into the organization. 

(c) In order to preserve the original organization of their picture of a worker 
in the face of the disturbing item they : 


(i) deny the existence of the item, or 
(ii) distort it or encapsulate it in a context that renders it impotent, or 


(iii) maintain the original picture, recognizing the incongruity of the added _ 


item, or 
(iv) finally, integrate the item, allowing it to change the stereotype. In 
doing this, the change is made as innocuous as possible, preserving 


the main dimensions of the original. 

"The similarity between these processes in the organization of the cognitive 
“structure and phenomena with which we are 
“They are basically 


He points out (p. 258), “ When a‘ message ” 
revailing cognitive structure it will either 


i i ‘well the phenomena reported here. Our 
sare a detailed spelling-out of the way in which Cartwright s processes - 


e % 
(7) speaks of fnisunderstandings in human relations that arise from 
Werestimation, of the unity of the personality, and a refusal to accept and 
orporate into the perception behavior or characteristics that are at variance — 


th the previous picture of the a 
other person, shaped by primary mechanisms of one 
Their responses either did not say enough or were not 
here. 


kind or another, 


le are not included in the sample. 
“in terms of the categorizatiens used 
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person. He says (p. 28), “ Once the image ea ir 


m 


; we tend either to overlook all factors in the other ` 
on which do not fit in with our preconceived scheme; or else, we mis- 
erpret all unexpectedly emerging factors in order to preserve our preformed 
~ Misconceptions.” Both of these processes are exemplified in the work reported 
es here. The processes which Ichheiser describes and which we find here, are 
ssentially processes which preserve the identity of the perceived organization 
Protect it from change. One immediately wonders if we are employ- 
ing the same concept used in early Gestalt discussions of stroboscopic move- 
ment (ro), and worked out in detail in such studies as that of Ternus (9). 


movement will be seen we must take into account the organized figural 
~ character of the stimulus constellation. So, in our situation, to know the 
meaning which the item “intelligent ” will assume, we must take into account 
the perceived organized personality to which it is related. 

[t is suggestive to wonder also whether the refusal to admit the disturb- 
clement in this case and its distortion and encapsulation do not parallel 


serine 
e 


h (8) that there is a tendency to distort one’s perception under the 


_ Finally, we know from experiments such as Gelb and Granit’s (6) that 
the limen for the perception of an item is higher when it is projected on an 
area that is seen as figure than one that is seen as ground. Is this resistance 
-to the intrusion ofa disturbing item shown by a well-organized figure another 
example under the same general heading as the resistance reported here? To 
~ complete the parallel, it seems quite likely that if the hypothetical man had 
I ot been described as a worker there would have been little difficulty in 
incorporating and integrating intelligence into his description. It is the fact 
“that the original perception is well otganized and the new item is at variance 
with the organization that causes the difficulty. > 
_ The descriptions given here emphasize again the importance of the rela- 
ional character of an item in giving it meaning. Two things seem to be 
ei (a) the meaning of an item is partly a function of its relation to other 
tems, and (b) the phenomenal characteristics of items in an organization 
-determine their relational effests. Asch (1) demonstrated the first part, when 
he showed. that the “helpful” of a man who was “ helpful, quick, and skill- 
” was quite different from the “helpful” of a man who was “ helpful, 
and clumsy”. Similarly here, the basic problem lies in the relational 
RA 410 ; 
ae ` 


n Ternus’ experiments it is clear that in order to understand what kind of | 
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of “intelligent”. Moreover, other characteristics change as a function: _ 
way in which “intelligent” is integrated. For instance, when intelli- 
is explained by lack of drive, the attribute “activity” is by and large 
p by his being “interested in enjoying life”, “active in sports”, 
(strong and active, works at manual labor)”, “ likes a good time”, 


clations with people. This effect of the organization in determining 
“characteristics of items in the whole has been shown, in simple perceptual _ 
T problems, by Fuchs (s) in his demonstration of the effect of membership in 
‘a phenomenal organization on perceived color, and by others. Fuchs, for 
example, employed an objectively grey dot which could be seen as a member 
~ either of a square of yellow dots or a square of blue dots. The dot appears 
blue or yellow, depending upon the figure of which it is seen as a part. Once 
more, it is stimulating to inquire whether the similarity between processes 
occurring in the complex organization of the cognitive structure and well- 
known principles in simpler perception is only a superficial kinship, or whether fs 
it indicates the action of a single set of factors. igs 
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BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


(Shorter Notices) 
ae 
Prophets of Deceit. By Leo Lowenthal and Norbert Guterman, A Study of the 

Techniques of the American Agitator. Studies in Prejudice Series. Harper 
& Brothers 


One of the most striking, and most dangerous, developments of the modern world 
has been the increasing self-consciousness with which demagogues have used their 
_array of devices for whipping up emotions and changing the attitudes of large groups 
of people, Hitler carried the manipulation of verbal at, visual symbols and the use of 
ritual to greater lengths than ever in modern history, and Stalin has not been far behind. 
There is therefore a big opening for the social psychologist who sets out to study 
these devices with the full armoury of techniques now available, This is the field 
that Messrs. Lowenthal and Guterman have ostensibly set out to study. (The word 
“agitator” in their title is not to be interpreted in the sense in which it is usually 
employed in this country.) Unfortunately for scientific impartiality they have not 
set their net wide enough to catch a representative cross-section of American dema- 
oguery. In fact, they have restricted their study to 13 men noted for their authoritarian 
eos as the authors incorrectly say, fascist) and anti-semitic utterances. The best known 
Of those quoted are Father Coughlin and Gerald K. Smith. Even among this restricted 
sample no balance is preserved: 45 per cent of the sor quotations made in the book 

are from the two speakers named. 

One might have hoped that some standardized technique, such as content analysis, 
would have been applied to the protocols in order to estimate the relative frequency of 
L the different themes in an objective and impartial manner. This is the more important 
as the book is the last of a series devoted to demonstrating the connection between 
anti-semitism and fascism. Some danger of bias in interpretation is naturally bound 
to arise. Unhappily, the authors’ treatment is entirely subjective ; use is even made 
of the dubious device of presenting a composite speech woven together from statements 
drawn from the material. They arrive at a statement of 21 “ themes” which they find 

~ in it, and present them under somewhat pretentious ames : thus, what is normall 
called nationalism, or possibly ethnocentrism, becomes “the endogamic family”. 
“Occasionally an observation which sets off a new train of thought is contributed, as 
when the authors assert that the Bae frame of reference of these demagogues is 


É n they assert that their movements are always 


always the will to survive”, or w. ; i a 
represented as a reaction to someone else's challenge. More often the interpretation 


seems arbitrary, as when ferences to the enemy as “hoodlums” or “ degenerates 


are interpreted as an attempt to reassure the listener that the enemy is not impossible 


T to defeat. i 
A malicidus reviewer could have considerable fun demonstrating in this book many 
of the techniques employed by deseo Particularly striking is the persistent 
hypostatization of “ the agitator ” in just the same wdy as“ agitators” treat “ the Jew 
as the surrogate of all Jews. The coupling of this device with the limited sample and 
the eclectic method makes it possible to “ demonstrate the existence of a single 
“f agitational” type. A discussion of differences would have been more 
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anti-semitism is closely associated with fascism, which was 
inevitable in view of the book’s place in a series devoted to this thesis, seems particularly 
unsatisfactory—quite apart from the confusion between fascism and authoritarianism. 
Which emerges from the data is that of a frenzied attempt to project 
on on to every conceivable type of group: even the listeners are assailed as 
suckers”. To select out of this diffuse aggression a single form of phrasing and to 
x itas a clinical entity is to commit a radical error. How far this frenzied resentment 
“is necessarily associated with a predilection for authoritarian methods is a question 
unlikely to be answerable in terms of a simple correlation. Also somewhat naive is 
‘the authors’ continuous surprise at the irrationality of most of the material, -Surely 
‘inconsistencies and ambivalences were to be expected rather than otherwise? The 
‘spectacle of someone examining an irrationality by rational standards has something 
of the ludicrous element of a professor analysing “Through the Looking Glass”. 

No attempt is made anywhere in the work to explore the difference between the 
various individuals examined. Perhaps a more serious defect, however, is the writers’ 
~ unawareness of the importance of the situation within which the demagogue works, 
_ Demagoguery is a form of leadership, and leadership can only occur when people are 
~ ready to be led. No reference is made to events at the time of the various speeches, ' 
| and no attempt is made to distinguish the significance of those made at different periods. 
And in a wider sense no attempt is made to relate them to the culture in which they 
‘were uttered. ; 

As a handy introduction to the demagoguery of a specialized group of orators in 
the last two decades-the book is not without value ; but the comprehensive elucidation 
of He techniques of demagogues which is so badly needed at the moment has still 

to be written. 


The attempt to show that an 
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“Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder: A Psycho-analytic Interpretation. Nathan W. 
Ackerman and Marie Jahoda. Harper, New York. 


_ This book forms part of a series of systematic investigations of the social and psycho- 
logical roots of prejudice sponsored by the American Jewish Committee, Although 
these studies focus Sonn pafall on the phenomenon of anti-Semitism, their 
_ findings apply to the much wider problem of inter-group hatred in all its manifestations. 
- The authors of this study are both psycho-analysts and they set themselves the task of 
applying the psycho-dynamic approach, as an addition to the historical and the socio- 
logical, toward the development of a theory of anti-Semitism. The keynote of this 
- approach is that “‘ cultural traditions and social forces do not exist as abstractions. 
Although they have been profitably studied in isolation, they actually exist only in so 
far as they express etic dynamically in the behaviour of human beings. Ulti- 
mately, therefore, a completely meaningful conception of social processes depends on 
_ an understanding of the expression of such forces through the feo of persons 
singly and in groups. To achieve such understanding, it is necessary to study the 
continuous intricate interaction of intra-psychic tendencies and environmental 
-forces as they shape and develop each other.” More specifically they apply the psycho- 
_ dynamic view as a contribution to the attempt to answer thequestion, “ What deterntines 
ib anti-Semitic 2” 


_ character, there follows a chapter in which the methodological technique adopted in 
their investigation is fully described and critically discussed. It is here, inthe method 


ta on which this investigation of anti-Semitism is made is drawn from forty 
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ich case material is freely drawn upon 


fro be little ground for optimism, in any 
distinct from social methods of fighting 


ossibility of 
information relating to the anti-Semitic attitudes 
foreword by the general Editors of the series 


by Dr. Carl Binger. 
JK 


agement itt British Industry, by B- P. Lynton. Routledge and Kegan 


is a survey of the problems of production in British Industry. 


It is compact and yet comprehensive. 

His first chapter on the “ Nemesi ives” is followed by two which give an 
historical background to the present industrial situation ; in a second section: 
outlines incentives at present in use d the chapter title i purther Misconceptions i 
reflects his opinion of present developments ; in the last section he discusses the problems 
caused by standardization. and suggests some of the steps that should be taken to 
solutions. 

iş preface Mr. Lynton tells us that for the Jast three years of the war he operated 

a machine on the factory floor, and throughout his book that experience can b 
behind much of ‘what he writes: He feels strongly about the “Waste, abi 
human qualities, of effort, of good will, of capacity for co-op! 
believes that the major fault fies with management—“ Had they been interested they 


could have found out - + ieee 
In order to find explanations for what he realizes are complex problems, Mr. Lynton 
has been temp i eneralization. He trea’s “ignorance” as A 
condition whic «knowing ” 3, he does not consider the 
ossibility that ~ ignorance positively as 4 defence against 
omething about what one may already know; a0 
that the right of appeal against dismissal can help to allay workers’ fears about losing 
i that, even where the right exists and is well known, 


ot always eliminated. 

g about bonus rates and rate cutting, “+++ the warfare between em- 
j scless”” ignores the possi- 

jli gers and workpeople about 


bility that concentration O0 the warfare 
workpeople seck to evade 


e a means whereby both employers an 
the problems of conflict among te j is ae ; 
Again, D Any wage system that is so com Jicated that it 4s practically impossible for 

i wages due to him is clearly of little use”. 

check the wages due to them, but not necessarily, one 

complaint. 
ongly about some. ads of welfare work, and he points with 
i firms where the u welfare” is better orgi i 
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5 ai x d the equal @iciency of many 
obvious pe of many machines and the eq 7 FA have vo be used 
until they break... At the same time, as one girl put it duringybe war, ‘they 


cation he points to, as one means o 
where it could not be ignored. À 
Mr. Lynton makes a sttong plea for more research into factors affe 
work and deplores the little use that has been made of research work alr 
Although I feel sure he did not intend to, he gives the impression that hq 
ignorance and resistance to change as some’ “wicked”, which gd 
eeu not allow to exist, rather than as fit subjects-for research work. ; 
Mr. Lynton has drawn mainly on British material and his list of referen@tgs is very 
Jong—indeed I felt that some of the opinions and statements hardly deserve thereaarcful 
documentation he gives them. His study is a worthwhile and largely successful attemp 
to compress into one short book a comprehensive picture of the situation today. He is 
~ modest in his claims for completion and, while he has not produced anything new or 
startling, he has brought together much that was previously scattered. 


Ing people at 
y published. 
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~ Social Casework in Great Britain. Cherry Morris (ed.). Faber and Faber, London. 


This book is described by its editor as a symposium. Individual specialist workers 

aged in the main branches of casework have written about the history and practice 
of their own field. Differences of expression and approach are to be expected in any 
book produced in this way. Disturbing and difficult to understand, however, is the 
lack of respect and knowledge that many of the contributors reveal about the practices 
of their calle ues. There is an underlying implication that the particular field described 
by cach is self-sufficient and apart. This is seen in the Almoner who can justify her 
a into other casework fields by a strong personal link with a client ; or, in the 
probation officer who fails to recognize that the dual loyalty which he owes to his client 
and to his Court is a reflection of the agency function of every caseworker. The 
untutored reader may well ask whether there is in Great Britain to-day a profession of 
casework to which the various specialists belong, or whether the bond between the 
various branches lies only in their common use of the social sciences as a basis for their 
own interpretations of the casework skills. 3 } 

It is therefore not surprising that the introductory description of the casework” 
process lacks force and clarity. The writers have failed to stress the importance that 
must be placed on stimulating the client to a use of his own initiative. For this purpose 
the caseworker can derive assistance from her awareness of her function. Although her 
activities may be curtailed, her representation to her client of the limits within which 
she works invites him to grasp the help she can give and reinfesces his option to continue 
or not with the contact. The ability to use skills inside a disciplined framework can 
be learned by the boarding-out officer working within the Children Act, or by the 
family caseworker limited by the policy dictates of her executive comm It should, 
however, be a common attribute of all casework. Without it tons of the 
casework technique, such as the ‘taking of social histories, diagnosis, and treatment 
become ineffective and lifeless. It is arguable that in this country social casework lacks 
this discipline. > 

“In the concluding chapter of the book Miss Younghusband has described another 
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e problem as the “ dangerous fragmentisation that is ana Jace in 
_ The solution may lie, as she suggests, in revised forms ©! 
solution can be reached, social caseworkers in every b 
fields of operation. The family caseworker must decide 
as family caseworker to the family yields to her duty as general 
eds of a difficult member of the family. Almoners must consider 
orare primaril members of a medical team who have borrowed some ©! 
ites from the social field, or can, like the psychiatric social workers, claim 
fessional skills from outside the medical world to the solution © 
elfare Workers may expect to be asked to what extent 
ther fall outside the fields of probation and family 


members o£ i tage must surely lie in a clearer understanding by 


fance to ea other. 
foreword to Social Casework Miss Morris has commented on the fact that 
‘cial Workers are loath to write about their work, The publication of this 


way well be looked onas an event- Its shortcomings are those of the profession. 
book itself sets out to give a statement of social casewor to-day. In doing i 


writers have fairly tackled the problem of describing services where standar 


d freguentl: fall far short of the ideal, In only one instance has the 
ently been sácrificed to the ideal—namely, in the ficld of child care. Here, 


r co-operation are the needs with which caseworkers in every branch 
are faced to-day. ‘This statement from the field, because of its limitation, may pro de 


a stimulus to much-needed change. 
Š R. E. H. 


Are Workers Human ? Gordon Rattray Taylor. 


Mr. Taylor has performed an effective and useful task in assembling some of the 
diverse current WOT on human relations in industry into 4 coherent whole. The 
human being, as an individual and in a group in the industrial setting, 1$ the main focus 
of interest., Some social scientists a$ well as industrialists may uestion the ignoring 
£ the technological factors that enter into human problems, but Mr. Taylor 
might answer, as he oes in this book, “ We must say + * Here is a group of people, 
what can WE find for them to do?’ Rather than : * Here is a task to be done, whom 
can we get to do it?’, Perhaps this is overstatin the case alittle: But putting it this 
extreme way MAy serve to spotlight the equally unbalanced nature of our present 
” 


i e the carly chapters which assess the role of money as 
rs, and point out the importance of factors usually ignored, sucl 
as gelf-determination, task completion, prestige, am status, among Others, as reasons 
for working and also the rasons why the worker will give his Joyalty to a union, 
comes closer to meeting, these needs, than to the company for which he works. 

jscussi of leadership, and especially the Self-Governing 


his own experience in industry, the reader may become slightly uneasy at 
and on his OW oralize that recurs eae book. ‘The reader may wonder, especially 


eg ‘onversion of the 
experiments which Mr. Taylor repo thengronversion Of ti 
Management) comes about by placing jam m the Le, 
o need for change may be less effectiv@s in these circ 


a consideration of the difficulties involved for many in Mae perception g 
as humans, The use of “group dynamics” and “huma ° relations a 
f management and nothing more is not Mr. Taylor’s aim, jut presenting 
Final Truth and failing to emphasize the difficulties of ch 


Ange that such 
ing with them, both for workers and management, may’ N produce just 


g 
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oduction to Social Anthropology, Vol. 1. Ralph Piddington. Olivi 


London. 


theory, has to wade through 
hypotheses. Dr. Piddington’s 
be extracted ftom these works 


y been partially successful. ‘The style and manner of 
or a school textbook than 


, amongst other things, 
dealt with, 


A.C. 


ee > 

drama and Sociodrama in American Education. R. B. Hans (ed.). Beacon House, 

lew York, - i 

collection of papers on the application of psychodramatic concepts, intended 

achers c with ways to resolve problems of human intertélations so that 
p] ¥ 


ma é j - 
e term, “ Education ”, here covers a wide range of activities, from its ordinary 
erapy, and the emphasis is not in the main on the usual curricular 
y in which their learning is affected by human interrelations. It 
2 418 z 3 2 k 
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in our Time. Hubert Somervell. Allen & Unwin, London. - 


in the preface to this book that it has been written “ Primarily for those. ” 
industry and for those who represent labour interests . . . I would also 
‘ose who hold fast to the ideal, so worn, battered and assailed by the hideous 
pommunist totalitarianism, of a free, democratic society.” I hope I may be 
tut I suspect that the somewhat academic presentation, the weight of solid 
ent packed into a mere 195 pages of text, and the degree of familiarity with 
nomic theory necessary for its critical appraisal, may deter many of those for whom 
was intended from reading this book. , ; 
‘Whether the reader is able to accept the author's diagnosis of the ills of industry 
and the particular remedy which he recommends—a Federal Share Production System— 
will depend on the individual’s attitude to a number of assumptions on which the book 
is based. If these assumptions are granted, there is less likelihood of dismay ata tendency — 
towards broad generalization, at the occasional interpretation that seems to set aside the 
verdict of history, and at an apparent uncertainty as to the relative status of scientific 
facts and personal value judgements. S 
In brief, the major assumptions, which are stated 48 propositions in Chapter I and 
are subsequently reified as inevitable natural laws, are these. First, that the Finished 
Product tthe central concept of the argument) and the values represented by it are the 
result of the contributions of three groups : those responsible for property, organization, 
and work. Secondly, that these three groups should not only receive an equitable 
share of the Finished Product, but that each should also have a measure of control over 
its production and disposal. Even if economists are prepared to allow these two 
assumptions without qualification, social psychologists will scarcely allow the third, 
based on the first two, namely that it is the relationship between these three contributions’ 
to the Finished Product that determines the social pattern of the industrial unit. On 
the strength of these assumptions, Mr. Somervell considers that the hope of “ industrial 
peace jn our time ” lies in the re-ordering of the present epe relationships between ` 
property; organization, ghd work, and the expression of the new relationships in an 
appropriate financial formula. One questions whether this apn to the complexities 
of the sociel processes operating in industry, and in the wider community of which — 
industry is part, can lead us to the goal assumed as the title of the book. It will, however, 
help to bring heme to all with a sense of responsibility for our contemporary situation. 
the need for tackling the problems of disharmony in industry on the broadest possible 


social base. 
PSH Gi 
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